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DE MORTE ET AMORE 


By JosepnH G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 


Recent studies on Andrea Alciato, famous jurist and creator of a 
new literary genre—the Emblemata—attest to a certain revival of 
interest in the man and his work,' and make more impressive than 
ever the tremendous vogue enjoyed by his collection of short poems 
expounding ethical and moral truths. As a tangible proof of Alciato’s 
popularity we shall merely recall here that Henry Green in his 
Andrea Alciati and his Books of Emblems lists one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine known editions of the Embdlemata including numerous trans- 
lations in Italian, French, Spanish, English, and German. Green 
also states that since the death of Alciato there have been one thousand 
four hundred known emblem writers, many of them copyists of Alciato, 
and from three to four thousand distinct editions of emblem collections. 

One phase of the influence of Alciato has as yet scarcely been 
touched, the imitations of his emblems that lie dispersed outside the 
realm of emblemata collections. In this paper, however, we have 
limited our discussion to one of the best of the Emblemata entitled 
De morte et amore, indicating a probable source of the poem, listing 
the versions cited or alluded to in a number of scattered ‘studies, and 
adding newly discovered imitations of our own. 

De morte et amore appears in the earliest of the Emblemata edi- 
tions, Augsberg, 1531. Claudius Minos or Minois (Claude Mignault), 
Alciato’s chief biographer, in one of his commentaries to be found 








1See Henry Green: Andrea Alciati and his Books of Emblems, London, 1872; 
G. Duplessis: Les emblémes d’Alciat, Paris, 1884; Dante Bianchi: “L’opera 
letteraria e storica di Andrea Alciato” in Archivo storico lombardo, anno XL, 
1913, fase. XXXIX; P. E. Viard: André Alciat (1491-1550), Paris, 1926; E. 
N. S. Thompson: Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance, New Haven, 1924, pp. 
29-67; Mario Praz: “Studi sul concettismo. I. Emblema, impresa, epigramma, 
concetto” in Cultura, n. s. XII, April-June, 1933. 
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in the 1573 edition of the Emdblemata and later editions bearing his 
name, remarks on the source of the composition: Emblematis hutus 
materiam video sumptam esse ex antiqua Graecorum fabula.* Many 
have taken these words for granted, but to date no one has specifically 
indicated the supposed Greek source. On the other hand Guicciardini 
(Detti et fatti piacevoli et gravi, di diversi principi, filosofi et cor- 
tigiani, Venice, 1588, p. 146) claims that the poem was inspired by 
contemporary events. It appears certain, however, that Alciato adapt- 
ed some literary version of the arrow exchange between Death and 
Love theme, probably one from some immediate contemporary. Now 
if the statement made by Giovanni Pesenti (Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, LXV, 354) regarding an unedited elegy on the 
theme is true—namely, that it is a youthful composition of Cardinal 
Pietro Bembo, it may well be, in view of the close kinship of this 
poem with the Alciato version, that it served as the great jurist’s 
model. Compare the Bembo poem: 


Fessus Amor ubi Mors se pallida forte tenebat 
Hospitium ignarus sole cadente subit. 

Post epulas ambo pariter dant membra quieti; 
Surgunt cum nondum fulgeret orta dies. 

Sic imprudentes permutavere pharetras: 
Munus obit procul hic et procul illa suum. 
Mors ut conspexit valido quos fixerat ictu 

In venerem curis incaluisse novis, 

Mirata est; miratur Amor, quos blanda putabat 
Oscula iuncturos succubuisse neci. 

Iratus Mortem quaerit, Mors quaerit Amorem, 
Dum putat illusam se pueri esse dolis. 
Concurrunt tandem et tumidi convitia primo. 
Mox arcu intento spicula uterque parat. 
Quod ni se mediam Thaumantias ipsa dedisset, 
Mors susa sensisset et sua tela puer. 

O Thaumantias, 0 (minime) mortalibus aequa, 
Quis furor has partes ut tuerere fuit? 

Non ego acidalio gemerem nunc saucius ictu, 
Tutus ab immiti conditione necis. 


with the Alciato version: 


Errabat socio Mors iuncta Cupidine: secum 
Mors pharetras, parvus tela gerebat Amor. 
Divertere simul, simul una et nocte cubarunt, 
Caecus Amor, Mors hoc tempore caeca fuit. 
Alter enim alterius male provida spicula sumpsit: 
Mors aurata, tenet ossea tela puer. 

Debuit inde senex qui nunc Acheronticus esse, 





“Comment. in And. Alciati, Emblemata, Lugduni, apud Gugliel. Rovillium, 


Loi: 
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Ecce amat et capiti florea serta parat. 
Ast ego mutato quia Amor me perculit arcu, 
Deficio; iniiciunt et mihi fata manum. 
Parce puer, Mors signa tenens victricia parce! 
Fac ego amem, subeat fac Acheronta senex! 
(1531 ed. D, 3b.) 


Since all the previously printed discussions of the De morte et 
amore theme are easily available, we shall restrict ourselves at this 
point to a brief mention of them in chronological order, eliminating 
references to any duplication of material that appears here and there. 
Among the first to mention versions of the Alciato poem was Claude 
Mignault in the commentary already cited. He refers to imitations 
by Du Bellay, Emanuel Costa, Lodovico Guicciardini, and an anony- 
mous composition, Forte locum horroris. . . . The next discussion 
that has come to our notice is by an N.O.H. I. in an article entitled 
“Cupid and Death,’ which appeared in the London Magazine [N. S. 
VI (1826), 70-74]. The anonymous writer points out James Shirley’s 
dramatic entertainment on the subject, lists echoes of the theme in 
Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (Bk. II, st. 34), 
and Davenant’s Gondibert (Bk. II, c. 7), quotes and translates two 
Italian sonnets based on the fancy, one by Annibale Nozzolini and 
one by Girolamo Pompei, and a Spanish romance from Depping’s col- 
lection. He also states that Gifford in a note on an echo of the 
theme in Massinger’s Vergin Martyr (The Plays of Philip Massinger, 
London, 1813, I, 91) illustrates the passage in question by quoting 
from one of the elegies of Joannes Secundus. The anonymous writer 
was evidently unaware that several years prior to the publication of 
his article a note in another edition (Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis 
in Malone’s The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, London, 
1821, XX, 67) contained a comment on the Shakespearian allusion to 
the De morte et amore fable, bringing out its relationship to Alciato and 
adding that Sanford in his Garden of Pleasure, 1576, quotes the em- 
blem and gives a metrical version of his own. The vogue of the theme 
is discussed again in a collaborative article by Reinhold Kohler and 
Johannes Bolte in connection with an imitation made by Hans Sachs 
[“Stoffgeschichtliches zu Hans Sachs,” Euphorion, III (1896), 354- 
60]. This discussion was continued by J. Bolte, A. Sauer, E. Horner, 
and J. Minor, who added a number of other versions in the next 
three volumes of the same periodical. In these contributions the 
following new imitations or translations have been pointed out: Neo- 
Latin: Andrea Dazzi, Caspar Barth, and P. J. Sautel; French: Houdar 
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de la Motte: German: Hans Sachs, Daniel Federmann, Christian Wer- 
nicke, Pfeffels, who is partly indebted to Houdar de la Motte, Johann 
Lyttich, Castelli, Stephen Gitschenberger, Ernst Friederich Schmidt, 
Ratschky, and Anton Schreyer, the last two men imitating the Sautel 
version, and an anonymous translation of Alciato; Dutch: Joost Van 
den Vondel and Jacob Cats; Swedish: Samuel Columbus. In his “Un 
epigramma del Alciato in Di Valvason e in altri” (Fanfulla della 
domenica, Oct. 8, 1911 (V. A. Arullain) indicated an imitation by 
Erasmo di Valvasone. A year previous, again in the Fanjulla della 
domenica, July 10, 1910, the same author had pointed out the rela- 
tionship between Valvasone’s poem and one by Leopardi. Eugenio 
Mele in “Il Gracian e alcuni emblemata dell’Alciato” [Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, LXXIX (1922), 373-76] called attention 
to a reminiscence of the theme in chapter IV of the Crilicén. Pro- 
fessor Crawford in “Notes on the Poetry of Don Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza” [Modern Language Review, XXIII 1928), 350-51] has 
noted an imitation attributed to the Spanish writer. Finally, I 
myself, in “Notes on Spanish Renaissance Poetry” | PAilological Quar- 
terly, XI (1932), 245, 257] and “Glosses on El Bernardo of Bernardo 
de Balbuena” [Modern Language Notes, XLIX (1934), 23-24] have 
pointed out versions by Lope de Vega and Balbuena, and two anony- 
mous sonnet-imitations. 

Among the imitations which, I believe, have not been discussed 
hitherto are the following. 


Neo-Latin: In view of the fact that Joannes Secundus studied under 
Alciato at Bourges, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
sixth elegy of his second book, already referred to, though differing 
in most of the details—except the principal one—the exchange of 
arrows—did not reflect his master’s influence at the time he com- 
posed it.* 

Italian: Vincenzo Brusantini in the twenty-first canto of his Angelica 
Innamorata, st. LXXXII-CXXVI, produces a very original and fresh 
adaptation of the Alciato emblem. A certain beautiful woman who 
is antagonistic to Love steals his arrows while the boy is asleep. In 
searching for them Cupid chances on a cave where Death is napping, 
and mistaking the Destroyer’s weapons for his own, runs away with 


“In a recent dissertation by Dougall Crane, Johannes Secundus, His Life, 
Work and Influence on English Literature in Beitrdge zur Englischen Philologie, 
XVI, 1931, this point is not mentioned. 
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them. Death now looks for his weapons; finds the lady with Cupid’s 
arrows, which he thinks are his own, and obtains them. The havoc 
and confusion wrought by the exchange lead to a council of the gods 
headed by Jupiter. Eternal life is promised to anyone capable of 
having the weapons restored to their rightful owners. This, of course, 
is accomplished by our lady. The intervention of Jupiter in the poem 
by Houdar de la Motte may incidentally have been inspired by Bru- 
santini. It is also possible that Balbuena following the example of 
the Italian poet was led to insert a version of the theme in his epic. 
Another interesting version is found among Le bravure del Capitano 
Spavento of Andreini (Venice, 1607). “Know,” he (i.e. Captain 
Spavento) says to Trappola, his Zanni, “that one day Death and 
Cupid got drunk and went to sleep in the temple of Bacchus, Lyaeus, 
Bassareus, Father Liber, which you please, and when they woke each 
took the bow and dart of the other; so they went about their business.” 
Trappola: “A nice sight! Cupid and Death drunk and tramping 
through the country like a couple of Germans!” Captain: “I hap- 
pened to be passing, full of pride and glory, across the ridge of the 
Caucausus ... as I walked Death (whom I despised) shot a mortal 
bolt to take away my life; instead it made me fall in love with the 
Queen of the Amazons, who stood delighting me in the window of 
her palace. I felt myself wounded and wrenching the arrow from 
my breast, I threw myself against Death, who was at-once caught 
in the snare of love for me, and said; Captain Spavento, my soul, 
I am yours! . . . But I so, burned with contempt instead of love 
that I seized her by one foot and slung her at the head of Heresy.’””* 
Did the writer derive the idea of the exchange of weapons while Cupid 
and Death were under the influence of liquor ultimately from Le 
maire,”? or did both writers draw upon a common source? A ver- 
sion in the Sicilian dialect by D. Stefano Beneficiale Melchiorre fol- 
lows Alciato closely. 


Nu jornu Amuri e Morti s’incuntrau, 
E si purtaru ’ntrambi a na osteria, 
Ma pirch’eranu stanchi, si curcaru 
’Ntra un sulu lettu, chi l’Usteri avia, 
E quannu tutti dui si risbigghiaru, 
Purtarsi ogn’unu lu strali vulia, 

Ma pri disgrazia tutti dui sgarraru, 


4Translated by Winifred Smith in her Commedia dell’arte. New York, 1912, 
pp. 93-94. 


"See Oeuvres de Jean Lemaire de Belges, ed. J. Stecher, 1885, III, 39. 
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Canciandu strali, ficuru autra via; 
‘Nfatti a li cori Amuri all’impensata 
Scocca dardi murtali cu duluri, 
Cu li saitti di Morti spietata. 
Vice versa la Morte all’Almi puri 
Fa fari morti tranquilla, e beata, 
Perchi firisci cull’armi di Amuri. 
(Poesie siciliane, giocose, serie, e morali, 
Palermo, 1795, p. 98.) 


French and Spanish: Two avowed Alciato versions one in French— 
Mort et Amour en mesme lieu logerent—and one in Spanish—Muerte 
y amor toman una posada—are included in the Clavellinas de recrea- 
cién (Rouen, 1614, pp. 272-74) by Ambrosio de Salazar. M. de 
Villesmes’ chanson in Nouveaux Amusemens du coeur et de esprit 
(Tome septiéme, a La Haye, 1740, p. 330) introduces some freshness 
into the theme. Love and Death, who accidentally become travelling 
companions, take refuge from the noon-day heat in a woods and 
fall asleep. A fierce storm suddenly comes upon them. In their 
haste to escape it they exchange arrows and bring about the familiar 
catastrophe. Kohler-Bolte (Euphorion, III, 359) call attention to 
Pfeffels indebtedness to Houdar de la Motte’s poem for the Jupiter 
motif, but do not mention that most of the other details are borrowed 
from de Villesmes. 


English: One of the first to make use of the theme in English 
after Sanford was Richard Barnfield in the first part of his A ffection- 
ate Shephard. He, too, refreshens and adds a comic touch to the 
theme by the use of the drunken Cupid and Death motif, which was 
probably borrowed from some Italian or French source. 


And thus it hapned Death and Cupid met 
Upon a time at swilling Bacchus house, 

Where daintie cates upon the boord were set, 
And goblets full of wine to drink carouse, 
Where Love and Death did love the licor so 
That out they fell and to the fray they goe. 
And having both their quivers at their back 
Fild full of arrows; th’one of fatall steele, 
The other all of gold; Death’s shaft was black, 
But Love’s yellow, Fortune turned her wheel, 
And from Death’s quiver felle a fatal shaft 
That under Cupid by the wind was waft. 
And at the same time by ill hap there fell 
Another arrow out of Cupid’s quiver, 

The which was carried by the wind at will, 
And under Death the amorous shaft did shiver; 
They being parted, Love took up Death’s dart 
And Death tooke up Love's arrow for his part. 
Thus as they wandered both about the world, 
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At last Death met the one of feeble age 

Wherewith he drew a shaft and at him hurled 
The unknowne arrow with a furious rage 

Thinking to strike him dead with Death’s black dart 
But he alas with Love did wound his hart. 

This was the doting foole, this was the man 

That lov’d fair Guendolina, Queen of Beautie. .. . 


Passing now to the magazine literature of the next century, we 
find an anonymous version in the London Magazine, VIII (1739), 
408-09, which, considering the great mass of shabby imitations pro- 
duced during the eighteenth century, is not at all bad. The siesta- 
motif introduced into this poem is derivative, and points, in all 
likelihood, to a French original. 


Once Cupid on a sultry day 

Fatigu’d with love and tir’d with play, 
Sought out a cool retreat; 

A neighb’ring wood's kind gloom invites 
The amorous god to its delights; 

As a defence from heat. 


Just in the center of the wood 

A wild unhewn-out grot there stood; 

The cave of Death it show’d: 

A gloomy horror sat around, 

Death’s shafts lay scattered on the ground, 
And spoke it his abode. 


Cupid quite fainting enters low, 
Drops his quiver and his bow; 

His darts with those of Death 

In undistinguished mixture lay; 
Unheeding takes both darts away 
Recov’ring now his breath. 


O fatal chance, ’tis thus we see 
Youth in its bloom and gaiety, 
Feel Death’s unerring dart; 

*Tis thus we see old hoary age 
In Love’s forgotten heats engage, 
And pining with its smart. 


A more prosaic version appearing in the same magazine about eight 
years later [XVI (1747), 143] is based directly upon the composi- 
tion just cited. 


Blind Cupid on a summer’s eve, 

Went on Love’s errand, as we may believe; 
But lost his wav and stumbled to a cave, 
Dark as the night and silent as the grave; 
But pray behold this strange reverse of fate; 
Death, who to Cupid bears a hate, 
Happen’d likewise to strole in there unhed, 
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And slily drops his darts near Cupid’s bed. 

Where weary lay the lad, thick mists arise, 

And balmy sleep ties down his drowzy eyes. 
Awaking from his nap, strange news to tell, 

His pointed arrows from the quiver fell. 

Not quite awake, he stretch’d his arms around, 
To gather up his arrows from the ground. 

He took his darts he thought but thought in vain, 
So like were they he knew them not again, 
Cupid took some of Death’s: O fate unkind! 
And left some part of his for Death behind! 

Hence many sprightly youths in blooming prime, 
Struck with the darts of Death forestal old Time 
Whilst old grey fools, just ready for their graves, 
Smit with Love’s bolts, become his doting slaves.® 


Also based upon the first of the poems cited from the London Maga- 
zine is a version by Xiphias entitled “Cupid and Death; a fable.” It 
was printed in the Universal Magazine, Oct. 1776, p. 203. 

Although many individual imitations of Alciato’s De morte et amore 
are doubtless missing from our list, enough have been cited to amply 
establish the vitality of the theme, and to warrant the assumption 
that other individual emblems had a more or less parallel popularity.’ 
It is hoped that these may be of use to those who will eventually 
make a more detailed and broader investigation of the literary influ- 
ence of Alciato’s Emblemata, especially upon authors who are not 
primarily known as emblem writers. 


‘Preceded by this note: “The following verses were lately sent to a very 
ancient gentleman and lady going to be married, notwithstanding they have 
each many children.” 

‘E. G. the emblem entitled Mutuum auxilium. See E. Mele in Giornale 
storico ..., 1920, pp. 375-76. 

















FIELDING’S HISTORY OF THE FORTY-FIVE 


By MABEL SEYMOUR 
New Haven, Conn. 


A study of Henry Fielding’s History of the Present Rebellion in 
Scotland, a political pamphlet now very rare, which was published 
by M. Cooper at the Globe in Pater-Noster-Row, October 5, 1745, has 
established the source of the materials used in its compilation, and 
has brought out some interesting facts which concern not only this 
tract but other fugitive pieces of the great novelist, adding to Fielding 
bibliography two more publications, as I pointed out at the time 
(London Mercury, June, 1931), and throwing new light on the ob- 
scure chapter of his anonymous literary activities during the period 
that intervened between the publication of the Miscellanies in 1743 
and his appointment to the Bow Street magistracy five years later. 

Fielding’s participation in the shaping of contemporary events, and 
the direct evidence which these publications offer as to its scope, 
make it worth while to review the circumstances which brought them 
forth. The History of the Present Rebellion in Scotland came out 
at a moment most opportune for its sale and dissemination. The 
Jacobite rising, which in London, preoccupied by the critical situa- 
tion of the English army and the allied forces in Flanders, had 
hitherto roused little more than indifferent contempt, now suddenly 
presented a menacing front. Official dispatches in the London Gazette 
of September 24 confirmed by implication a rumour, till then thought 
incredible, that the King’s army under General Cope had been routed 
and cut to pieces by a charge of the clans at Prestonpans! in the first 
regular engagement between the English and the Highlanders who 
were “out” with Prince Charles. They were followed by other 
reports—and now everything was given credence—of the surrender 
of Edinburgh to the rebels, the setting up of the Chevalier’s court 
at Holyrood, and an immediate invasion of England. On this last 
score there was some ground for apprehension, for most of the bat- 
talions were in Flanders. There were neither troops nor ships at 





1The battle of Prestonpans was fought September 21, 1745. 
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home to repel an invasion, and when this became known, excitement 
rose to a height exceeded probably but once during the war—on the 
Black Friday when the invading force reached Derby. With all 
these rumours, there was little authentic news; the London Gazette 
published only the most meager account of the battle, and later dis- 
patches, adding little to that, were phrased in language that sug- 
gested disaster. It was anything but reassuring to learn from one 
dispatch that Prestonpans was “only seven miles from Edinburgh,’” 
from another that Sir John Cope “was got to Berwick,” some fifty 
miles away, and from a third that “some of the Foot had likewise got 
to that Place and others were gone for Carlisle.”* To apprehensions 
thus roused, definite form was given by a letter from Edinburgh which 
appeared in all the London journals and supplied details of the 


catastrophe. 


The Onset was given with the greatest Intrepidity and Courage that was ever 
perhaps known: the Highlanders bore down all before them; the dispute was 
short; few Discharges made; the Broad-Sword did all; and in a few Minutes 
General Cope’s Army was totally routed, and the Baggage taken; Many were 
kill’d and more Prisoners. General Cope escaped, as we hear, to Berwick.* 


Perhaps willing at this juncture to have the peril seem quite as 
imminent as it was, Government took such measures that, as the 
Archbishop of York asserted, “every Child in the Kingdom” might 
know that the invader was “advancing with hasty Steps towards Eng- 
land.”®’ The public was informed that double guard was being placed 
at all magazines on the river,® that tents were being pitched in Hyde 
Park for the Foot Guards and Grenadiers,‘ and that an extra guard 
of seventy men had been ordered under arms at Whitehall “Day and 
Night in Case of any Emergency.’* ‘The nobility, clergy, gentlemen, 
and freeholders of the different counties were organizing themselves 
into the celebrated “Associations for Defence’? that took a lesser 
part in the military operations of that year, one fears, than they did 
in the social and political history of the next five; and men of rank were 


“London Gazette, Sept. 21-24, 1745. 

31 bid., Sept. 24-28, 1745. 

4St. James’s Evening Post, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1745. 

London Gazette, Sept. 24-28, 1745. 

"St. James’s Evening Post, Oct. 5-8, 1745. 

“St. James's Evening Post, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1745. This order was counter- 
manded (/bid., Oct. 5-8). Dutens, Memoirs d’un Voyageur (Londres, 1806), I, 
356, says that a comedy with the motif of commands countermanded appeared 
on the stage in Paris, satirizing the vacillations of the English Government 
at this time. 

“St. James’s Evening Post, Oct. 5-8, 1745. 

“London Gazette, Sept. 24-28, 1745, et seq. 
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raising and arming regiments'® of which the same could be said. 
Housekeepers and tradesmen in the City were being hurried into the 
militia, and that much-maligned branch of the service, in the sup- 
posed imminence of the Highlanders’ descent, so rose in esteem that 
the King himself reviewed it, for the first time, it was said, since the 
reign of William and Mary.'! Everybody, as Walpole put it,)” was 
raising or being raised; and while the enlistment of volunteers was 
cried up in journals'* and from pulpits all over England, the pam- 
phleteer, timing his exhortations to the dispatches out of Scotland, 
beat up for more. 

Like the pamphleteers of the earlier English political crises which 
had enlisted Milton and Swift, the pamphleteers of the Forty-Five 
by no means included only Grub Street writers; their productions 
descended gently in logic and in price—a pamphlet, so to speak, 
for every intellect and every purse. The famous sermon preached 
by Archbishop Herring when the first “Association for Defence” or- 
ganized, perhaps topped the list: it was advertised in the London 
Gazetie,'* the pages of which were ordinarily closed to all but mat- 
ters of state; it was protected from piracy, went to a fourth edition, 
and rose in price until it sold for two shillings. Sermons from lesser 
prelates brought six pence and the Curate’s Address to his Reverend 
Brethren,” three. An Epistle from a British Lady to her Country- 
women on the Rebellion’® and The Young Chevalier: No God-Speed 
to Him! went to fourpence; while An Address to the Lower Sort of 
People on the Subject of Popery and the Pretender," starting at 
sixpence, finally could “be had at all book-sellers for a groat a dozen.” 
Among the Hanoverians who addressed themselves to the task of 
enlisting their countrymen to meet the Jacobite invasion, the Ad- 


10Thirteen of such regiments were raised, the Duke of Bedford’s being the 
first, and perhaps the most celebrated. 

11St, James's Evening Post, Oct. 5-8, 1745. 

1“Mrs. Paget-Toynbee, Letters of Horace Walpole (Oxford, 1903), II, 139. 
(To Horace Mann, Oct. 4, 1745.) 

'In striking contrast to the stories of impressment which had filled their 
columns throughout the summer, English newspapers were now representing 
men as eager to enlist. So eager, in fact, that some of them were padding 
the feet of their stockings with cork to bring them up to the required height— 
an incident which Hogarth used in a slightly different form in his companion 
prints, England and France, when a French invasion was feared in 1756. 

14Qct. 1-5, 1745. 

1Gentleman’s Magazine, XV (1745), 616. 

\OTbid., XV (1745), 560. 

17Scots Magazine, VII (1745), 544 and 400. 
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ministration—as it may have had reason to expect—counted Henry 
Fielding, who was then, as Lawrence says, “hanging on to the law, 
but subsisting mainly by literature.”'* His response to the first 
alarm was prompt: among the shilling pamphlets—thus making Field- 
ing a little lower than the archbishops—two contributions of his 
were announced by the London press within the week: A Serious 
Address to the People of Great Britain’? and The History of the 
Present Rebellion in Scotland,*° the pamphlet with which this dis- 
cussion is first concerned.*!_ The title-page of the tract, with the 
exception of slight typographical differences, was reproduced for the 
advertisement and best describes the content: 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. From 
the Departure of the Pretender’s Son from Rome, down to the present Time. In 
which is A full ACCOUNT of the Conduct of this Young Invader, from his first 
Arrival in Scotland; with the several Progresses he made there; and likewise a 
very particular RELATION of the Battle of Preston, with an exact List of the 
Slain, Wounded, and Prisoners, on both Sides. 

Taken from the Relation of Mr. JAMES MACPHERSON, who was an Eye- 
Witness of the Whole, and who took the first Opportunity of leaving the Rebels, 
into whose Service he was forced, and in which he had a Captain’s Commission. 

eeetiiatasow ease tiaalenta ss eects Ne pectora vano 


Fida Metu paveant. OEtaeas spernite flammas. 
OV. METAM. 


LONDON: Printed for M. COOPER, at the Globe, in Pater-Noster-Row 
MDCCXLYV. 


It was adroit to represent the History as “taken from the relation” 
of the alleged spy, James Macpherson, London being vastly exercised 
just then over the activities of secret agents—witness the Jacobite 
spy in his plaid waistcoat, mingling with the crowd in Hogarth’s 
March to Finchley—and it was no less adroit to compass the appear- 
ance of the following little note in the news-columns of the more 
popular journals, on the day of its publication, “We hear that Mr. 
Macpherson, who lately escaped from the Pretender, hath made some 
curious Discoveries relating to the Methods which he took on his 
first Arrival in Scotland,’** but the reader who, from these refer- 
ences to Macpherson, expected any information not hitherto avail- 
able, would have met with disappointment. So far as the facts on 
which this narrative is based go, the spy from whose relation they 


1SFrederick Lawrence, The Life of Henry Fielding (London, 1855), p. 193. 

19St. James’s Evening Post, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1745. 

20] bid., Oct. 5-8, 1745. 

“IFor other pamphlets written by Fielding at this time, see B. M. Jones, 
Henry Fielding, Novelist and Magistrate (London, 1933), p. 96. 

“2Daily Advertiser, Oct. 5, 1745. 
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are alleged to be taken need not have incurred the hazards of that 
way of life; he might have sat quietly in Amen-Corner whence the 
London Gazette issued, since most of them were copied verbatim from 
its columns. The manner in which the author approached the task 
of transcribing the official dispatches into his narrative may be shown 
by the following parallel passages from the Gazette and the pamphlet: 


London Gazette? 


Whitehall, August 17. Letters from 
Edinburgh of the 11th Instant bring an 
Account, that a French Vessel of 16 
or 18 Guns had appeared on the West 
Coast of Scotland, which after having 
cruized for some days off the Islands 
of Bara and Uust, stood in for the 
coast of Lochaber, and had there land- 
ed betwixt the Islands of Mull and 
Skie, several Persons, one of whom, 
from the general report and from sev- 


of the Present Rebellion in 
Scotland. 


History 


During this Engagement,** the small 
Vessel which carried the Pretender’s 
Son escaped, and made immediately for 
the Western Coast of Scotland. No 
English Man of War being at that 
Time in those Seas, they cruized for 
some Days off the Islands of Bara 
and Ust, and at last stood in for the 
Coast of Lochaber, and on the 10th of 
August in the Evening landed between 





eral concurring Circumstances, there is the Islands of Mull and Skie. (p. 3.) 


the greatest Reason to believe is the 
Pretender’s Son. 


The literal character of the transcription, shown by these two passages, 
can be illustrated quite as well from many other pages of the tract, 
but The History of the Present Rebellion, however well it may have 
contributed to that end, was not wholly, perhaps not even primarily, 
designed to put the dispatches of the Gazette more generally in the 
hands of the people. The narrative of events which it presented was 
little more than a handle to which might be affixed the weapon 
readiest at hand to meet a Jacobite invasion. The church had early 
taken the alarm; the Jacobite rebellion, it asserted, was “intended 
not only to subvert a free and regular government, but to ruin the 
Church of England for ever, and overthrow the whole Protestant 
Interest.’”*° Archbishop Herring, in the Address of the first Asso- 
ciation, that of his own diocese of York, said, “If the Rebellion in 
Scotland should continue to make its Progress this Way, our Actions 

“3August 13-17, 1745. 

“This refers to the naval battle off the Lizard, July 9, 1745, between the 
Elizabeth, which was convoying the Prince’s smaller vessel, and the Lion. 
(London Gazette, July 20-23.) Cf. Louis, duc de Trémoille, A Royalist Family, 
ed. by A. G. Murray MacGregor (Edinburgh, 1904), p. 111 ff. 


*°The Bishop of Worcester’s “Circular Letter,” Sept. 28, to the clergy of his 
diocese “ . to be read in your Church after the Nicene Creed . . as 


a Foundation for such farther Instruction, as you shall give your People.” 
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shall make good our Words,’’*° and himself “put on a Lay Military 
Habit,’ that occasion, should one arise, might find him ready. 
Many of the lesser clergy followed his example, pledging themselves 
to take the field, “Canonicals laid by pro Tempore,” as one of them 
was quoted.** The exertion of ecclesiastic authority was not far 
behind that of the military, for bishops, following one another in 
quick succession, issued Letters warning the clergy. Not only did 
they exhort them to take their part in arousing the congregations in 
their charge but they indicated, not infrequently, the means by which 
this might most effectually be done; as, for instance, when the Bishop 
of Winchester wrote: 


In a word, my brethren, make your people sensible of the invaluable blessings 
now threaten’d to be torn from them.—Shew them the many enormous absurdities 
and unchristian doctrines of popery; the numberless evils and miseries that 
ever did and ever will accompany it.*9 


Instructed so explicitly, the pamphleteers were not slow to grasp 
the weapon pointed and laid ready to the hand; and Henry Fielding, 
perhaps, had needed no instruction. In the History of the Present 
Rebellion, at all events, each incident drags an appendage of propa- 
ganda. For example, official dispatches in the London Gazette gave 
a brief account of the first southward sweep of the Highlanders’ 
descent upon their ancient capital; but before the Gazette had time 
to reach its country subscribers they were discussing another and 
more highly coloured tale. The provincial journals had caught up 
a spectacular detail of that crossing of the Ford of Frews and a 
romantic story appeared in them, not wholly unmentioned by the 
metropolitan press,®® that the young Chevalier, marching all the 
way on foot at the head of the clans and sleeping on the ground 
in his plaid, had been first to put foot into the waters of the Forth. 
The story, it seems, was being read a little too eagerly by a nation 
that had long been deprived of a traditional picturesque figure on 
the steps of the English throne, and something must be done to 
counteract the impression it was making. The portrait of the Prince, 
since now it could not be blotted out wholly, must be en noir: and 





“The London Gazette, Sept. 24-28. 

“"St. James’s Evening Post, Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 

*SJbid. John Brown, afterward author of the Estimate, but at the time a 
minor canon in the cathedral of Carlisle, was one who fulfilled that pledge lit- 
erally, taking a distinguished part, “canonicals laid by,” in the defence of that 
city during its siege by the rebels. 

“Letter to the Clergy,” Gentleman’s Magazine, XV (1745), 483-4. 

80St. James’s Evening Post, Sept. 21-24, 1745. 
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the pamphleteer set himself to the task—surely not too difficult 
for the author of Pasquin and the Historical Register—o{ providing 
an antidote for any possible Jacobite infection there might be in 


the tale. 


London Gazette®1 


{ 
Whitehall, Sept. 21. . . . The Rebels 
left Perth the 11th, and marched that 
Day to Dumblain, twenty Miles; the 
next Day they march’d only two Miles, 
to Down; and on Friday the 13th they 
passed the Forth at the Fords of 
Frews, five Miles above Stirling: they 
then seemed to direct their March to- 
wards Glasgow; but on the 14th in the 
Morning they turned Eastward, and 
marched by Falkirk, towards Edin- 
burgh; and when the Letters of the 
16th came away, they were within a 
few Miles of that City. 


History 
’ 

Accordingly on the 11th Instant, at 
Break of Day, the Army marched, and 
came that Day to Dumblain, which is 
22 Miles. The next Day they halted 
in the Morning, were drawn up and 
reviewed by General Cameron; and 
having been under Arms all that Day, 
advanced in the Evening as far as 
Down, which is only two Miles distant 
from Dumbdlain. 

On the 13th, they again marched at 
Daybreak, and in the Morning passed 
the Frith [sic] at the Ford of Frews, 
five Miles above Stirling. Here Charles 
attempting to give an extraordinary 
Instance of his Bravery, by passing 
the Water first, and mistaking the 
Ford, very narrowly escaped drowning, 
from which he was preserved by Lieu- 
tenant Duncan Madson, who at the 
Hazard of his own Life rescued him 
from the Waves, a Service for which 
he would certainly have been reward- 
ed, had not Religion and the Priests 
(Madson being a firm Adherent to the 
Presbytery) opposed his Promotion. 
Indeed so strong is this Bias in the 
Mind of Charles, that not a single 
Instance can be produced of any Pre- 
ferment being bestowed by him unless 
on those who have embraced his Re- 





ligion. (pp. 26-27.) 


In one very important respect the History of the Present Rebellion 
supplemented the official dispatches of the Gazette. The latter pub- 
lished no complete list of casualties after the battle of Prestonpans; 
it gave a list of thirteen officers killed or wounded, adding, “Besides 
the above List, there are several Officers Prisoners, whose Names 
are not yet known.’*? Advertisements of the pamphlet following at 
the heels of this Gazette were able, nevertheless, to promise “an 
exact List of the Slain, Wounded, and Prisoners,’ and this, at such 
a moment of suspense and in the absence of official information, must 


*1Sept. 


17-21, 1745. 
32Sept. 24-27, 1745. 
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have sold many copies of the History. And when the pamphlet came 
out, in striking contrast to the list of thirteen published in the 
Gazette, it gave name and title of ninety-one officers who were killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoner in the action of Prestonpans,** and stated 
that there were “above 300 private Men kill’d, about 400 wounded, 
and near 500 made Prisoners.’’ Information concerning the losses of 
the rebels was quite as definite: four of their officers and fifty men 
were killed and two officers and eighty men wounded." The dis- 
parity between their own casualties and those of the enemy may 
well have seemed portentous to Englishmen reading the pamphlet, 
and this, no doubt, was as the author of the document had meant it 
to be. One more dispatch, an account of preparations which threat- 
ened an immediate descent of the Highlanders upon England,°° he 
transcribed from the Gazetie (Sept. 24-28) into the History (pp. 44- 
45), and brought his pamphlet to an end with an appeal for every 
Englishman to arm: 


I shall conclude these Papers, with exhorting every Man in this Kingdom to 
exert himself, not only in his Station, but as far as Health, Strength, and Age 
will permit him, to leave at present the Calling which he pursues, and however 
foreign his Way of Life may have been to the Exercise of Arms, to take them 
up and enure [sic] himself to them: Nor should this be delayed a Moment, for, 
I repeat it once more, HIS ALL IS AT STAKE. This is not the Cause of a Party: 
I shall be excused, if I say it is not the Cause in which the King only is con- 
cerned, your Religion, my Countrymen, your Laws, vour Liberties, your Lives, 
the Safety of your Wives and Children; THE WHOLE is in Danger, and for God 
Almighty’s Sake! lose not a Moment in ARMING YOURSELVES for their 
Preservation. (p. 46-7.) 

The publication of the History of the Present Rebellion in Scot- 
land was duly noted in the periodicals of the month.*® The last ad- 
vertisement in current journals which the writer has found, that of 
November 2-5 in the London Evening Post, added a rather curious 
note: “As the Facts told in this History set this Young Invader in 
a true Light, the Enemies of our Constitution have used their utmost 
Endeavours to decry and suppress it.” 


In a work of this nature little indication of authorship** is to be 





33Pp, 40-44. 

34P. 44. A note explains that this account was taken from the Caledonian 
Mercury, “printed since Mr. Macpherson left them.” But the figures of the 
Caledonian Mercury were: 500 private men killed, above 900 wounded and 1400 
made prisoners on the English side; and on their own four officers and thirty 
men killed, and two officers and seventy or eighty men wounded, : 

“°Cf. H. W. Richmond, The Navy in the War oy 1739-48 (Cambridge, 1920), 
TE, 172: 

26Gentleman’s Magazine, XV (1745), 560; London Magazine, XIV (1745), 
571; Scots Magazine, VII (1745), 495. 

37W. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (Oxford, 1918), II, 56-57. 
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expected, but certain passages of the History where the previous meas- 
ures of Government are defended (e.g., pp. 24-25) show the mind of 
the author as of one practiced in the summing up of evidence, and 
Fielding’s favourite form of the auxiliary, hath, is used throughout. 
As Mr. Cross has said, Fielding’s political writings, though they add 
little to his literary reputation, are good pamphleteering.** And good 
pamphleteering was good politics in eighteenth-century England, as 
it had been in the time of Charles II, when L’Estrange, supplanting 
the first King’s Journalist, had shrewdly indicated the cause of his 
ascent: 


The Humours of the Common People [are] much more capable of being tuned 
and wrought upon by convenient hints and touches in the shape and air of a 
Pamphlet than by the strongest reasons and best notions imaginable under any 
other and more sober form whatever.®” 


The “shape and air” of Fielding’s pamphlet fitted it to the needs 
of the hour: and the press, both metropolitan and provincial, borrowed 
its “convenient touches” to bring home to their readers the peril 
in which the Jacobite rising had placed the church and “the present 
Happy Establishment” of the Hanoverian Succession. As a vehicle 
for the dissemination of propaganda the History of the Present Re- 
bellion in Scotland justified itself. As a history it put an account— 
not entirely unbiased, one must add—into wider circulation, and made 
public in London the first and perhaps the only official list of English 
officers taken prisoners at Prestonpans. No evidence has been found 
of a second printing of the tract in London: since it carried the 
relation of events only as far as Prestonpans, the rapid progress of 
the war must have soon out-dated it; but the British Museum has 
a copy which bears a Dublin imprint and purports to be a second 
edition. The success which the pamphlet owed to the historical ma- 
terial it contained perhaps suggested to the author that an account 
of the war, per se, might be worth while. 

At any rate Fielding later set his hand to a complete history of 
the Jacobite rising—discussed in the following pages—a work which 
has had perhaps more than the usual vicissitudes of a fugitive piece. 
We are told that Fielding was “notoriously indifferent to the fate of 
his anonymous pieces.” In the case of this history of the Forty-Five, 
however, he seems to have taken a hand in the directing of fate; 
for this particular literary foundling was left on the doorstep of the 





“STbid., II, 17. 
“1. G. Muddiman, The King’s Journalist (London, 1923), pp. 163-164. 
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reading public three times in as many years, christened three times 
by names so similar that it is difficult to avoid confusing their iden- 
tity,"° and answered for by three different sets of sponsors, no one 
of whom was unknown in the publishing world. All this in the life- 
time of the author. Of these three publications the second (1747), 
lost sight of for a time, is known to Fielding scholars;*! though copies 
of the work are rare; but the first (1746), and the third (1748), have, 
I think, escaped notice. The first publication of the complete ac- 
count of the Forty-Five was under the title A Succinct History of the 
Rebellion and appeared serially in the Museum,'* one of the lesser- 
known literary ventures of Robert Dodsley. After the failure of his 
Publick Register, which he attributed to the extra expense involved 
in the stamping of it, Dodsley projected a second periodical, this 
time a fortnightly, engaged with Akenside to edit it and bespoke 
contributions from his acquaintance among the Jiteratz,. The new 
periodical, widely advertised at the outset, was not to be wholly 
devoted to literature, however; according to the prospectus*® it was 
to carry a résumé of the “present Transactions of Europe, particu- 
larly such as concern our own Country.” These were to be featured 
as Historical Memoirs—a name chosen, one must think, with an eye 
fixed on the Stamp Act which permitted a fine and not always pre- 
dictable distinction to be made between ‘‘news,”’ which must circulate 
on stamped paper, and “history” which, possibly, might go free. 
The publication of the Museum began on Saturday, March 29, 1746, 
and the fistorical Memoirs which appeared respectively in the first 
three and in the thirteenth issues of the periodical (that is, on the 
dates of March 29, April 12 and 26, and September 13, all of the 


404 Succinct History of the Rebellion (London, R. Dodsley, 1746); A Com- 
pleat and Authentick History of the Rise, Progress and Extinction of the Late 
Rebellion (London, M. Cooper, 1747); “A Brief and Accurate Account of the 
Rise, Progress and Extinction of the Rebellion Raised in Scotland in the Year 
1745,” A Tour Thro the Whole Island of Graet Britain (London, S. Birt, T. Os- 
borne, D. Brown, J. Hodges, J. Osborn, A. Millar, and J. Robinson, 1748). 


41Cross, op. cit., TI, 54-56. 


‘THE MUSEUM: or, the Literary and Historical REGISTER. Volume the 
First. London: Printed for R. Dodsley in Pall Mall MDCCXLVI. _ Thirty- 
nine numbers of the Museum were published; the last dated Sept. 12, 1747. 
Dodsley later collected them into three volumes. All references to the Museum 
in this article are to this collection. 


The plan of the Museum and Dodsley’s unfortunate experience in adver- 
tising the periodical are discussed in my article, “The Museum,” Notes and 
Queries, CLXI (1931), 355-356. 
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year 1746), constitute an account of the Jacobite rising of Forty- 


Five, introduced by the following remarks: 


There is nothing that can contribute more to the furnishing proper Materials, 
for the History of any Period of Time, than the setting down in a clear and 
Chronological Order, a plain Narration of Facts while they are yet recent, and 
it is in a manner impossible that any material Mistakes should be made about 
them. . . . In order to prevent this [mistakes about Dates and Circumstances”’], 
with regard to so memorable, as well as melancholy a Series of Transactions, 
as have passed since the breaking out of the present Rebellion, we thought 
we could not open this Part of our Work with greater Propriety, than by giving 
this History distinctly.4* 


The narrative, after a few general references to the preparation 
made abroad for an expedition to Scotland, begins with the same 
dispatch from the Gazette of August 13, which had been used in the 
pamphlet.*° In the Museum it reads, 


As for the Frigate beforementioned, she cruized for some Days between the 
Islands of Bara and Uyst, and at last stood in for the Coast of Lochabar, and 
there landed betwixt the Islands of Mull and Skie the young Chevalier and his 
Attendants.46 


From this point on, the Succinct History follows the dispatches in the 
Gazette as closely as had the pamphlet of the previous October, a 
fact that accounts for the parallel passages which the two works con- 
tain. The first section** closes with the arrival of the invading force 
at Derby, the second*’ describes the retreat of the Highlanders, and 
their subsequent gathering in the west of Scotland for the siege of 
Stirling. With the next instalment, which came out in the issue of 
April 26*® directly after the battle of Culloden, three sections of the 
history had appeared in consecutive numbers of the periodical; but 
as the last dispatch used was of date February 2, they had carried 
the narrative no farther than the movements of the two armies after 
the battle of Falkirk, with the Highlanders retreating northward and 
the Duke of Cumberland preparing his army to follow them.’ That 
is, the Museum was proceeding, with an eye still fixed on the variable 
limit where, “news’ became “history” (and the publisher amenable 
to law), at the discreet distance of nearly three months behind the 
events which it chronicled. But the Stamp Act was a net that 
caught strange fish, especially when they ventured into the preserves 





4The Museum. I, 25. 

S5Ante, p. 109. 

46“Historical Memoirs,” The Museum, 1 (1746), 26. 

47]bid., 1 (1746), 25-40. 

4S] bid., I (1746), 75-80. 

497 bid., I (1746), 109-120. 

50Cf. “General Hawley’s Address to his Officers.” State Papers. Scotland. 
1745. No. 35. 
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of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and Dodsley, who was not likely to 
forget his former experience with the Publick Register,’ may have 
stipulated with the author for a margin of safety. At all events 
Fielding contented himself with a glowing compliment to the Duke 
(in which, however, the Museum did not venture so much as to 
allude to Culloden) and dropped, or appeared to drop, his account 
of the rebellion, at the very hour when an eight-page broadside*-— 
the third Extraordinary Gazette within three days—was issuing from 
Amen-Corner to proclaim the end of the war and the dispersal of 
the Highland troops. Whether because Dodsley was cautious or be- 
cause Counsellor Fielding was occupied with professional duties at 
the Lent Assizes on the Western Circuit and the sittings of the King’s 
Bench in London,** no further numbers of the history appeared for 
nearly five months. Then, in the issue of September 13, the account 
of the rebellion was resumed in the Museum with an airy reference 
to the time “When we last treated of this Subject.” Much of this, 
the final section, was in the form of a journal dealing with the siege 
of Fort William, transcribed from the Gesciie where it had been 
represented as “drawn up at the Time by an Officer of the Garrison” 
(the conventional introduction used to validate news from the front). 
When this journal was concluded Fielding resumed the narrative, but 
apparently he had wearied of his task and after a brief account of 
the batile of Culloden, he brought it swiftly to an end with the 
following passage: 

Thus the Flame of the Rebellion, which after being smothered for a Time 
in Scotland, broke out at last with such Force, as to spread itself into England, 
and not without Reason alarmed the Inhabitants of this Metropolis, was in a 
short Space totally extinguished by him who gave the first Check to the Force; 
and who perhaps alone was capable of performing this Service to his Coun- 
try, his Father, and his King. It is sufficiently known how great a Hazard 
the Person runs of displeasing him, who praises his Royal Highness; but the 
Regard we own to Truth, Justice, and the Publick, obliges one on this Occasion 
to declare that Providence particularly made use of him as its most proper 
Instrument in performing this Work. He it was who revived the Spirits of the 
People by the Magnanimity of his own Behaviour. He without Severity restored 
Discipline in the Army. He prudently delayed at Aberdcen till the Troops re- 
covered their Fatigue and the Season open’d a Road to Victory. He waited 


with Patience, chose with Discretion, and most happily and gloriously improved 
that Opportunity which blasted the Hopes of the Rebels, and has secured to us 


The Publick Register, June 13, 1741. See also, Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley 
(London, MCMX), pp. 70-71. 

52April 26, 1746. 

53Cross, op. cit., II, 41-42. 

*4Loc, cit., 1, 507-521. 
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the present Possession and future Prospect of the wisest and best-framed Con- 
stitution, administered by the gentlest and most indulgent Government Europe 
can boast. 


In his introduction to the Succinct History of the Rebellion” the 
author had said he intended ‘“‘no more than a plain Historical Narra- 
tion.” That, and certainly little else, he had produced—a narrative 
skilfully woven round the dispatches of the Gazette, from the facts 
and figures of which he never strayed. Fielding, through his friends 
in the Ministry, undoubtedly had access to trustworthy political news, 
as Mr. Cross notes;*® but there were reasons why this should be used 
discreetly,” and for the greater part of the Succinct History he relied 
upon the same sources as his rivals, who were willing, it would seem, 
to combine the official dispatches with no assistance other than that 
of the compositor, as in the “Monthly Chronologer” of the London 
Magazine, or to supplement them as some other periodicals did with 
gossip from private letters, finding it quite sufficient to preface any 
such excursion with a remark: “Here we will leave the Gazette a 
little and give some other Account of the Surrender of this Place,’’* 
or to cite in lieu of authority, “An eye-witness, an Officer in our 
Militia who is a man of fortune and good credit declares . . .”*” 
There were, too, among dispatches from the Gazette, fine passages 
that lifted his compilation above “journeyman’s work” and on the 
whole, though Fielding perhaps had little reason for pride in his 
contribution to the Museum, he may have thought—as certainly the 
Ministry did—that he performed a patriotic duty in giving the of- 
ficial dispatches a wider publicity at a time when unchecked rumours 
could add considerably to the difficulties of his Majesty’s Government. 
He may have felt, too, that A Succinct History of the Late Rebellion 
had at least appeared in good company. The most cursory glance 
through the three volumes of the Museum will identify distinguished 
work which came out first in those pages; and, as Miss Marion 
Addington has shown," besides William Collins, the two Wartons 
and Garrick, Dodsley numbered many lesser lights among his con- 
tributors. Dodsley, as well, had reason to be pleased with the ac- 


“> Museum, 1 (1746), 25. 

“Op. cit., II, 18. 

‘In the opinion of the writer, Fielding used such information far more 
freely in the True Patriot and, later, in the Jacobdite’s Journal, than in the 
History. 

“SScots Magazine, VII (1745), 531. 

“Tbid., VII (1745), 632. 

60°The Museum,” Notes and Queries, CLXIT (1932), 47-48. 
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count of the war which appeared in his Museum: it was measurably 
better than those of rival periodicals. The last chapter came out in 
the issue of September, 1746, and Dodsley and his readers were 
done with the History of the Rebellion, Others, it would seem, were 
not. 

The intense interest of the public in all that concerned the rebellion 
gave occasion for a second publication of the History within a year. 
Excitement continued long after the dispersal of the clans, kept alive 
by the punitive campaigns in the Highlands,"' the transportations, 
by ship-loads, of rebel Scots sent out to the plantations in America, 
and more than all else, perhaps, by the trial and the execution of 
the unfortunate Scotch Lords on Tower Hill—a state of things strik- 
ingly reflected by the advertisements of fugitive literature which filled 
columns of the press and were re-doubled at the execution of Lord 
Lovat as the first anniversary of Culloden drew near. A Brief Account 
of the Life and Family of Miss Jenny Cameron,®* Ascanius,™ and 
The Wandercr®* added to the apocrypha of the Prince; A Journey 
through Part of England and Scotland, recounting the pursuit of the 
Highlanders, went into its third edition;®° and rival pamphlets de- 
scribed themselves as the only authentic account of the trial and 
execution of the Scotch Lords and the sole repository of their last 
words."® Of the prints, Hogarth’s matchless portrait of old Lord 
Lovat counting off the clans on his fingers, alone, was art, but the 
print-shops crowded that with a score of others: Flora MacDonald 
and Jenny Cameron. Done from the Life,“" The Duke of Cumberland 
on Horseback, in his cocked hat, with the riband across his breast;®* 
the White Horse of the Hanoverians on broadsides of the ‘new song,” 
God Save the King; and Effigies of Kilmarnock and Balmerino.® 
Prints came out that showed every detail of the executions save the 
last: the prisoner and the headsman in their places, pages holding 
the headcloth as if it were the train of a court-dress, spectators 
grouped and seated about on the scaffold, like the audience in Ho- 


®1Evan Charteris, William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, His Early Life 
and Times 1721-1748 (London, 1913), I, 282 ff. 

®2St. James’s Evening Post, Sept. 2-4, 1746. 

®°Tbid., April 11-14, 1747. 

“47 bid., April 23-25, 1747. 

657 bid., April 11-14, 1747. 

“6Tbid., March 10-12, 1747, and Aug. 21-23, 1746. 

877bid., March 26-28, 1747. 

687 bid., Oct. 25-28, 1746. 

6°7bid., Aug. 21-23, 1746. 
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garth’s first night of the Beggar’s Opera. With all these advertise- 
ments multiplying, what wonder that it occurred to someone—if one 
could only know to whom!—that this should be the time to repeat 
A Succinct History of the Rebellion. 


It would be idle to speculate on the question of how the rights 
of publication were transferred from Dodsley and his colleagues of 
the Museum, who had warned brother-publishers that they would 
prosecute for piracy,’ but in a new format and with a title which 
(capitals transliterated) reads in part, 


A Compleat and Authentick History of the Rise, Progress, and Extinction 
of the Late Rebellion, and of the Proceedings against the Principal Persons 
concerned therein. . . . Interspersed with the Characters of their Chief LEADERS, 
and a curious Detail of their Negociations abroad... . 


it appeared in a thin octavo volume published by M. Cooper at the 
Globe in Pater-Noster-Row in April, 1747, almost to a day on the 
anniversary of Culloden, which had ended the rebellion it chronicles 
—an arrangement certainly not without Fielding’s consent, since the 
changes made in preparing it a second time for the press have been 
identified as the work of his pen.‘! The attribution of the work, needs 
not, however, depend upon internal evidence. In the second (1758) 
edition of Sarah Fielding’s Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia as Mr. 
Cross points out,’* a fly-leaf at the end of the volume displays an 
advertisement of “Books printed for A. MILLAR in the Strand. 
Written by Henry Fielding, Esquire.” Among the twenty titles listed 
there, most of which appear in some contracted form, one reads, 
“The History of the Rebellion in Scotland. 1745.” As far as I 
am) aware, it has not been pointed out that this item may—and I 
feel confident that it does—refer to the Compleat and Authenlick 
History of 1747, rather than, as has been supposed, to the October 
pamphlet of 1745. This is the more probable since the pamphlet 
which recorded only the earlier events of the war, would have been 
superseded, it might seem, when a complete history by the same 
author came into circulation. The price of the History as quoted 
by Millar in his advertisment on the fly-leaf offers no solution: since 
both works were advertised originally for one shilling,’ although a 
copy of the Compleat and Authentick History now in the Fielding 





Daily Advertiser, March 21, 1746. 

1Cross, op. cit., I, 56. 

*2]bid., II, 56-7 n. 

*3S§t. James’s Evening Post, Oct. 5-8, 1745, and Gentleman’s Magazine, XVII 
(1747), 204. 
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Collection at Yale has a half-title that records a price of two shillings. 

The Compleat and Authentick History has been discussed fully in 
Mr. Cross’ work on Fielding,‘* and the title is given at length in 
his bibliography;*” it is therefore unnecessary here to do more than 
consider the relation of this second publication to the original which 
had appeared in the Museum a few months before. A careful com- 
parison of the two versions shows that the new work is augmented 
by an introduction (pp. 1-9); a long interpolation describing the 
council of the rebel leaders at Derby*® during which they decided 
upon retreat (pp. 26-29); phrases and sentences deftly written in 
to bridge abrupt transitions; various documents (p. 102, ef. seq.) 
concerning the intervention of the French court on behalf of the 
rebel leaders and the recognition by Parliament of the Duke’s services 
in putting down the revolt; an account of the Prince’s adventures 
during the months that intervened between the battle of Culloden 
and his escape to France (this last warranted to be “without any 
Mixture of those Romantick Tales that have been published on that 
Head,’”—a commendable restraint, certainly, considering the scope 
for romance which that subject offered, but hardly calculated to help 
the sale of the book among the vulgar); a list of the rebels named 
in the Bill of Attainder; and a summary of the capture, trial, and 
execution of the Scotch Lords. The “characters” of the leaders 
promised by the title are those of the earls of Cromartie and Kil- 
marnock, Lord Balmerino, Lord Lovat, and Charles Radcliffe. Numer- 
ous typographical changes give a different aspect to the page: the 
long heavy paragraphs of the Museum are broken up into shorter 
sections, and occasional variations in the spelling of proper names 
and in the use of italics occur. Mr. Cross thinks that the reason 
for Fielding’s dropping his favourite hath is because he “purposely 
disguised his hand, so far as he could, in doing a piece of journey- 
man’s work to which the hazards of life had driven him.’*? In that 
connection, it is interesting to note that in what was undoubtedly 
a hasty transcription from the pages of the original, the author some- 
times wrote kat where the Museum reads has.** There is very little 


“Op. cit., II, 54-57. 
Op. cit., TI, 314-315. 


‘David, Lord Elcho, A Short Account of the Affairs of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1907), p. 337 ff. 


‘Op. ctt., Tl, 538-56. 


‘Compleat and Authentick History, p. 15. 
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actual revision of content; with the exception of the changes and 
additions noted above, which lengthen the original by something like 
a third, the Compleat and Authentick History of the Rise, Progress 
and Extinction of the Late Rebellion follows verbatim the papers which 
had appeared in the Museum. 


The third publication of Fielding’s account of the Forty-Five, little 
more than a year later, apparently owes something to the editorial 
activities of Samuel Richardson, a circumstance which would have 
afforded some amusement to the author, if, indeed, he followed the 
career of his history so far. In the summer of 1748 there was a 
sudden revival of interest in the rebellion, especially in Scotland, for 
the Court of Justiciary which would sit at Edinburgh in the early 
autumn, was expected to bring indictments for high treason against 
many prominent Scots who had been “excepted and foreprized out of 
the general and free pardon” of the Act of Grace. A page in the 
Scots Magazine will suffice to illustrate the extent to which publishers 
were exploiting this event. A list of twenty-two publications on the 
subject of the rebellion was displayed in larger type than was ordi- 
narily used in the periodical, and prefaced by the following announce- 
ment: “As the prosecutions now carrying on at Edinburgh is [sic] 
a subject of general conversation, we shall here point out some his- 
torical articles, essays, &c., which our readers may incline to look 
at." Fielding’s Compleat and Authentick History of the. Rise, Prog- 
ress, and Extinction of the Late Rebellion—he was publishing the 
Jacobite’s Journal,” now—did not appear in that list, nor in a simi- 
lar list displayed the following month in the same manner and num- 
bering above thirty publications; but it was, nevertheless, being made 
available to a new class of readers. In July the fourth edition of 
an old work of Defoe’s which had been in preparation was announced: 
“A Tour Through the Whole Island of Great Britain . . . With very 
great Additions, Improvements, and Corrections: which bring it down 
to the Year 1748. In Four Neat Pocket volumes. Price 12 s.’’*! 
The work was brought out by a group of London _book-sellers,*? 





“The third un-numbered page, probably the wrapper, of the September 
issue, X (1748). 

““That periodical ran from Dec. 5, 1747, to Nov. 5, 1748. 

“ISt. James’s Evening Post, July 19-21, 1748. All references to the Tour 
following are to the fourth edition (London, 1748). 

““For a list of these, see n. 40. In the Harvard copy of the Tour which was 
used in the preparation of this paper, the name of A. Millar appears before 
that of J. Osborn, in the fourth volume. 
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among them A. Millar, who, as has been said,** in 1758 was adver- 
tising the History of the Rebellion as written by Henry Fielding. 
The editor was designated ‘ta Gentleman,” but Richardson scholars 
ascribe to him the re-working of the Tour from the second and third* 
to the sixth edition,®® though his name does not appear on the title- 
page of Defoe’s Tour Through the Whole Island of Great Britain 
until the seventh edition, three years after his death. The fourth 
volume of the work is devoted to a description of Scotland, and ap- 
pended to it is one of the “very great Additions,” to which the title 
specifically alluded: 


. a curious Relation is given in the Fourth Volume, of the Rise, Progress, 
and Suppression of the late unnatural Rebellion; and which to avoid Confusion 
and Repetition, we thought proper to reserve to that Place, in our Account of 
Scotland, where it began and where it had a happy Extinction, by the glorious 
Victory of his Royal Highness, the Duke, at Culloden. ' 


The relation thus referred to constitutes the sixth letter of the vol- 
ume*® and appears there under a heading which certainly should 
have been familiar to the reading public by that time: “LETTER 
VI. Containing a brief and accurate Account of the Rise, Progress, 
and Extinction of the Rebellion raised in Scotland in the year 1745.” 


The long introduction which Fielding had given to his Compleat 
and Authentick History was, of course, omitted here; and in its 
stead the editor attempts to explain why, exactly, a history should 
have been incorporated in a work of this kind. The letter begins: 
Sir, 


I shall now proceed to the Performance of my Promise, made in different 
Parts of the preceding Letters; to wit, to give a brief Account of the Rise, 
Progress, and Suppression of the unnatural and unprovoked Rebellion of 1745, 
purposely referred to this Place, as it was the Part where the Flame broke out; 
and which is the more necessary to be given, as it must be supposed to have 
considerably affected the Several Towns and Countries which were the principal 
Scenes of Action, and is also, as it will here appear, at one View, . . . in all 
its different Progressions. 


In taking over the work for his own use, the editor of the Tour 
omitted nearly all the interpolated material with which Fielding had 
augmented the original papers; often, indeed, excising even the little 
introductory and concluding phrases with which the latter had woven 
his narrative together. But, although these changes brought the ac- 





SS4Ante, p. 119. 
“4Clara Linklater Thomson, Samuel Richardson, A Biographical and Critical 
Study (London, 1900), pp. 40-41, and p. 297. 


‘John Nichols, Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
Printer, F.S.A. (London, 1782), p. 158. 


8460p. cit., IV, 322-368. 
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count, as it appears in the Tour, much more closely to that of the 
original published in the Museum, both in length and in material 
included, it is nevertheless possible to determine that the version in 
the Tour was copied directly from Fielding’s Compleat and Authentick 
History of the Rise, Progress and Extinction of the Late Rebellion. 
The most important interpolation in the latter (pp. 26-29), as has 
been pointed out, concerns the Council of the rebel chiefs at Derby,*’ 
after which the retreat of the Highland army began. The editor of 
the Tour, rejecting the greater part of this interpolation, character- 
istically found himself unable to resist the one bit of gossip** it 
had contained: 


It was observed by the People of the Houses where their principal Com- 
manders quarter'd, that upon the Rising of the last Council, their Chiefs looked 
very dejected, and that some of them railed at the French and Irish about the 
young Pretender, and others made no Scruple of saying they were betray’d. This 
is certain, that whatever was the Matter, they were thenceforward always diffi- 
dent of each other, and that the Pretender himself was afterward not much con- 
sidered, and but indifferently obey’d. (Tour... IV, 336.) 


Even where the editor of the Tour has greatly cut the original, 
can be shown that he was following the Compleat and Authentick 
History. For example, a dispatch in the Gazette had stated that after 
the rebels took possession of Edinburgh, they began to open trenches 
with the purpose of besieging the Castle.** All three versions of 
Fielding’s History make use of this dispatch, and to it each one 
adds a comment so characteristic that whoever reads may have an 
illustration, in miniature, of the nature of the three transcriptions: 


. a very needless and strange Attempt, and served only to — them- 
selv es to considerable Loss, as appeared by the Event. (Museum. I, 29.) 
... a very needless and wild Attempt, and served only to expose themselves 
to considerable Loss, as appeared by the Event, and might easily have been 
foreseen. (A Compleat and Authentick History ...p. 9.)9 
. a very needless and wild Attempt. (Tour... IV, 326.) 


Apparently there was no effort, in any one of the three versions, 
to correct any statement by comparison with later information. The 
spelling of a proper name might change, hyphens might come and 
italics might disappear, but any fact or figure that had been ‘“‘pub- 
lished by authority” in the Gazette was as inviolable to Richardson 
as to Fielding, and quite as good, apparently, in March of 46, 
April of °47, and in July of °48, as it had been in the hour of 








S7See ante, p. 120. 

“84 Compleat and Authentick History, p. 29. 

S9Oct. 5-8, 1745. 

“Reference is to second page so numbered. In the pamphlet, the pagination 
9-16 has been repeated. 
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excitement at the height of the Forty-Five. There are, however, 
many instances like the following where some little phrase, deftly 
interpolated, shifts the burden of praise or blame; and the Duke of 
Cumberland—thanks, one feels, to Henry Fielding, who immensely 
admired him—is always the gainer by the change. One hardly needs 
say that such phrases, gratifying to the rest of the royal family 
if not to the Duke himself, were not among those excised by the 
editor of the Tour: 


On the 9th, Sir John Ligonier On the 9th Sir John Ligonier 
marched with the Brigade of Guards, marched with the Brigade of Guards, 
and the Regiment of Semple to Litch- and one Regiment of Semple, to Litch- 
field. (Museum, I, 76.) field, pursuant to his Royal Highness’s 

Instructions. (Compleat History, p. 
38; and Tour, IV, 40.) 

Slight changes that occur from time to time show that the suc- 
cessive revisers were alert at each publication to take advantage of 
any change in the interest of the public. At the beginning of hostilities 
there was much curiosity about the leaders of the rebellion, and no 
particular concerning them was too puerile for the taste of the 
public. One who is familiar with the letters and journals of that time 
experiences no surprise, therefore, to read in the Museum that “the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, an elderly Man, and corpulent in his Person, 
acted as Colonel of Hussars” (I, 32). It so happened that this Earl 
was one of the rebels whose fate aroused much compassion in Eng- 
land, and Fielding, who made the redaction of the work for the 
Compleat and Authentick History after Kilmarnock’s execution, re- 
flects this feeling when he writes, “the unfortunate Earl of Kilmar- 
nock acted as Colonel of Hussars” (p. 14). By 1748, however, the 
Earl’s was an old story; and perhaps space was at some premium 
in those neat pocket volumes of the Tour, for the editor refused the 
tithe his predecessor had paid, respectively, to curiosity and to senti- 
ment—though usually ready enough to sacrifice to either—and set 
his own line: “The Earl of Kilmarnock acted as Colonel of Hussars.” 

It would be difficult to believe that Fielding, himself, prepared his 
history for its final appearance in the Tour. The character of the 
changes and the technique with which excisions and transitions are 





made suggest the hand of a printer; and of one, moreover, who well 
knew the value of space. But if it was Richardson who revised A 
Compleat and Authentick History of the Rise, Progress and Extinc- 
tion of the Late Rebellion for the new edition of Defoe’s Tour, it 
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we 


seems probable that its anonymity had been preserved; not even the 
pressure of business could easily have induced him to include the 
work of the man who had written Joseph Andrews, that “lewd and 
ungenerous engraftment upon Pamela.” As for Fielding, he was then 
on ihe eve of his appointment to the Bow Street magistracy—the only 
political reward he even received for the services of his pen to the 
house of Hanover and the cause of Constitutional Goxernment—and 
he was already busy with the final chapters of Tom Jones, the second 
of the great novels upon which his fame rests and which quite eclipsed 
his lesser writings, even to his own generation. He was probably 
unaware of, certainly he was not interested in, this last adventure 
of his History. Some inadvertency, apparently, brought to Richard- 
son’s desk this little volume of his rival; and between the covers of 
A Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain it seems to have 
kept the secret of its authorship; unless, indeed, the editor of the 
ninth edition,”' complaining as the editor of a pirated volume would, 
glanced at Henry Fielding when he wrote, 


Many of the first literary characters of the age . . . have favoured us with 
their assistance, which we here gratefully acknowledge. The value of their 
favours would have been considerably increased, had we been permitted to 
mention their names. (I, iii.) 


°'Dublin, 1779. 











THE DEUS EX MACHINA IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


By THoMAs SHEARER DUNCAN 


Washington University 


It is a matter of great importance but sometimes of extreme diffi- 
culty to reconstruct from the work of an artist, without any definite 
statement on his part, the theory of art, if he has one, according 
to which he works. Just as difficult and just as important is it 
to determine how far the artist is bound by the rules that) he rec- 
ognizes as applicable to his art, whether he comes to the point where 
he finds its commonly accepted forms unable to express what he has 
to say and is therefore compelled to create a new technique for him- 
self. This consideration raises the question whether the artist is 
more concerned with what he is attempting to express or with the 
devices he uses in expressing it, and, for the dramatist, whether his 
technique is determined to any degree by the philosophy of life ac- 
cording to which he interprets events. One of the most interesting 
of the problems which the study of Greek tragedy presents is that 
bit of technique known as the deus ex machina, the device by which 
action is interrupted by the accidental appearance of a character or 
the intervention of a god in a way that helps in bringing about the 
denouement. As a device in drama it is regarded as defective by 
many serious critics. In the following pages an attempt is made to 
show the logical basis on which the use of it rests in Greek drama. 

Though Aristotle seems not to have been willing to pronounce final 
judgment on a few problems connected with Greek drama, he had no 
uncertainty about the use of the deus ex machina. His argument 
seems to be that, in order to produce the proper effect of catharsis, 
event should follow event by the rule of necessity or probability, and, 
for this reason, the device is inappropriate. “It is therefore evident,” 
he says, 


that the unravelling of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise 
out of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the deus ex machina—as 
in the Medea, or in the Return of the Greeks in the Iliad. The deus ex 
machina should be employed only for events external to the drama,—for ante- 
cedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond the range of human knowledge, 
and which require to be reported or foretoid; for to the gods we ascribe the 
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power of seeing all things. Within the action there must be nothing irrational. 
If the irrational cannot be excluded it should be outside the scope of the 
tragedy.! 


The Return of the Greeks is generally admitted to have reference 
to the incident in Book II of the Jliad in which Agamemnon, after 
his dream, makes trial of the Achaeans to see whether they will 
enter the battle or start for home, and the intervention of Athena 
when it appeared that they could not be kept back from the ships. 
The commentator Porphyry on the passage attempts to show that 
Homer’s incident may easily be reconciled with Aristotle’s theory of 
dramatic propriety, by pointing out that Athena’s appearance in the 
poem at this point merely serves to arouse Odysseus to a natural 
action.” The situation is met by human means: the goddess’ prompt- 
ing represents only the process of reasoning that would go on in the 
mind of Odysseus. The commentary is interesting as showing that 
the writer felt it necessary to square the practice of Homer with the 
theory of Aristotle. 


Two explanations are given of the reference to the Medea. By- 
water assumes that it has to do with the ending of the play, in which 
Medea is transported from the scene in the chariot of the sun. 
Flickinger, by drawing attention to another passage in the Poetics, 
connects it with the accidental appearance of Aegeus in Corinth to 
offer an asylum to Medea.* The explanations show the two ways 
in which the deus ex machina must be understood. 

Aristotle’s criticism of the device is directed not primarily against 
the stage technique employed; he is concerned with examining it as 
a proper manner of interpreting human action and human fate, and 
hence with estimating the effect that it produces upon the spectators 
of a drama. His criticism will therefore be equally applicable to the 
play where the god or superhuman being is made actually to appear 
in order to give a direction to the action, and to that where the action 
of the drama is brought about by forces not set in motion by the 
acting character. In other words, it will be applicable to any situa- 
tion that represents divine intervention in human affairs. Again, it 
includes accident, as playing a part in human tragedy and attaining 

'Cf. S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art4, London, 
1911. 1454a37-1454b7. 

Be Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909. n. ad 


“Cf. Roy C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama3: Chicago, 1928, p. 
293. 
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ends in other than a rational way, as, e.g., the appearance of Aegeus 
at Corinth in the Medea to offer asylum to Medea, and the drinking 
of the poisoned wine by the dove in the Jon. With the use of either 
divine intervention or accident the poet easily lays himself open to 
the charge of seeking a simple way to the solution of a human prob- 
lem. In this paper the term deus ex machine will be used in a broad 
way to cover both explanations of action, as Aristotle’s definition 
seems to do. 

Aristotle makes another reference to the device. In the Meta- 
physics (983a18) he observes that Anaxagoras, in his cosmogony, 
uses Nous as a mechané to explain why something exists of necessity, 
instead of consistently showing the causes of things. 

How far Aristotle expresses a criticism generally made in his own 
day there is no certain way of knowing. That his judgment would 
be accepted as right, as it has been by literary critics since, for the 
most part, may be assumed. A contemporary in a different sphere 
of art, the comic poet Antiphanes, derides the device, but he may 
simply have been re-echoing Aristophanes rather than giving either 
the prevailing view or that of the expert. In the well-known frag- 
ment of the Poiesis, he ridicules the ease with which the tragic poet 
unravels his plot: “Phen, when they can say nothing further and are 
completely stopped in their dramas, they raise the machine as they 
would a finger, and that satisfies the spectators.” 

Plato makes Socrates in the Cratylus (425p) take a fling at the 
interpretation of the causes of things which the device would suggest. 
Socrates approaches the question as to how objects first got their 
names. It seems to him funny if he must assume that names were 
given first as a sort of imitation of the object in letters and syllables. 
The only alternative he has is to suppose that the gods gave names 
to things originally, just as the tragic poets, when they have diffi- 
culties with their plots, raise up the gods to solve them. No judgment 
is offered here expressly on the device or on the interpretation of 
action which the device implies. The witticism is probably without 
malice. Socrates was a friend of Euripides and invariably appeared 
in the theater when Euripides was presenting a new play. 

Two passages in Aristophanes make light fun of the deus ex ma- 
china. In the Acharnians, Dicaeopolis, privileged to make a speech 
for himself in court, goes to seek Euripides to learn from him how 





he may appear in the most affecting and appealing light. His servant 
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says that Euripides is at home and not at home, his mind abroad 
gathering verses, his body at home upstairs.* Euripides cannot take 
time to come down but finally consents to be “rolled out” as on a 
machine, like a god in one of his own tragedies.° Aristophanes’ ridi- 
cule seems to be levelled, not only at the tragic invention, but also 
at the mechanism of the device. 


Again, in the T hesmophoriazusae, vs. 96, the device appears. Aga- 
thon is rolled out upon a machine, as was Euripides in the Acharnians. 
From this it may be assumed that Agathon also used this bit of 
dramatic technique. In the same play (vss. 1105-34), when Mnesilo- 
chus is being guarded, he sees a figure flying by means of the tragic 
mechané through the air. It is Euripides disguised as Perseus. Mne- 
silochus, at once seeing a chance to be rescued, assumes the role of 
Andromeda chained to the rocks. 


Now one is more than skeptical whether Aristophanes’ fun-making 
is to be taken as offering anything very valuable in the way of 
literary criticism. It is surprising how long students of Aristophanes 
have been willing to accept the judgment of the tragic poets Aeschylus 
and Euripides (and in a few works, Sophocles) as being valuable 
literary criticism and not broad farce as it really is. In his recent 
book, Aristophanes (New York, Oxford University Press, 1933), Sir 
Gilbert Murray, after rejecting all that is evidently horse play, finds 
one or two suktle and valid literary judgments. They lie between 
the lines, however. One is strongly tempted to believe that Aristo- 
phanes, whether out of dislike or from sheer delight in fun-making, 
ridicules persons as often as principles. It is a simple matter to 
show, as Sir Gilbert Murray has done, that, in the Frogs, his ridicule 
of Euripides and, in the Thesmophoriazusae, his travesty of Agathon’s 
work, do not represent criticism with any degree of truth in it. In 
the matter of the deus ex machina he might have ridiculed Aeschylus, 
who used it in the Eumenides, and Sophocles who, in Philoctetes, 
used it in its fully developed form, and, in the peaceful death granted 
to Oedipus which finally solves for the poet the problem of Oedipus’ 


4W. J. M. Starkie, The Acharnians of Aristophanes, London, 1909, pp. 88 f, pre- 
fers the interpretation of Gva6adnv given by the scholia, “with feet up,” with 
the explanation that Euripides spends the day reclining on a couch. 


"Cf. Flickinger, op. cit. 288. The reference is really to the mechanism of the 
eccyclema, but the point is the same; it repreesnts the appearance of a god. 
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sufferings, gave a modified form to the same device.” But Euripides 
and Agathon offered more points of attack to the comic poet; the 
former, because of the innovations he made in dramatic technique 
and in music; the latter, in addition, because of his reputation for 
splendor of dress and refinement of manners.* 

In one or two interesting passages Polybius discusses the art of the 
historian and that of the tragic poet in their relation to a scheme 
of education, and compares the methods by which the two arts work. 
Fach has two aims, he says, utility and pleasure. He does not 
speak specifically of the deus ex machina, used by the dramatic 
poet to direct the course of destiny, but gives his judgment against 
the tragic poet’s frequent use of what is contrary to nature. “No 
spectator,” he says (xv, 36), “takes pleasure continuously in events 
that happen contrary to nature and contrary to the understanding 
of human kind. No poet is held in esteem who persists in portraying 
what is contrary to nature.” The aim of the tragic poet, he notes,° 
in contrast with that of the historian, is to affect his hearers power- 
fully for the moment. In accomplishing this end the poet does not 
always portray events as following logically from causes, a condition 
without which it is not possible for the spectator to feel pity in a 
rational way or indulge his anger appropriately over actions that are 
brought to pass before him. 

The point of view put forward here would seem to coincide with 
that of Aristotle, and it may be assumed that the “use of the deus 
ex machina is one recourse of the dramatist he has in mind. Whether 
he speaks with the authority of the careful critic or the casual ob- 





"Oedipus attains peace in death not as a result of any act or of a change 
of character. An examination of the last scene in which he curses Polynices 
shows that he has not been chastened completely by his sufferings. Ii anyone 
has come out purer from the hard ordeal of suffering it is Antigone. Happiness 
comes to Oedipus by the goodness of the gods; hence in the problem of 
the fate of Oedipus divine interference plays an important part. 

‘Very little is known directly about Agathon’s dramatic technique, but the 
scene between him and Mnesilochus in the Thesmophoriazusae would indicate 
that one of his tenets was that the poet must become the character he is pre- 
senting. He is made to declare his dramatic creed thus: “I wear my attire 
in accordance with my thoughts. For it behooveth a poet, conformably to the 
dramas which he must compose, to have his turn of mind in accordance with 
these. For example, if one is composing female dramas, the body of the poet 
ought to have a participation in their manners.” A reductio ad absurdum of the 
theory is shown by the query (vs. 146) of the foolish Mnesilochus, “Do you 
then mount on horseback when you compose a Phaedra?” 

SCf. ibid. 1, 56, 13. The Polybius citations are from Charisios Papamarkos, 
The Philosophical and Pedagogical Ideas of Polybius: Athens, 1898, p. 34. 
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server there is no way to determine. In the course of his history 
he expresses opinions on other arts and their general effects on indi- 
vidual character and society, opinions which are sane though not 
elaborated upon at length. 

In the opinions here assembled, of course, the important one is 
that of Aristotle. His alone represents the judgment of one who 
intentionally takes up the examination of the device as a_ logical 
interpretation of human action and therefore a proper part of the 
dramatist’s technique. 

‘he deus ex machina as a stage device is used in one play of 
Aeschylus, the Eumenides, one play of Sophocles, the Philoctetes,? and 
in the following plays of Euripides, Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, Ion, 
Helen, Andromache, Supplices, Electra, Bacchae, Rhesus, Hippolytus, 
Medea. Haigh, in naming the plays, omits the Medea, yet the play 
is modified by the appearance of the chariot which cuts off the action 
and takes Medea out of the reach of Jason’s revenge. Of the plays 
cited by him, Haigh believes,!” the action is modified by the device 
in only two—the Hippolytus and Orestes; in these it is employed 
to unite the knots. This statement is not sufficiently inclusive (see 
below). Further, from the point of view of the part which it plays 
in the action of the piece, the deus does more than follow to its con- 
clusion the story which the dramatist has drawn upon for his action, 
by giving the incidents that lie outside the action. The critic of the 
drama might well contend that this is not enough to justify it. It 
follows up the action and interprets it and, if so, is legitimately to 
be considered a phase of the action. An examination of the ending 
of one or two of the plays will make the point clear. 


The Electra of Euripides is brought to a close by the appearance 
of Castor and Polydeuces. The action of the piece is over, but the 
audience, no doubt, is left perplexed. Electra has accomplished her 
purpose, the slaughter of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra; yet she ad- 
mits herself thoroughly defeated. Speaking to Orestes of her mother, 
she says: 


Much to be mourned, my brother, tc be mourned 
with tears, and I the cause, 


and then to her mother dead: 


“For the Oedipus at Colonus see n. 6, above. 
Cf. A. E. Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, Oxford, 1896, pp. 245 f. 
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Thou hast suffered ills 
And from thy children. 


Orestes, too, acknowledges that he and she have lost utterly: 


Who that fears the gods, 
Will look on me, stained with my mother’s blood? 

Castor and Polydeuces pronounce their judgment on the deeds of 
Electra and Orestes: Clytaemnestra is justly punished. Orestes is 
guilty—“in thee,” they declare, “unholy is the deed.” Yet Orestes 
was prompted by Apollo. He must flee Argos, pursued by the 
Furies. He will go to Athens, to the Areopagus. There the vote 
on his case will be equal, but the vote of Athena will free him. At 
Athens he will end his days in happiness. Castor and Polydeuces 
were powerless to avert the deed; Fate and Apollo decreed it. 

In this judgment the act of Electra and Orestes is seen in all its 
implications. It represents the way in which such an act must 
always be viewed. For the act there is no escape from punishment, 
whatever the motive was. No matter in what terms the religious 
consciousness expresses itself, or how the natural reactions from a 
deed of the kind are conceived, this is eternally true. The only hope 
of a final escape is voiced in the words of Castor: 


Those to whom 
Justice and sanctity of life are dear 
We from their dangerous toils relieve and save. 
What the deus ex machina has done, then, is to follow up the emo- 
tions aroused in the spectator with the reflection that must inevitably 
ensue when emotion has had time to subside; and thus it has given 
completeness to the action and to the characters. 

The Hippolytus, as Haigh observed, might have ended in what, 
to the modern, would seem a more logical and natural way. The 
nurse could have told Theseus the story of Phaedra’s love and Hip- 
polytus’ refusal to reciprocate. The effect on the spectator, however, 
would have been quite different from that produced by the play 
as it is. There is no reason to suppose that the poet was not pro- 
ducing the effect that he intended with the use of the deus ex mackina. 


At the opening of the play Aphrodite is outraged. She will have 
revenge on Hippolytus. He has refused to worship her; he sees 
divinity only in Artemis. To put the situation in plain terms, he 
sees virtue and satisfaction in continence. With a commendable 
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pride he holds fast to what he thinks is good but fails, because of his 
youth and perhaps from temperament, to see that there is virtue also 
where he has not known it. One may hardly say that Hippolytus’ 
fate is brought about because of his neglect of Aphrodite; it is the 
lack of reason, characteristic not only of his refusal but of his treat- 
ment of Phaedra, that ultimately is his undoing. But the instinct 
that he follows is divine, as well as that which he suppresses; hence 
Artemis appears to vindicate him. 

It is as simple to conceive of the opposing instincts in this way 
as to establish their existence by an elaborate process of reasoning. 
For the purpose of the dramatic poet Euripides’ way of representing 
the opposition is the best. If a god promulgates the principle in 
question, the spectator is to a corresponding degree more powerfully 
affected. 


Artemis’ task, when she appears, is a rather heavy one. She de- 
clares that Hippolytus is upright of heart: he has shown himself 
noble and generous. Here she has in mind only the noble character 
he has achieved in the course of events and not the rather mean act 
he did earlier in the play in declaring his unwillingness to keep 
Phaedra’s secret. Theseus has done wrong in cursing Hippolytus; 
yet he is free from malice. “There is a law,” however, “among the 
gods that none shall thwart another’s will”; and for this reason 
Aphrodite has brought these events to pass. Artemis knows that 
Hippolytus’ curse on the gods does not spring from reason: it is 
the curse of a dying man, wracked with pain, who addresses a god- 
dess as he pronounces his curse—a goddess whose presence diffuses 
a breath that gives life to his dying body. She reminds Hippolytus 
and Theseus that man is in the hands of the gods: “When the gods 
ordain that man should err, he cannot disobey.” 


If the play had ended without supernatural intervention and events 
had been explained by the confession of the nurse, this interpretation 
of the action would have been modified. For example, no human 
agency could set forth with the conviction of a god, “the law among 
the gods that none shall thwart another’s will,’ by which Artemis 
means the rule of life that instinct followed or suppressed inevitably 
leads straight to definite consequences. Without the presence of the 
god the reminder that man is in the hands of the gods would mean 
utter pessimism and Hippolytus’ curse on the gods would mean de- 
flance toward powers eternally opposed to human kind. 
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In the Iphigenia in Tauris the appearance of Athena accomplishes 
little but is of importance in the interpretation of the action. With- 
out it the events represent trickery and deceit, which is not justified 
simply by the consideration that it is practiced on the barbarous and 
monstrous Thoas. Athena appears and, by telling Thoas the whole 
story of Orestes and Iphigenia, reconciles him to the way of destiny. 
An ending that would have shown Thoas pursuing them and accom- 
plishing revenge would have shocked an audience. Flickinger (op. cit. 
202), noting the other possible ending of the play in the escape 
of Electra and Orestes without divine intervention, holds that the 
use of the deus ex machina has, besides giving completeness to the 
action, the further virtue of preventing it from sinking to a com- 
paratively low level. He quotes Prickard (Aristotle on the Art of 
Poetry, 48 f) as expressing adequately his point of view: “If the 
fugitives had simply escaped, snapping their fingers at Thoas, the 
ending would have been essentially comic: perhaps, after the grave 
and pathetic scenes which have gone before, we should call it bur- 
lesque. But the appearance of the deus ex machina . . . enables the 
piece to be finished after all with dignity and elevation of feeling.” 
It may be that the theme was not the best for the purposes of the 
tragic poet. The theme once taken, however, the deus ex machina 
serves a proper purpose. 


The function of the divine appearance is much the same in the 
Helen as in the Iphigenia in Taurts. Castor and Polydeuces show 
that Theoclymenus is wrong in going against what is just and in 
accord with fate; that Theonoe is right in helping Helen: she has 
shown reverence to the gods and her departed father. 


The Andromache shows a tragic character on whom suffering is 
imposed and is not the result of her own action. In a measure her 
suffering is shared by Peleus. To him Thetis appears and attempts 
to lessen his sorrow by the story of her own loss. She, a goddess, 
who should have been happy in a blessed race, is utterly bereft by 
the death of Achilles. If the appearance of the goddess means that 
there is divine sympathy for human suffering a great step is taken 
towards reconciling humanity to hard experience. 


Apollo appears in the Orestes to restore order and end slaughter 
that might well have continued indefinitely. Events have reached an 


impasse; each side will have some justice in exacting revenge, as is 
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evidenced by the fact that in the court of the Areopagus the votes 
cast on Orestes’ case are equal. 

The Supplices is strange in structure; the chorus is the center of 
interest. The tragedy of the chorus, if there is a tragedy in the 
play, is embodied in Evadne, maddened by sorrow for her husband, 
Capaneus, who is denied burial by the citizens of Thebes. The con- 
flict of the piece, that between the chorus who claim the right of 
decent burial for the husbands and the Thebans who refuse, is settled 
by the appearance of Athena. 

As the Jon closes, the youthful devotee of Apollo has gratefully 
accepted Creusa as his mother but is still doubtful about her story 
that Apollo is his father. Further, he does not believe the god and 
will enter Apollo’s temple to question him again. Athena appears 
and vindicates the god; Apollo’s story is true. In all things the 
god has acted justly. A few things Athena does not explain. Ver- 
’ rall'! thought that Apollo, the trickster, has not the courage to face 
mortals he has wronged and takes refuge behind the skirts of Athena. 
It is more than doubtful, however, if it is Euripides’ intent to repre- 
sent the god in this light. Ion is satisfied; Creusa is likewise. The 
belief which Euripides thinks that Ion will ultimately attain after 
questioning Apollo, even though the questioning may take long, he 
presents through Athena. 

The tragedy is complete in the Medea, in the sense that Medea 
has come to complete ruin, before the chariot of the sun appears. 
The divine intervention serves the purpose of removing her from the 
revenge of Jason. To have shown her escaping by natural means 
from the plight she was in would involve the construction of inci- 
dents that would divert attention from the results already achieved 
in the play: to have had her slain by Jason would confuse the 
issue; sympathy would veer back to her again and would tend to 
decrease the horror towards the fiendish act that crowns her ruin, 
the murder of her children. 

In the Alcestis, Heracles, an acting character, is a deus ex machina 
but he appears in almost half the play. The Bacchae, too, shows 
Dionysus, another acting character, performing the same function. 
The tragedy is over: he appears only to interpret what has transpired. 

In the Philoctctes of Sophocles, Heracles appears as the deus ex 


Cf. Arthur W. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, Cambridge, 1895, pp. 134 f; 
also, Louise E. Matthaei, Studies in Greek Tragedy, Cambridge, 1918, p. 46. 
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machina. Before he appears Philoctetes has been turned from his 
anger somewhat and moved to generous impulse by human means— 
the kindness of Neoptolemus—and offers to use the bow of Heracles 
in defense of his newly discovered friend. Heracles compels Philoc- 
tetes to stop, hear his word, and look upon his face. He will proclaim 
the purpose of Zeus and check Philoctetes on the way in which he is 
set. He will show how he himself has attained immortal excellence. 
It is due Philoctetes, he declares, that he attain a glorious life as a 
result of his sufferings; but even the pain inflicted upon him by 
others does not release Philoctetes from the necessity of effort in 
noble action. He must go to Troy to be rid of his painful malady; 
he must slay Paris, take Troy, send the spoils of conquest to his 
father, and pay due homage to the tomb of Heracles. Neoptolemus 
needs him; he needs Neoptolemus. Just and reverent conduct is 
expected of him. If he fulfills these conditions, Aesclepius will re- 
lieve him. 

Philoctetes welcomes the injunction; he has longed for Heracles’ 
word (1445 f): 


O, Thou who hast spoken a word I have longed for, and 

for whose coming I have waited long. 
He is eager to go. Heracles’ words serve to reveal the transforma- 
tion that has come over Philoctetes’ character: he is at one with 
Neoptolemus. He begins to see beauty in the surroundings that up 
to the present have intensified his pain, and is loath to leave the 
island and the squalid cave he had lived in. Three forces impel 
him now—great destiny, the judgment of friends, and the god who 
bends all to his will. 

Here Heracles has appeared to direct the course that Philoctetes 
shall take and to reconcile opposing principles. At the outset Odys- 
seus represents the champion of hard facts, military necessity, who 
sees that Troy must be taken by fair means or foul. The youthful 
Neoptolemus insists on trust in human kind and straight dealing as 
the principles that must guide human action. Either Philoctetes 
must be sacrificed to necessity or the Greeks must fail. Heracles 
appears from heaven and shows that, for the present at least, the 
issue may be met by self-sacrifice on Philoctetes’ part and a willing- 


ness to forget hate. 


Cc ) bd . . . . . 
Sophocles’ use of the deus ex machina has disquieted the inter- 
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preters of his plays. Too often they accepted it as an undisputed 
fact that Euripides was a poor workman in the construction of plots 
and that therefore no particular aitention need be given to his use 
of the device. But Sophocles they regarded as a master in this vital 
part of dramatic technique. Why did Sophocles use it? The two 
plays cited, the Philoctetes and the Oedipus at Colonus, are among 
the latest plays of the poet; hence some have been content to explain 
his adopting of the device as due to the influence of Euripides. The 
view implies a rather severe condemnation of the poet, softened per- 
haps by a consideration of his declining vigor, and is no explana- 
tion. The reason, however, is to be sought elsewhere. Let us see 
what Aeschylus did when confronted by a similar problem. 


In the Oresteia the three plays permit the poet to treat at greater 
length the problem that is raised by Agamemnon’s murder and Ores- 
tes’ revenge upon his mother. In the last of the three, he raises 
hopes that the seemingly endless chain of murder may be broken 
by bringing Orestes before the Areopagus and “by due process of 
law” establishing his innocence of heart. Looked at more closely, 
the situation shows that there is no tribunal on earth before which 
Orestes could be brought and absolved. There is no tribunal before 
which Euripides can bring Medea and secure peace for her, however 
much the spectators sympathize with her. Moreover, though human 
conflict may rage as long as it will over the issue of her case, it 
will never reach a conclusion other than Euripides reaches, that, 
having adopted the course that she has to attain satisfaction for her 
suffering, she will utterly destroy herself. In the Philoctetes the 
case is similar. Odysseus and the state have some right on their 
side; Philoctetes has some. The two are irreconcileably opposed and 
will forever remain so. At the trial of Orestes Apollo and Athena 
are present, the former to plead his case as the representative of 
Zeus, the latter to render judgment when human reason fails. The 
count of the court is equal, and Athena casts the ballot that frees 
Orestes. 


The foregoing analysis of the plays brings out the point that seems 
to be a vital one, viz. that the use of the deus ex machina is not 
an ill-considered device which gives an easy solution for the prob- 
lems that are of profound interest to the dramatist. It seems to be 
deliberate. If one is to take it for granted that the dramatist at- 
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tempts to interpret life, its use must mean that in his philosophy of 
human action divine intervention takes an important place. 

Now it may well be questioned whether the dramatist is successful 
in resorting to this solution of the problems of human kind. It is 
a logical development, however, from the method of Aeschylus in 
his use of the trilogy if the Oresteia may be taken as a criterion. 
Moreover, it is a logical step from the part that the chorus plays, 
seen perhaps at its best in the choruses of the .lgamemnon. The 
moment the dramatist called upon his audience through the chorus, 
as did Aeschylus, to reflect on the broad implications of the action 
that was being evolved before their eyes, he aroused their question- 
ing not only upon the source of the evil but upon the ultimate 
escape from it. Whatever the form of the drama had originally been, 
it could not go on stirring the emotions of pity and fear without 
prompting the close examination of the causes of them. And once 
embarked on the study of the causes and results of action, as he 
has done in the part given to the chorus, the poet could not, and no 
more could the audience, stop short of a complete explanation of 
them—an explanation which would embody in a profound way the 
poet's view of life. The criticism of the deus ex machina has im- 
plicit in it the view either that the drama should not attempt so 





much, or that human experience is not ultimately explained in this 
manner. Today the drama attempts to handle every human _ prob- 
lem, trifling or important; hence a modern student will not logically 
criticize this extension of its scope by Euripides. 

Aristotle is probably right. For the theater the deus ex machina 
may not be a good device. Its use, however, is not to be explained 
as the expedient of a poor workman, but as the result of the at- 
tempt to penetrate more deeply into the causes and-results of human 
actions. Of course with it comes the necessity of a slightly different 
attitude to characters. Drama becomes more psychological and less 
devoted to action; it follows action farther and attempts to analyze 


its motives and counteract its results. The emotions that it arouses, 
then, are different; rather it follows up emotion with reflection. And 
perhaps it is true that the audience ought not to be expected to go 
to the theater to reflect overmuch but to be wrought upon emo- 
tionally. 

No doubt this problem agitated the minds of the poets of the 
fifth century, and it is a tribute to the creative genius of Euripides 
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that he attempted to meet it. In the drama of the present day the 
same problem appears: the treatment o1 his material by Eugene 
O'Neill shows that he is not satisfied with the limitations imposed 
upon drama by convention and practice. In the Strange Interlude 
he not only presents his characters in action; he attempts also to 
show all the processes of reasoning that lead to action and to make 
his characters analyze for the audience the emotions by which they 
are actuated. It does not appear that in this O’Neill’s attempt at 
innovation has been received with a great degree of favor; Euripides’ 
device caught the fancy of later poets, who are usually spoken of as 
inferior imitators, and continued on down into the technique of the 
fourth century. 

But Aristotle is not so sure that he says the final word on the 
form of tragedy. Though, as seen above, he speaks disparagingly 
of the device when it is used to develop the plot, he is not so sure 
that in his day tragedy has attained its appropriate form. He says,'- 
“whether tragedy has as yet perfected its proper types or not; and 
whether it is to be judged in itself, or in relation also to the audi- 
ence—this raises another question.” How far Aristotle carried the 
study of this question cannot be determined. 

Now there are certain facts, at times not sufficiently considered, 
that must have some bearing on the question of the changing tech- 
nique in drama. One of these would, of course, be the steady prog- 
ress in the development of the mechanism of the stage» It would 
be strange if the poet were not influenced in some degree by the 
consciousness that gradually more striking spectacular effects were 
possible for him. This has not escaped the notice of the student 
of the drama. For example, Flickinger (op. cit. 272) has taken 
note of a common saying that in almost every play of Euripides 
something flies through the air. What has, perhaps, not received 
sufficient attention is the persisting religious attitude of the Greek 
and its probable bearing on the technique of the drama in the hands 
of Euripides. There is no idea more constant in Greek thinking than 
that of the intervention of the divine in human affairs. The Jliad 
is full of it. It will be sufficient to cite the instance of it best 
known, besides that noted by Aristotle. Achilles has dragged the 
body of Hector around the tomb of Patroclus and refused to sur- 
render it for burial. Zeus, and with him the rest of the gods, are 





'2Cf. Poetics 1449a7-9 (Butcher's translation) and Bywater’s notes. 
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outraged by his inhuman conduct. At his bidding Iris goes to bring 
Thetis up from the deeps that she may take to Achilles Zeus’s com- 
mand to desist from his fury. Thetis goes with the command; and 
Achilles, hearing the word of Zeus, at once turns from madiess to 
sanity and obeys. His change is sudden, as sudden as that of Orestes 
in Electra or Philoctetes in Sophocles’ play. Only a few, like von 
Wilamowitz,'’ have felt that this treatment leaves the character in- 
complete and for this reason suggest that the poem originally had 
a different ending. 

Again this conception of the divine in human affairs, giving its 
meaning to human achievement or failure, runs all through Pindar. 
As Gildersleeve observed,'! the odes are full of the gods. Pindar not 
only makes no apology for this interpretation of experience but in- 
sists upon it. The note is struck in his first ode: “I ween there is 
no marvel impossible if gods have wrought thereto.”!° 

Again, no poet’s work can be rightly appraised without due esti- 
mate and appreciation of the significance of the great events of his 
day as well as the currents of thought that these have set in motion 
or turned in one direction or another. It is doubtful if any other 
three poets lived through a period of so great events as did the 
tragic poets. The period of their activity was almost coterminous 
with the life of the Athenian Empire. What Athens experienced in 
her rise to the height of her power and in the deep humiliation that 
came with her defeat by Sparta must have left a deep impression 
even on a people less susceptible to impressions than the sensitive 
Athenians. Besides, other causes made it a period of great intel- 
lectual activity, one phase of which was the Sophistic movement 
characterized by Bury'® as “the intellectual revolution, the illumina- 
tion which was flooding the educated world of Hellas with the radi- 
ance of reason.” That the audience in the theater was becoming 
progressively enlightened is to be taken as a matter of course. Aristo- 
phanes, at any rate, is able a little later to claim that the audience 
that hears his comedies has become more discriminating, a condition 
for which he humorously takes the credit.'* It is only natural for 





ISCf. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Ilias und Homer, Berlin, 
1916, p. 107. 

14Cf. B. L. Gildersleeve, Olympian and Pythian Odes, New York, 1895, p. 
xxii (Introduction). 

1oCf. also Olymp. IX, 50; XI, 10; and Pyth. V, 122. 

MApud Cambridge Ancient History V, 376. 

"Cf. Clouds, 518-50 and Peace, 736-64; also Murray, op. cit. 9. 
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the reader of the tragic poets and Thucydides to feel that this pro- 
gressive enlightenment, aided no doubt by the hard experience through 
which Athens was passing, fostered the desire to penetrate more deeply 
into the causes and results of human action. 

The influences at work, then, in making the deus ex machina a 
natural and acceptable thing are, first, the previous form of the 
drama; secondly, the Greek habit of thought; thirdly, a deeper seri- 
ousness in the audience induced by experience and the poet’s own 
view of life. 

Does Aristotle’s contention that the irrational must be excluded 
from the drama mean that in his system it has no relation to human 
experience, or only that it does not properly lie within the scope of 
the drama? Perhaps the critic and the poet must separate at this 
point. The tragic poet might well put forward a different interpre- 
tation of life. While Aeschylus, in conformity with his doctrine that 
it is appointed unto the doer to suffer, shows the evil once begun 
leading to inevitable ruin; still back in the history of the sinner’s 
race somewhere he is aware of fate playing some dark part in the 
evolution of events, and that fate the poet never quite explains. 
Prometheus, Ajax, Philoctetes, Deianeira, Medea, and even Oedipus, 
suffer from evils, in great part imposed upon them; on the other 
hand, Odysseus pays no penalty for scheming treachery, or Electra 
for inhuman outrage upon maternal instinct. It simply is not true 
in human experience that effect follows immediately and in straight 
course upon cause. Some power intervenes to hasten or postpone. 
Further, one need hardly be reminded that to take account of human 
life completely some consideration must be given to what is com- 
monly called the accidental. It is this manifold nature of human 
experience that makes perplexity a natural state of mind in the 
individual who looks it squarely in the face. The character who is 
conscious of this fact becomes more interesting in the hands of the 
dramatist than is the character dominated by the comparatively easy 
belief that his doom is his own creating, that consequence follows 
upon act in a straight course. No doubt that is one reason why the 
characters made to live and act upon the stage of Euripides gripped 
the heart of his audience more than did those of his great contem- 
poraries, in many ways his masters. 
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Murphy has rendered invaluable assistance in the task of collecting 
material. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
Annual bibliography of English language and literature. 
1933. 


Volume xrv, 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association, 


by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. 
bridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1934. 


Cam- 
Pp. 265. 
Annual bulletin of historical literature. 


f No. xxiii, dealing with the 
publications of the year 1933. London: G. Bell, for the His- 
torical Association, 1934. Pp. 94. 
See especially pp. 48-53. 
Baugh, Albert C. 


“Annual bibliography for 1933: English language 
and literature.” PMLA, xtvim (1933). 

See especially pp. 1323-33. 
Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘Recent works on prose fiction before 1800.” 
MLN, xix (1934), 529-34. 

Berry, W. Turner. “A note on the Caslon type sheets bearing the 
date 1734.” Book-Collector’s quarterly, xv1 (1934), 58-63. 
“A Bibliography of philosophy for 1933. 

XXxI (1934), 451-503. 
Bonner, Willard H. 


“Moll, Knapton, and Defoe: a note on early 
serial publication.” RES, x (1934), 320-23. 
Bredvold, Louis I. 


raphy.” 


Journal of Philosophy, 


“English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliog- 
PQ, xr (1934), 97-132 


4 catalogue of a collection of academies, anthologies, miscellantes, 


poems on affairs of state, and books of composite authorship. 
(The Oldenburgh House Bulletin, No. 


2.) 
Dobell’s Antiquarian Bookstore, [1934]. 


Tunbridge Wells: 
A catalogue of cighteenth-ceniury verse, and a catalogue of books by 
Dr. Jonathan Swift. 


Compiled by Percy J. Dobell. 
P. J. and A. E. Dobell, [1934]. 


London: 
Notice in TLS, Jan. 25, 1934, p. 64. 
Cofiman, Bertha Reed. “Bibliographical material for the study of 
Haller’s literary work.” PQ, xt (1934), 333-49. 
Dolson, G. B. 


and Houghton, W. E. 


“A note on the 1674 transla- 
tion of Boethius De Consolatione Philosophiae.” RES, x (1934), 
71-76. 


‘Francis Douce, 1757-1834.” TLS, April 5, 1934, p. 248. 

Fletcher, Ifan Kyrle. ‘What Thicknesse read.” Book-Collector’s 
quarterly, xv1t (1934), 49-57. 

On Philip Thicknesse, 1719-1792. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume xv, 
1933. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association, 
by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1934. Pp. 265. 

Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. xxiii, dealing with the 
publications of the year 1933. London: G. Bell, for the His- 
torical Association, 1934. Pp. 94. 

See especially pp. 48-53. 

Baugh, Albert C. ‘Annual bibliography for 1933: English language 

and literature.” PIMILA, xiv (1933). 
See especially pp. 1323-33. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. “Recent works on prose fiction before 1800.” 
MLN, xxix (1934), 529-34. 

Berry, W. Turner. “A note on the Caslon type sheets bearing the 
date 1734.” Book-Collector’s quarterly, xv1 (1934), 58-63. 

“A Bibliography of philosophy for 1933.” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXxI (1934), 451-503. 

Bonner, Willard H. “Moll, Knapton, and Defoe: a note on early 
serial publication.” RES, x (1934), 320-23. 

Bredvold, Louis I. “English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliog- 
raphy.” PQ, xm (1934), 97-132. 

A catalogue of a collection of academies, anthologies, miscellantes, 
poems on affairs of state, and books of composite authorship. 
(The Oldenburgh House Bulletin, No. 2.) Tunbridge Wells: 
Dobell’s Antiquarian Bookstore, |1934]. 

A catalogue of cighteenth-ceniury verse, and a catalogue of books by 
Dr. Jonathan Swift. Compiled by Percy J. Dobell. London: 
P. J. and A. E. Dobell, [1934]. 

Notice in TLS, Jan. 25, 1934, p. 64. 

Cofiman, Bertha Reed. “Bibliographical material for 
Haller’s literary work.” PQ, xm (1934), 333-49. 

Dolson, G. B., and Houghton, W. E. “A note on the 1674 transla- 
tion of Boethius De Consolatione Philosophiac.” RES, x (1934), 
71-76. 

“Francis Douce, 1757-1834." TLS, April 5, 1934, p. 248. 

Fletcher, Ifan Kyrle. “What Thicknesse read.” Book-Collector’s 
quarterly, xv1t (1934), 49-57. 

On Philip Thicknesse, 1719-1792. 
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Hindle, C. J. “School-books used at Eton College in the early eight- 
eenth century.” N & Q, cixvi (1934), 182-83. Corr. by Rhodon, 
ibid., p. 232, and by W. Sterry, p. 284. 

Hindle, C. J. ‘“Unlocaied British newspapers and periodicals.” N & 
Q, cixvit (1934), 100. 

Kellett, E. E. “A bookseller of two hundred years ago.” TLS, July 
26, 1934, p. 528. Corr. by C. R. Cheney, August 2, p. 541, and 
by W. C. Dickinson, August 9, p. 553. 

On the ledger of a bookseller, Robert Gosling. Attention is also called to a 
collection of material dealing with the book trade, recently presented to the 
British Library of Political and Economic Science. 

L., J. R. “Francis Douce, 1757-1834.” Bodleian quarterly record, 
vir (1934), 359-82. 

McKerrow, R. B. ‘“Rowe’s Shakespeare, ‘1709’.” TLS, March 8, 
1934, p. 168. 

McKillop, Alan D. “English circulating libraries, 1725-1750.” Li#- 
brary, x1v (1934), 477-85. 

Morgan, William Thomas. A bibliography of British history (1700- 
1715), with special reference to ihe reign of Queen Anne. Vol- 
ume I, 1700-1707. Bloomington, Indiana, 1934. Pp. xvii+-524. 


This bibliography, when completed, will comprise a chronologically ordered 
list of contemporary “pamphlets and memoirs” published between 1700 and 1716 
inclusive, a list of source materials published in 1717 and later, a chapter on 
correspondence, autobiographies, diaries, and journals, sections on _ periodical 
materials, plays and other dramatic writings, secondary works, and unpublished 
manuscripts, and finally a comprehensive index to authors and titles. The 
volume just issued contains, besides a statement of the general design, a useful 
list of “Some bibliographical aids for British history in the eighteenth century,” 
a chapter in which “the author has attempted to go back [in some instances 
as far as 1688] and gather up some of the more significant items bearing upon 
the early years of the eighteenth century,” and eight chapters dealing with the 
pamphlet literature of the period 1700-1707. 

Although Morgan’s work is the result of many years of research in the 
principal libraries and pamphlet collections of Europe and America, it makes 
no pretensions to being a complete inventory of sources for all aspects of the 
portion of British history with which it deals. “The present bibliography,” we 
are told in the introduction, “is confessedly weak in a number of particulars. 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are little worlds of their own, and have been 
dealt with somewhat incidentally, although a considerable number of items 
deal with these areas. No attempt has been made to provide a bibliography for 
the British Empire of the period, as that would take us too far afield. . . . The 
enormously significant religious history, which is so intertwined with the political 
developments of the period, has been somewhat neglected, but by no means ig- 
nored. It would have been manifestly impossible, on account of space alone, 
to list all the sermons published during a decade and a half when religious con- 
troversy was so bitter. [The history of science] has received less space than its 
importance would warrant. Students of English literature will find that great 
attention has been paid to the literary phases of British history in these years 
when England was flooded with pamphlets written by the foremost politicians 
and literary figures of this great era. Lack of space has dictated that poems 
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should be for the most part omitted, except when they may have some political 
bearing, or shed some light upon the social or economic life of the time. . 

Local history, genealogy, and heraldry have been almost entirely neglected, as 
belonging in fields rather peculiarly their own” (pp. xi-xii). The bibliography, 
in a word, is selective and it must be supplemented, for the study of many ques- 
tions, by other more specialized guides or by direct research in libraries. Never- 
theless—and within the limits so candidly set forth by the compiler—it is bound 
to be of immense and permanent value not merely to political historians but 
to all students concerned with the social and cultural changes which were taking 
place in England during the first decade and a half of the eighteenth century. 

I have one minor regret, that Morgan did not add to the titles of the 
pamphlets he has listed—many of them exceedingly rare—indications of the 
libraries in which copies may be found—R. S. C. 

Munby, A. N. L. “Anstey’s Election Ball and the Epistle to Bamp- 
fylde.” Book-Collector’s quarteriy, xv1 (1934), 19-23. 
Nangle, B. C. The Monthly Review: First Series, 1749-1789: In- 


dexes of contributors and articles. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934, Pp. xvit255. 
Notice in TLS, April 5, 1934, p. 248 
Newsletters and early newspapers. (Catalogue No. 44.) London: 
Birrell and Garnett, [1934]. 
Notice in TLS, Jan. 11, 1934, p. 32 
Noyes, Robert G. “Contemporary musical settings of the songs in 


J. 


Restoration drama.” ELH, 1 (1934), 325-44. 
Paul, Henry N. “Mr. Hughs’ edition of Homi #.” MLN, xurx (1934), 
138-43. 


Paul, Henry N. “Players’ quartos and duodecimos of Hamlet.” MLN, 
xLIx (1934), 369-75. 

“Peregrinus.” “A year’s drama and music.” N & Q, cixvm (1934), 
219-22; 237-38. 

Based on the diary of the first earl of Egmont for the vear 1734. 

Perkinson, Richard H. “A Restoraticn ‘improvement’ of Doctor 
Faustus.” ELH, 1 (1934), 305-24. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘“Printer’s copy in the eighteenth century.” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xxv (1933) 
65-73. 

Roberts, W. “A shelf of eighteenth-century novels.” Boek-Collecior’s 


guarierly, xv (1934), 17-33. 


“Rhodon.” “The Extraordinary North Briton.” N & QO, cixvi (1934), 
187-189, and 225. Corr. by R. T. Milford and others, pp. 230-31, 


and by Rhodon, pp. 264-65. 
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Seaton, Ethel. “Two Restoration plays.” TLS, Oct. 18, 1934, p. 715. 


James Howard’s The English Monsieur was played as early as July 30, 1663, 
before Dryden’s Rival Ladies, to which it has hitherto been supposed it was 
indebted. 

“Summary report on the Hastings’ manuscripts.” The Huntington 
Library bulletin, No. 5 (1934), 2-65. 

Sutherland, James R. “The circulation of newspapers and literary 
periodicals, 1700-1730.” Library, xv (1934), 110-24. 

“Thirty-eighth critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to March 1933,—with 
special reference to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries).” 
Isis, xx (1934), 506-626. 

Also the “Thirty-ninth critical bibliography,” to September 1933, 

ibid., xx1 (1934), 338-486; and “Fortieth critical bibliography,” 
to January 1934, ibid., xxm (1934), 322-431. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. “Thomas Hanmer and the anonymous essay on 
Hamlet.” MLN xxix (1934), 493-98. 

Evidence that Hanmer could not have been the author. 

Tillotson, Arthur. ‘“Spence’s Anecdotes.” TLS, April 5, 1934, p. 244. 


A manuscript copy in four volumes is among the Clumber manuscripts on loan 
in the British Museum. 


Wagner, Bernard M. “Manuscript plays of the seventeenth century.” 
TLS, October 4, 1934, p. 675. Corr. by Alfred Harbage, Nov. 8, 
p. 775, and by A. Watkin-Jones, Nov. 15, p. 795. 

Warner, James H. ‘A bibliography of eighteenth-century English edi- 
tions of J. J. Rousseau; with notes on the early diffusion of his 
writings.” PQ, xm (1934), 225-47. 

Williams, Iolo A. Points in eighteenth-century verse. A_ bidliog- 
rapher’s and collector’s scrapbook. With four plates in collotype 
and nine facsimiles. London: Constable, 1934. Pp. x+144. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 25, 1934, p. 64; by Harold Williams in Book-Collecior’s 
quarterly, xv (1934), 79-85. 


The Year's work in English studies. Vol. xt, 1932. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. 
Oxford: University press, 1934. Pp. 348. 


Il. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT. 


Allen, Robert J. The Clubs of Augustan London. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University press, 1933. Cf. PO, xm, 100. 


Rev. in TLS, March 8, 1934, p. 166; by Richmond P. Bond in Virginia quar- 
fe;ly review, X (1934), 302-307; by Ross D. Waller in MLR, xxix (1934), 
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351-52; by Rae Blanchard in PQ, xm (1934), 314-16; by W. A. Eddy in SP, 
XXXI (1934), 493-94. 


“The city of Bath.” TLS, Sept. 27, 1934, p. 660. 
Note on the history of the city in English literature. 
Blundell, Margaret, ed. Cavalier letters of William Blundell to his 
friends, 1620-1698. London: Longmans, 1934. 
Rev. by David Mathew in Dublin review, January, 1934, pp. 161-165; by 
Osbert Burdett in Fortnightly review, January, 1934, pp. 117-18. 
Brinton, Crane. A decade of revolution, 1789-1799. London: Harper, 
1934. Pp. 332. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 22, 1934, p. 808; by Walter Littlefield in New York Times 
book review, Dec. 2, 1934, p. 12. 


Brown, Louise Fargo. The first earl of Shaftesbury. New York: 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934. Pp. xi+350. 


Rev. in TLS, Feb. 15, 1934, pp. 97-98; by W. T. Laprade in South Atlantic 
quarterly, April, 1934, pp. 185-90; by W. C. Abbott in AHR, xu (1934), 119- 
21; by William Macdonald in Books, July 8, 1934, p. 13. 


Bryant, Arthur. The England of Charles IJ. London: Longmans, 
1934. Pp. ix+199. 
Rev. in TLS, October 11, 1934, pp. 681-82; cf. corr., ibid., Oct. 18, p. 715. 
Churchill, Winston S. Marlborough: his life and times. Vol. II. Lon- 
don: Harrap; New York: Scribners, 1934. Pp. 651. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 25, 1934, p. 723; by Richard Lodge in EHR, xix (1934), 


715-28. 

Clark, G. N. The later Stuarts, 1660-1714. Oxford: Clarendon press, 
1934. Pp. xx+46l. 

a. in TLS, Nov. 29, 1934, p. 849; by Avery Craven in Books, Dec. 9, 1934, 

p. 24. 

Dumont-Wilden, L. The wandering prince: Charles Edward, last of 
the Stuarts. Translated from the French by W. B. Wells. Lon- 
don: G. Bell, 1934. Pp. viii+-286. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 13, 1934, p. 882. 

Gilboy, Elizabeth. Wages in eighteenth century England. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University press, 1934. Pp. xxix-+297. 


Rev. in TLS, Sept. 13, 1934, p. 610. 
An important contribution to economic history. 


Guttridge, G. H. “The Whig opposition in England during the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” JMH, vi (1934), 1-13. 
Harris, Brice. “Letters to C__---- W.” MLN, xix (1934), 46-47. 
On Judge Edmund Warcup of Popish-Plot fame. 
Hartmann, Cyril Hughes. Charles I] and Madame. London: Heine- 
mann, 1934. Pp. xxii+-414. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 1, 1934, p. 745. 
Edition of the correspondence between Charles II and his sister. 
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Hay, Malcolm V. The Jesuits and the Popish Plot. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1934. Pp. xii+220. 

Rev. in TLS, March 22, 1934, p. 209; by E. S. de Beer in History, x1x 
(1934), 282-83. 

Hay, Malcolm V. 1 inston-Churchill and James If of England. Lon- 
don: Harding and More, 1934. Pp. 66. 

Notice in 7ZS, April 19, 1934, p. 285. 

Hill, Robert H. “Adventures in Old London.” Blackwood’s, CCXXXVI 
(1934), 325-42. 

Calls attention to a neglected account of England by a German, J. W. von 
Archenholz, England und Italien, published in three volumes in Leipzig, 1787. 
Hopkinson, M. R. Anne of England: the biography of a great queen. 

London: Constable, 1934. Pp. xvi+-383. 

Rev. in TLS, April 26, 1934, p. 293. 

Humphreys, R. A. “British colonial policy and the American Revo- 
lution, 1763-1776.” History, xtx (1934), 42-48. 

A critical survey of recent scholarship on the subject. 

Maycock, A. L. “The amazing story of George Psalmanasar.” Black- 
wood’s, CCXxxv (1934), 797-808. 


Morris, Dr. Claver. The diary of a West Country physician. Edited 
by Edmund Hobhouse. London: Simpkin Marshall, 1934. Pp. 
200. 

Rev. in TLS, May 3, 1934, p. 318. 
Dr. Morris lived at Wells, and his diary was kept from 1718 to 1726. 

Mowat, R. B. The age of reason—the continent of Europe in the 
eighteenth century. London: Harrap, 1934. Pp. 336. 

Rev. in TLS, July 19, 1934, p. 499. 

Ogg, David. England in the reign of Charles 1]. Oxford: Clarendon 

press, 1934. Vol. I, pp. xiv+388; vol. II, pp. vii+-389-771. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 11, 1934, pp. 681-82. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W. “The Scattergood papers.” TLS, Nov. 29, 
1934, p. 856. 

These papers, copies of which are now available in the British Museum and 


the Record Office, are valuable for the history of commerce and trade in the 
early eighteenth century. 


Oliver, F. S. The endless adveniure. Vol. II. London: Macmillan, 
1934. Pp. vii+241. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 17, 1935, pp. 25-26. 
The concluding volume of a brilliant study of the politics of Walpole. 
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Paget, John. The new Examen. With a critical introduction by Win- 
ston C. Churchill. Halifax: Haworth press, 1934. Pp. xv+236. 


Rev. in TLS, March 8, 1934, p. 157. 
A reprint of a critical examination of Macaulay’s History which first appeared 
in volume form in 1861. 


Selley, W. T. England in the eighteenth century. London: Black, 
1934. Pp. viii+406. 

Rev. in TLS, July 19, 1934, p. 499. 

Stirk, S. D. Die Aristokratie und die industrielle Entwicklung in 
England vom 16. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert. (Sprache und Kultur 
der germanischen und romanischen Volker, Reihe A, Band 15.) 
Breslau: Priebatsch, 1934. Pp. 109. 

The Torrington diaries, containing the tours through England and 
Wales of the Hen. John Byng (later Fifth Viscount Torrington) 
between the years 1781 and 1794. Edited with an introduction 
by C. Bruyn Andrews, and with a general introduction by John 
Beresford. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1934. Vol. I. 
Pp. liii--382. 

Rev. in 7ZS, August 30, 1934, pp. 581-82. 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay. England under Queen Anne. Vol. III. 
The peace and the Protestant succession. London: Longmans, 
1934. Pp. xx+383. 


Rev. in TLS, March 15, 1934, pp. 169-70; by Violet Barbour in AHR, x1 
(1934), 123-25; by William Thomas Morgann in JMH, yi (1934), 192-94; by 
N. Sykes in EHR, v (1934), 149-53. 


Uffenbach, Z. C. von. London in 1710: from the travels of Z. C. von 
Uffenbach. Edited by W. H. Quarrell and M. Mare. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1934. Pp. 194. 

Rev. in TLS, March 29, 1934, pp. 221-22. 

Werth, Fritz. “Volksbildungsarbeit der englischen Kirche im Zeitalter 

der Aufklarung.” Herrig’s Archiv, txtv (1933), 200-209. 


III. CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS. 


Aubin, Robert A. “Materials for a study of the influence of Cooper’s 
Hill.” ELH, 1 (1934), 197-204. 

Aubin, Rebert A. “Grottoes, Geology, and the Gothic revival.’ SP 
XXxI (1934), 408-16. 

Aubin, Robert A. “A note on the eighteenth-century Progress pieces.” 
MLN, xurx (1934), 405-07. 

Aubin, Robert A. “Some eighteenth-century sonnets.” MLN, x tx 
(1934), 507-09. 
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Avery, Emmett L. “Dancing and pantomime on the English stage, 
1700-1737.” SP, xxx1 (1934), 417-52. 


Avery, Emmett L. “Two French children on the English stage, 1716- 
1719.” PO, xut (1934), 78-82. 


Baker, Ernest A. The history of the English novel. Vol. V. The 
novel of sentiment and the Gothic romance. London: Witherby, 
1934. Pp. 300. 

Rev. in TLS, July 26, 1934, p. 525. 

Birnbaum, Johanna. Die “Memoirs” um 1700: Eine Studie zur Ent- 
wicklung der realistischen Romankunst vor Richardson. (Studien 
zur englischen Philologie, herausgeg. von L. Morsbach und H. 
Hecht. Band LXXIX.) Halle: Niemeyer, 1934. Pp. 117. 


Bond, Richmond P. English burlesque poetry, 1700-1750. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University press, 1932. Cf. PQ, xm, 104. 


Rev. by Brice Harris in MLN, xix (1934), 340-42; by Louis I. Bredvold 
in JEGP, Xxxtm (1934), 308-10; by W. A. Eddy in SP, xxx1 (1934), 494-95. 


Borgman, Albert S. “The Killigrews and Mrs. Corey.” TLS, Dec. 
27, 1934, p. 921. 
A document in the Record Office bearing on Restoration theatrical history. 
Bredvold, Louis I. ‘The tendency toward Platonism in Neo-classical 
esthetics.” ELH, 1 (1934), 91-120. 


“Christmas pantomime.” Leading article in TLS, Nov. 22, 1934, pp. 
803-04. 


Collier, Katharine Brownell. Cosmogonies of our fathers: some the- 
ories of the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. New York: 
Columbia University press, 1934. Pp. 500. 


Crane, Ronald S. “Anglican apologetics and the-idea of progress, 
1699-1745.” MP, xxx (1934), 273-306; 349-82. 

It has been customary to assume that the idea of progress was the peculiar 
property of the “philosophers” of the Enlightenment. In this extremely in- 
teresting and illuminating article, Crane shows how it was appropriated by a 
school of orthodox Anglican apologetics. 

Crane, Ronald S. “Suggestions toward a genealogy of the ‘Man of 
Feeling’.” ELH, 1 (1934), 205-30. 


In this study, which is as valuable for its full documentation as for its general 
ideas, Crane shows that the essential ideas of the cult of the “man of feeling” 
were propagated before Shaftesbury by the Anti-Puritan, anti-Stoic, and anti- 
Hobbesian divines of the Latitudinarian school. The article is a major contri- 
bution to the history of sentimentalism. 
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Bern: Francke, 1934. Pp. 162. 


Gatenby, E. V. “Sharawadgi.” TLS, Feb. 15, 1934, p. 108. 
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tention should be called to a previous explanation of it by Y. Z. Chang in 
MLN, xiv (1930), 221-24. 


Gierke, Otto. Natural law and the theory of society, 1500-1800. Trans- 
lated with an introduction by Ernest Barker. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity press; New York: Macmillan, 1954. 2 vols. Pp. xci+423. 


Rev. in TLS, May 17, 1934, p. 352; by Robert H. Murray in Contemporary 
veview, CXLVI (1934), 500-02. 
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Henn, T. R. Longinus and English criticism. Cambridge: University 
press, 1934. Pp. 163. 

Rev: in TLS, Jan. 17, 1935, p. 30. 

Hooker, Edward Niles. “The discussion of taste from 1750 to 1770 
and the new trends in literary criticism.” PMLA, xitx (1934), 
577-92. 

Hooker, Edward Niles. ‘The reviewers and the new criticism, 1754- 
1770.” PQ, xitr (1934), 189-202. 

In these articles Hooker has studied two phases of literary criticism in two 
decades which are usually regarded as of crucial importance in the change from 
classical to romantic taste. He has attempted to discover how contemporaries 
reacted to the new ideas. In general, the reviewers seem already to have ac- 
cepted them very placidly. The writers on “taste” were arguing on behalf of the 
validity of standards of literary judgment, but by their variety of explanations 
they became mutually destructive and their net result was really to undermine 
standards. Both articles tend to discountenance the notion that there was any 
abrupt turning towards romantic ideas at this time. 


Hornbeak, Katherine Gee. The complete letter-writer in English, 
1568-1800. (Smith College studies in modern languages, Vol. 
xv, nos. 3-4.) Northampton: Smith College, 1934. Pp. xii+- 
150. 

Hughes, Merriit Y. “Zeitgeist and style: an apology for Heinrich 
Wolfflin against Martin Schiitze.” Sewanee review, xu (1934), 
482-91. 

Interesting discussion of the applicability of Wolfflin’s theories of art history to 
the province of poetry. 

Jones, Howard Mumford. “American prose style: 1700-1770." The 
Huntington Library bulletin, no. vi (1934), 115-51. 


Ordination sermons prove a surprisingly fertile source for the history of 
changing taste in prose style. 


Koch, G. Adolf. Republican religion: the American Revolution and 
the cult of reason. New York: Henry Holt, 1933. Pp. xvi+334. 


Rev. by H. H. Clark in Journal of philosophy, xxx1 (1934), 135-38; by 
Gilbert Chinard in AHR, xu (1934), 143-45. 


Leech, Clifford. “A Restoration touring company.” TLS, May 31, 
1934, p. 392 

McManaway, James G. “Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
drama.” ELH, 1 (1934), 276-304. 


Meissner, Paul. Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlagen des englischen 
Literaturbarocks. Munich: Max Hueber, 1934. Pp. x+292. 


+ 


Meissner’s book is interesting chiefly as the most elaborate attempt that has 
vet been made to interpret the seventeenth century in England according to 
the historical method known familiarly in Germany as “Geistesgeschichte.” 
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As the name suggests, what distinguishes this type of history is primarily the 
fact that it is concerned, not with tracing causal sequences in human affairs, 
but rather with delimiting ages and characterizing the peculiar ‘“Geist’—the 
Platonic idca—of each. Its aim, in Spengler’s language, is the morphology of 
epochs, not the explanatory narrative of what has taken place; the facts ob- 
tained by research are significant for it rather as examples of the prevailing 
“spirit” than as happenings to be understood in terms of their antecedents and 
consequences. Its method is essentially the method of analogy: negative analogy 
in so far as it tends to emphasize the differences between a given age and other 
ages and to forget the likenesses; positive analogy in so far as it tends to 
emphasize the likenesses among the happenings or productions of a particular 
period and to forget the differences. Starting with the assumption that, as 
Meissner puts it, “jede Epoche hat ihre besondere Struktur” (p. 281), the 
“Geisteswissenschaftler” seeks first to discover a formula which will express the 
peculiar structure of the age he is dealing with and then proceeds, by means of the 
kind of insight which detects similarities in the midst of apparent differences, 
to apply this constant term in the interpretation of all the diverse and changing 
activities which fall within the years in question. His success is obviously in 
proportion to the number of particular events or productions which his formula 
enables him to unify; but since that formula, before it can be applied, must be 
made explicit in words, it follows that its use in illuminating the various mani- 
festations of any given epoch must inevitably involve a degree of ambiguity in 
statement that will vary directly with the range of phenomena the formula is 
made to cover. 

The specific task which Meissner has set himself is to differentiate the 
English seventeenth century from the centuries which preceded and followed it 
by diagnosing ali the noteworthy happenings in its social, political, religious, in- 
tellectual, and literary life as so many symptoms of a profound inner conflict 
of antithetical tendencies. ‘Auf allen Gebieten,’ he remarks, “macht sich ein 
dualistischer Zeitgeist, ein ‘antithetisches Lebensgefiihl’ . . . bemerkbar” (p. 8). 
It is this dualism, so strikingly in contrast (as he imagines) with the unity of 
the Renaissance on the one hand and of the Enlightenment on the other, that 
constitutes for him the essential meaning of the expression “Barock” which, 
in common with nearly all contemporary German students of the seventeenth 
century, he finds it necessary to use in characterizing the period. The dualism, 
as he expounds it through the six long chapters into which his book is divided, 
appears, at first glance, to take on several not very clearly related forms: 
“Expansion und Konzentration,” “Makrokosmos und Mikrokosmos,” “Stinde und 
Erlésung,” “Glaube und Vernunft,” “Absolutismus und Demokratie,” “Atekto- 
nischer und Tektonischer Stil.” Meissner, however, is too adept in the methods 
of the historical school to which he belongs not to have succeeded in reducing 
this seeming pluralism of antitheses to the unity so greatly prized by all true 
practitioners of “Geistesgeschichte”’; and it turns out, on closer examination, 
that the fundamental terms of his “Barockdualismus” are those suggested in the 
title of his opening chapter: what characterizes the seventeenth century for him 
is in the final analysis the constancy through all the forms of its culture of the 
opposition “Expansionsgeist-Konzentrationswille.” 

Of his success in finding examples of these conflicting qualities in the specu- 
lative and practical activities of the period there can be little question. He has 
been fortunate in being able to draw freely upon a wide knowledge both of the 
original sources and cf the writings of modern scholars; but it is not so much 
at Meissner’s learning that one marvels in perusing these pages as at his extra- 
ordinary ingenuity—worthy of a countryman of Spengler—in discovering the 
analogies without which “Geistesgeschichte” is impossible. He is never at a loss, 
even when the exhibition of a likeness between different orders of facts within 
the period can be accomplished only at the expense of what would appear to an 
ordinary mind to be downright equivocation. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
the analogizing type of history has ever been more richly exemplified—Spengler, 
of course, apart—than in the pages in which Meissner enumerates the symptoms 
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of what he calls the seventeenth-century “will to concentration.” The list is one 
of which any “Geisteswissenschaftler’” might well be proud: Hobbes’s theory 
of the absolutist state; the Covenanting movement in Scotland; the various 
coalitions against France; the emergence of the custom of dressing soldiers in 
uniform; the rise of mercantilist economics; the development of joint-stock com- 
panies; the popularity of books giving rules for the use of one’s time; the 
flourishing of studies “concentrated” on man’s body and mind (in contrast to 
those “expanded” to a contemplation of the solar system and the fixed stars) ; 
the plain style of prose recommended by the leaders of the Royal Society; etc., 
etc. Nor is he any less happy in finding examples of the complementary “spirit 
of expansion.” Was it not an age of increasing travel, of the founding of over- 
seas colonies, of the multiplication of journals; an age which held knowledge in 
honor and looked forward to its indefinite enlargement; an age in which Milton 
and others wrote sentences which by their length suggest inevitably the com- 
ment that “der Expansionsgeist der Zeit sei hier stilschOpferisch geworden” (p. 
261)? 

All this is of course illuminating in the extreme. And the effect of reading 
Meissner’s book would certainly be to shake one’s belief in any other concep- 
tion of history than the new German “Geistesgeschichte” were it not for two 
disturbing reflections that persist in recurring to one’s mind. Would it not be 
possible, by using the same analogizing devices, to write the history of any other 
century—the fourteenth, the sixteenth, the eighteenth, the nineteenth, for ex- 
ample—in terms of the identical structure ef antithetical qualities which Meissner 
has revealed so successfully in the seventeenth? And—an even more sobering 
thought—would there be any insuperable difficulty in composing a book on the 
seventeenth century which, while making use of all the “facts” here stated, 
would discover their “meaning” in an entirely different pattern of ideas? 

—R. S. C. 
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Thomas Brown 
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Harvard University summaries of theses, 1933, pp. 278-81. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


Chalmers, Gordon Keith. “Sir Thomas Browne’s thought and its 
relation to contemporary ideas.” Harvard University summaries 
of theses, 1933, pp. 281-84. 


John Bunyan 


The pilgrim’s progress ... London .. . 1678. New York: Published 
for the Fascimile Text Society by Columbia University press, 
1934. Pp. 242. 
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Edmund Burke 


Bryant, Donald C. ‘Edmund Burke’s opinions of some orators of his 
day.” Quarterly journal of speech, xx (1934), 241-54. 

Einandi, Mario. “The British background of Burke's political phi- 
losophy.”” Political science quarterly, Dec. 1934, pp. 576-98. 

Jensen, Harro de Wet. “Das konservative Welt- und Staatsbild Ed- 
mund Burkes.” Anglia, tvit (1934), 155-224; 225-91. 


Jensen presents “eine sprachwissenschaftliche und geisteswissenschaftliche Un- 
tersuchung” (p. 160), in which the semantic study serves as the basis for the 
treatment of Burke’s thought. In blending these two aims, the latter suffers 
somewhat in the handling of the former. For example, in his discussion of the 
word naiure, he includes all the meunings he finds, some of which have no special 
significance (e. g., p. 203). Furthermore he handicaps himself by considering 
Burke’s language and thought in vacuo: “Die vorliegende Untersuchung hat im 
wesentlichen versucht, Burke aus sich selbst heraus zu verstehen,, ohne grosse 
Riicksichtnahme auf Vorginger und Zeitgenossen” (p. 286). Instead of a de- 
scription of Burke’s intellectual milieu, he offers analyses and definitions of such 
words as nature from the OED. But a dictionary spanning 700 years can not 
furnish adequate patterns for an exposition of the ideas conveyed by Burke’s 
use of abstract terms. It is partly his lack of historical perspective which 
underlies the following generalization: ‘Mit dem Konservativen ist das Orga- 
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nische unlésbar verkniipft. Das organische Denken eignet—um nur einige 
wenigze Beispiele zu geben—Goethe, Meeller van den Bruck und Hitler, Shake- 
speare, Burke und Galsworthy, eignet den Deutschen und den Englindern in 
besonderem Masse, es ist eine Eigenttimlichkeit germanischen Wesens” (p. 161). 

While the student of Burke will be grateful to Jensen for making readily ac- 
cessible many references to mature, natural, and law of nature, his treatment 
exaggerates the role of these terms in Burke’s thought. The sense of suture 
which is most important for Burke is that of empirical reality, i. e. the whole 
range of man’s actual or potential sensory experience. Jensen includes this 
meaning (pp. 186-8), but he perceives neither its historical antecedents nor its 
implications. To follow mature for Burke means to act in accordance with 
the facts, i. e. in accordance with human experience (e. g., Reylections on the 
Revolution in France in Works (Boston, 1871), III, 274-6). Natural means in 
accordance with the facts of experience or of human nature (e. g., ibid., p. 
337). And for Burke the laws of nature are not, as Jensen supposes, laws 
imposed on nature or on man by nature, but laws descriptive of constant action, 
of invariable cause and effect sequence, observable in nature (see Jensen, pp. 
183-4). Burke was of course preoccupied with the facts, i. e. truth gained through 
experience, and nature for him was not a particularly fundamental or necessary 
abstraction, in spite of his frequent lip service to the shibboleth of the En- 
lightenment. In missing this, Jensen has failed to grasp one of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of Burke’s thought, namely his desertion of nature in favor of 
utility and of art, i. e. the man-made as a means of attaining utilitarian ends 
(see Reflections, p. 276 and p. 310, and Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs 
in Works, IV, 176). 

Another assumption Jensen makes he states by way of a conclusion: “Die 
vorliegende Untersuchung zeigt—und das ist das Neue, was sie Bringen will— 
die organische Einheit des Burkeschen Welt- und Staatsbildes ” (p.. 162): 
Although he admits that Burke does not present a systematic scheme of political 
and moral philosophy, he assumes that the fragments of such a system lie 
scattered through Burke’s writings. The inference (which he follows in prac- 
tice) is that Burke’s everv phrase was consciously tested before utterance for 
logical consistency. Yet this would be too much to claim of the most systematic 
philosopher. To arrange Burke’s thought into an “organische Einheit” is to 
obscure rather than clarify it—H. V. S. O. 
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(See Samuel Johnson and Hesier Lynch Thrale) 
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Brown, Everett S. “The political ideas of Robert Burns.” Papers 
of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Leiters, XIx 
(1934), 477-91. 

Burns chronicle and club directory. Second series, Vol. IX. Kilmar- 
nock: The Burns Federation, 1934. Pp. vit-202. 

Because of its publication of original materials and reprints cf outstanding 
articles, the Burns Chronicle is indispensable to students of the life and wnit- 
ings of Robert Burns. There are several noteworthy articles in the current 
volume. ‘A guide to Burns literature,” by J. C. Ewing, gives the locations of 
eight collections of the writings of Burns and describes the new catalogue of 
the Burns Collection in the Mitchell Library at Glasgow. “Burns and _ the 
capture of the Rosamond,” by Henry L. Meikle, throws new light on the part 
Burns played in the capture of the smuggling vessel, a much controverted event 
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in the life of the poet. This article is based on manuscripts found in the 

Abbotsford Collection, now being catalogued in the National Library of Scot- 

land. “Correspondence of John Syme and Alexander Cunningham, 1789-1811,” 

is the first installment of a correspondence which forms a notable addition to our 

knowledge of Burns’s life.—E. S. B. 

Ferguson, J. DeLancey. “Maria Riddell’s sketch of Burns.” PQ, 
xr (1934), 261-66. 


A study of the text, of which four versions are extant, including the proof- 
sheets. 
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Notice in TLS, Feb. 8, 1934, p. 94. 
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tion of Burnsiana from the writings of the late John Mitchell 
Murdoch. Ayr: Stephen and Pollock, 1934. 
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Sutherland, James R. “A note on the last years of Defoe.” MLR, 
XXIX (1934), 137-41. 


Important biographical information from Chancery bills in the Record Office. 
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Hooker, Edward N. “An unpublished autograph manuscript of John 
Dennis.” ELH, 1 (1934), 156-62. 


A manuscript in the Folger Library, from which an extract was printed 
in the Monthly Magazine for June, 1817, but which since then had apparently 
disappeared. Hooker traces its history and gives some account of its contents. 


John Dryden 


Bredvold, Louis I. The intellectual milieu of John Dryden. Studies 
in some aspects of seventeenth-century thought. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan press, 1934. Pp. viii+-189. 

Notice in TLS, Jan. 24, 1935, p. 50. 
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“Dryden a hymnodist?” TLS, April 12, 1934, p. 258. 


Ham, Roswell G. ‘Dryden and the colleges.” J/JLN, xurx (1934), 


324-32. 
Hooker, Edward Niles. “The Dryden almanac story.” PQ, xm 
(1934), 295. 
Thomas D’Urfey 


Day, Cyrus Lawrence. The songs of Thomas D’Urfey. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University press, 1934. Pp. x+168. 


Rev. in 7 LS, March i, 1934, p. 141; by H. J. Byrom in RES, xX (1934), 470-71. 


John Evelyn 


Engel, Claire-Eliane. “John Evelyn et le Protestantisme frangais.” 
Bulletin de la Société du Protestantisme francais, uXxxiut (1934), 
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Sir George Etherege 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. “Sir George Etherege in Ratisbon.” RES, x 
(1934), 177-89. 


Based on papers newly acquired by the British Museum among the papers 
of the Earl of Middleton, Secretary of State under James II. 


Sir Adam Ferguson 


Letters of George Dempster to Sir Adam Ferguson, 1756-1813. With 
some account of his life. Edited by James Ferguson. London: 


Macmillan, 1934. Pp. xxviii+-364. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 27, 1934, p. 647. 


Henry Fielding 


Avery, Emmett L. “An early performance of Fielding’s Historical 
Register.” MLN, xutx (1934), 407. 

Beatty, Richard Croom. “Criticism in Fielding’s narratives and his 
estimate of critics.” PMLA, xix (1934), 1087-1100. 

Fischer, Hildegard. Das subjektive Element in den Romanen Fieldings. 
Ohlau: Eschenhagen, 1933. Pp. 84. 


David Garrick 


Babler, Otto F. “Two letters of David Garrick.” N & Q, cLxvi 
(1934), 367. 

MacMillan, Dugald. ‘David Garrick as critic.’ SP, xxx1r (1934), 
69-83. 

Stone, George Winchester. ‘“Garrick’s long lost alteration of Hamlet.” 
PMLA, xutx (1934), 890-921. 
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Oliver Goldsmith 


The deserted village, a poem. By Dr. Goldsmith. London, W. Griffin, 
1770. New York: Published for the Facsimile Text Society by 
Columbia University press, 1934. Pp. vii+22. 

The citizen of the world and The Bee. Introduction by Richard Church. 
London: Dent, 1934. Pp. xx+452. 


Rev. in TLS, March 1, 1934, pp. 133-34; by Frederick T. Wood in ES, Lxrx 
(1934), 125. 


de Blacam, Hugh. “The Madan family and Goldsmith.” TLS, Feb. 
1, 1934, p. 76. 

Crane, R. S. “Goldsmith and Justus Van Effen.” TLS, March 1, 
1934, p. 144. 


Crane, R. S. “A neglected mid-eighteenth-century plea for originality 
and its author.” PQ, xi (1934), 21-29. 


Goldsmith is identified as the author of the discussion in the Critical review 
ior January, 1760, of R. Kedington’s Critical dissertations upon the Iliad of 
Homer. 


“Oliver Goldsmith.” Corr. by “Templar” and by S. C. Roberts in 
TLS, March 8, 1934, p. 162, and by G. S. Ritchie, ibid., March 
15, p. 194. 

Reding, Katherine. ‘A study of the influence of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World upon the Cartas Marruecas of José Cadalso.”’ 
Hispanic review, 11 (1934), 226-34. } 

Stein, Harold. “Goldsmith’s translation of the Roman .Comique.” 
MLN, xurx (1934), 171-78. 


Richard Graves 
(See also Thomas Percy and William Shenstone) 


Hecht, Hans. “Kleine Studien zu Graves, Shenstone und Percy.” 
Anglia, wvuit (1934), 103-112, 131-154. 


Thomas Gray 


Micale, O. Thomas Gray e la sua influenza sulla letteratura italiana. 
Catania: Studio Editoriale moderno, 1934. 

Martin, Roger. Chronolegie de la vie et de l’@uvre de Thomas Gray. 
Thése présentée a la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Paris, 
1934. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University press. 
Pp. 199, 
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Martin, Roger. Essai sur Thomas Gray. These pour le Doctorat és 
Lettres présentée 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Université de Paris, 
1934. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University press. 
Pp. x+458. 

“En donnant a ce livre le titre d’Essai,” we read in the preface to the 
second of these volumes, “j’entends m’excuser auprés du lecteur de ne pas lui 
apporter la monographie complete et définitive que, devant lexistence sans his- 
toire de Gray, et devant ses cinquante pages of vers, j'avais d’'abord cru pouvoir 
écrire.’ The apology seems hardly necessary: it is one of the many virtues 
of Martin’s work that he has solved the problem of organizing the results of his 
researches on Gray in a manner that is at once novel among French theses 
for the doctorate in English literature and highly appropriate to the character 
of his subject. For those who may be interested in the events of Gray’s very 
uneventful career he has established with great care, in the shorter of his two 
volumes, a minute and precisely documented chronology of the poet’s personal 
life and of the writing and publication of his works (adding to this a useful 
analysis of the Commonplace books and transcriptions of several of their more 
significant articles); and having thus freed himself from the obligations of 
bicgraphy in the ordinary sense of the word, he has been able to devote the 
whole of his major thesis to an elaborate portrait of Gray as man and poet 
under four heads: “Le solitaire de Pembroke,’ ‘Les sentiments,’ ‘“L’activité 
intellectuelle,” and “Le poete.” 


The £ssai is on the whole the most informing and penetrating study of its 
subject that has yet been written. The best parts, to my taste, are the chap- 
ters on Gray’s relations with his friends, particularly Walpole, West, Mason, 
and Bonstetten; the long section on his feeling for nature (from the bibli- 
ography of which, however, one misses Miss Manwaring’s important book on 
the vogue of Italian landscape painting); the two substantial chapters in Part 
III which deal with Gray’s habits of study and the principal directions oi 
his antiquarian tastes; and lastly the discussions, in Part IV, of Gray’s Latin 
poems, of his somewhat rhetorical theory of poetry, and of the historical set- 
tings and technical characteristics of the lyrics by which he is best known. 
The difficulty in a book so long as this on an author who has been the object 
of so extensive a body of comment is to avoid saying the often-said and re- 
peating the accepted evaluations. It is the great merit of Martin’s study that 
for the most part he has brought a fresh mind to his task and has succeeded 
in maintaining, even on points where opinion in the past has been most nearly 
agreed, an unusual critical independence. He is not deceived by the extrava- 
gant things that have been written about Gray’s scholarship, knowing well 
that there were many more learned men in Europe than the fastidious note- 
taker of Pembroke and many who knew how to direct their reading to more 
significant ends. His estimate of the poems is a sane one, less severe than 
Johnson’s—less severe, indeed, than I for one could wish—vet quite free from 
the exaggerated praise of the Elegy and the two Pindaric odes that we have in- 
herited from the criticism of the nineteenth century; on the old problem of the 
poet’s “sterility” he has, it seems to me, left very little more to be said (see 
pp. 341ff.). It is much to his credit, finally, that he carefully refrains from 
going into the tiresome and futile question—still a living issue in many aca- 
demic quarters in America—of Gray’s relation to those twin abstractions 
“classicism” and “romanticism.” “Je veux indiquer seulement,” he writes in his 
preface, “qu’a mon avis Gray ne fut jamais beaucoup plus romantique que 
dans son ode latine Ad C. Favonium Aristinm écrite en 1738, et rappeler 
qu’en 1765 il conseillait encore aux jeunes poétes de prendre Dryden comme 
modéle. On comprendra aussitOt ce que je veux dire.” In short, an uncom- 
monly refreshing and intelligent treatment of a hackneyed theme.—R. S. C. 
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zungs ber. der Preuss. Akademie des Wissenschaften. Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse, 1934, vii. 


William Shenstone 
) (See also Richard Graves and Thomas Percy) 


Hill, Charles J. “Shenstone and Richard Graves’s Columella.”” PMLA, 
XLIx (1934), 566-76. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
| Legouis, Pierre. “Buckingham et Sheridan: ce que le Critique doit 
ala Répetition.” RAA, x1 (1934), 423-34. 
| Nettleton, George H. ‘The first edition of The School for Scandal.” 


TLS, Oct. 17, 1934, p. 695; corr. by M. J. Ryan, ibid., Oct. 25, 
p. 735. 


Thomas Southerne 
Richardson, William R. ‘The life and works of Thomas Southerne.”’ 
Harvard University summaries of theses, 1933, pp. 299-302. 
Tobias Smollett 


Birss, J. H. “A letter of Tobias G. Smollett.”. V & Q, cixvi (1934), 
189. 

Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. “The naval scenes in Roderick Random.” 
PMLA, xurx (1934), 593-98. 


Sir Richard Steele 
(See also Joseph Addison) 


Connely, Willard. Sir Richard Stecle. London: Jonathan Cape, 1934. 


Pp. 448. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 4, 1934, p. 671; by Carl Van Doren in Books, Sept. 9, 1934, 
p. 5. 
Sharp, Robert L. “Lines in The Guardian.” TLS, March 8, 1934, 
p. 162. 
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Peter Sterry 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola. Peter Sterry, Platonist and Puritan, 1613- 
1672. <A biographical and critical study with passages selected 
from his writings. Cambridge: University press, 1934. Pp. 
xiii+242. 

Rev in TLS, May 17, 1934, p. 352. 


Jonathan Swift 


Birss, J. H. “A volume from Swift's library.” V & Q, cixvi (1934), 
295. 

Gold, Maxwell B. “Swift’s admission to Mrs. Whiteway confirmed.” 
PMLA, xutx (1934), 964-65. 

Gold, Maxwell B. “The Brennan affidavit.’ TLS, May 17, 1934, 
p. 360; corr. by Harold Williams, 7bid., May 24, p. 376. 

Heidenhain, Adolf. Uber den Menschenhass. Eine pathographische 
Untersuchung iiber Jonathan Swift. (Tiibinger Naturwissen- 
schaftl. Abhandlungen, Heft. 14.) Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 


1934. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 13, 1934, p. 620; by M. A. Korn in ES, txrx (1934), 120-24. 


Higgins, F. T. “Swiftiana.” TLS, August 30, 1934, p. 589, and 
ibid., Dec. 13, p. 895. 

Kirkpatrick, T. Percy C. ‘‘Faulkner’s edition of Swift.’ TZS, April 
12, 1934, p. 262. 

Martini, Esther. Jonathan Swift. Rimini: tip. Garattoni, 1934. Pp. 
64. 

Morrison, Felix. ‘A note on The Battle of the Books.” PQ, xm 
(1934), 16-20. 

Reimers, Hans. Jonathan Swift. Gedanken und Schriften tiber Re- 
ligion und Kirche. (Britannica, 9.) Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de 
Gruyter & Co., 1934. Pp. 194. 

Webster, C. M. “Washington Irving as imitator of Swift.” NV & Q, 
CLXVI (1934), 295. 


Nahum Tate 


Scott-Thomas, H. F. “Nahum Tate and the seventeenth century.” 
ELH, 1 (1934), 250-75. 
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James Thomson 


Davis, Rose M. “Thomson and Voltaire’s Socrate.’ PMLA, xix 
(1934), 560-65. 

Drennon, Herbert. “The source of James Thomson’s The Works and 
Wonders of Almighty Power.” MP, xxxtr (1934), 33-36. 

Drennon, Herbert. ‘James Thomson’s contact with Newtonianism and 
his interest in natural philosophy.” PMLA, xix (1934), 71-80. 


Drennon, Herbert. “Scientific rationalism and James Thomson’s 
poetic art.” SP, xxx1 (1934), 453-71. 


Drennon is publishing an important series of articles, begun in 1931, with 
one on Henry Needler and Shaftesbury (PMLA, xtv1, 1095-1106), on the gen- 
eral subject of the influence of Newtonianism on English literature and religious 
thought in the early eighteenth century. Under Newtonianism he includes not 
only the scientific discoveries of Newton, but also the efforts on the part of 
Newton himself as well as of his theological friends to harmonize these sci- 
entific ideas with orthodox religious thought and to deepen a religious sense 
of the wonders of the created world. Drennon has established beyond doubt the 
importance of this physico-theological influence on Thomson’s interpretation of 
physical nature and on his art. He has shown the great probability that Thom- 
son came under the influence of the new science while still a student at Edin- 
burgh. And the poem To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, written in 1727, 
indicates the interest of Thomson in this direction at the time when he was 
engaged on The Seasons. Altogether, Drennon has made an important contri- 
bution to the history of nature poetry in the eighteenth century. 

Inevitably, some of the passages in Thomson in which we have heretofore 
seen the influence of Shaftesbury, must now be explained as Newtonian theology; 
so far we may agree with Drennon. But he has in places pushed his argument 
too far, especially in his attempt to minimize other influences on Thomson than 
the Newtonian. There is no real antinomy between the philosophy of Shaftes- 
bury and the physico-theology of the time; the celebration of nature in The 
Moralists (Part III, section I) may easily be reconciled with the arguments of 
the Newtonians that the existence of a Creator is deducible from the marvellous 
order of the universe; for that matter, these arguments were not entirely new, 
and were the property of others besides Newtonians. It seems unwise to assume 
that Thomson had to choose one set of ideas to the exclusion of the other. 

In his article on Thomson's poetic art, also, Drennon pushes his argument 
too far He savs, for instance (p. 454), that Henry Pemberton, in his intro- 
duction to A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy (1728), “summed up in a 
long passage the views of those who believe that man’s desire to penetrate the 
mysteries of nature lies at the basis of man’s taste for ‘poetry, oratory, and every 
branch of literature and science’.”. Pemberton, in the passage quoted by Dren- 
non, does not say that; he says that “our desire after knowledge is an effect 
[my italics] of that taste for the sublime and the beautiful in things, which 
chiefly constitutes the difference between human life, and the life of brutes.” 
On the next page Drennon says that Addison saw clearly “the value that a study 
of natural philosophy had for creating in man a ‘taste’ for the beautiful and 
sublime.” But in the passage quoted Addison merely says that it “quickens” 
and “heightens” our esthetic pleasure. In the snirit of his argument Drennon re- 
peatedly asserts that Thomson derived his whole poetic experience of nature from 
his scientific interest; “Thomson observes the ‘facts’ with the eve of a ‘philoso- 
pher’ but he seldom if ever tries to catch the mood of nature” (p. 461); “Thom- 
son’s response to nature was primarily rationalistic’ (p. 463); “when he seeks 
to get behind the veil, it is to discover the mechanical laws in operation there” 
(p. 466). Drennon has here put his finger on a very important aspect of 
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Thomson’s poetry, but he has erred in trying to ascribe Thomson’s whole poetic 
experience to science. In his Preface to the second edition of Winter Thomson 
himself declares that he is following, in his choice of subject, the traditions of the 
best poets, both ancient and modern, and he says not a word about modern 
science. All nature poets have tried in some way or other to “catch the mood of 
nature,” and Thomson is no exception; in the opening of Winter, for instance, 
this attempt is more than evident, it is successful; there is mood in “kindred 
glooms, cogenial horrors”; “trod the pure virgin-snows, myself as pure,” is al- 
most Wordsworthian. Or we may take a brilliant example from The Castle 
of Indolence: 

A pleasing land of drowsyhed it was: 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer sky. 


Thomson’s poetic gifts are obviously not to be derived exclusively from his 
scientific thought; it would be better to state that his immediate poetic enjoyment 
of nature was modified, or perhaps overlaid, by his Newtonianism. 

As to the question of Needler’s interest in Shaftesbury, attention might be 
called to a letter by Needler which has not hitherto figured in the discussion. 
C. A. Moore and Drennon have both discussed the letter from Needier to W. 
Duncombe, dated December 3, 1711, in which Needler acknowledges the gift of 
“the fine Philosophical Meditation of my Lord Shaftesbury.” Does this language 
imply more than a casual acquaintance with a fragment from The Morailists, 
perhaps copied, as Drennon suggests, into the letter? However, on December 8, 
Duncombe wrote from London another letter on the question as to whether the 
manifestations of instinct in animals is to be regarded as evidence that the 
souls of brutes “are nothing but an efflux, or emanation, from the Deity.” He 
notes that Ralphson had attacked certain philosophers who held such doctrines. 
He gives, as one reason for transcribing the passage from Ralphson, “that I 
might not be thought too severe in saying, that if lord Shaftesbury be one of 
those enthusiasts, of whom Mr. R. here speaks, and it his ‘universal genius’ is 
the same as is here called the ‘universal intellect,’ I do not see how he can be- 
lieve the immortality of the soul, considered as one distinct individual being; 
since it is plain, according to these notions, that the mind will, at the dissolution 
of the body, be swallowed up in the infinite abyss of being.” To this Needler 
replied from Portsmouth, December 20, 1711; he discusses in general the error 
and absurdity of these notions, devoting one paragraph to Shaftesbury: 

“T must confess there are some passages in lord Shaftesbury’s ‘meditations,’ 
which seem to favour this notion; but, however, I believe there are none 
(allowance being made for the warmth and freedom of his style) which there 
is any necessity of understanding in that ill sense. It would be great pity 
that so pious and elevated a strain of devotion should be tainted with such 
poisonous notions. I find, though his lordship is reported not to frequent the 
church, he does not altogether neglect religion. He seems to be of the opinion 
of the Quietists, who believe that the most acceptable worship of the Deity, and 
that which suits best with his spiritual nature, consists in silent contemplation 
and inward adoration of his infinite perfections.” See Letters by several emi- 
nent persons deceased, including the correspondence of John Hughes, edited by 
John Duncombe, Second edition (London, 1773), I, 75-93. 

Although this letter shows considerable interest in Shaftesbury and _ his 
thought, it, of course, leaves the question as to any influence on Needler just 
where it was. 


Hester Lynch Thrale 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 





Mrs. Piozzi and Isaac Watts. Being annotations in the autograph 
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of Mrs. Piozzi on a copy of the first edition of the Philosophical 
Essays of Watts. With an introduction and notes by James P. 
R. Lyell. London: Grafton, 1934. Pp. 48. 


Notice in TLS, Nov. 8, 1934, p. 778. 

The Queeney letters. Being letters addressed to Hester Maria Thrale 
by Dr. Johnson, Fanny Burney and Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi. Edited 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne. London: Cassell, 1934. Pp. 
xxx-+275., 

Rev. in TLS, March 22, 1934, p. 211; by Joseph Wood Krutch in The 
Nation (N. Y.), Oct. 10, 1934, p. 415; by Fredrick A. Pottle in Yale review, 
XxIV (1934), 211-14. 

The first 52 pages of this volume are a reprint of Dr. Johnson’s letters to 
“Queeney” Thrale, published first in a limited edition in 1932. The other letters, 
from Fanny Burney and Mrs. Thrale, are now published for the first time 
from manuscripts in the possession of the editor, with some additions for the 
sake of completeness from manuscripts in the John Rylands Library and the 
Huntington Library. The importance of these letters lies chiefly in the new 
light they throw on Mrs. Thrale’s marriage to Piozzi and the way in which her 
friends reacted to this complication. The editor thinks that the letters exonerate 
Fanny Burney and Queeney, and, by implication, Dr. Johnson, and that Mrs. 
Thrale’s state of mind was almost pathological. With this judgment the reviewer 
is inclined to agree. It is clear that Mrs. Thrale’s friends were not so much 
concerned about outward respectabilities as about her own happiness and that 
of her children. Fanny Burney, with a shrewdness and common sense which 
we are too apt to think of as exclusively modern, interpreted her friend’s in- 
fatuation for Piozzi as the price she paid for marrying Thrale when young 
without consulting her inclinations; had she not then “scorned and derided all 
personal preference, she would now look forward with prudence, and back 
with affection” (p. 70). Even Dr. Johnson’s admiration and affection for 
“little Burney” would have been increased could he have known with what 
firmness, sagacity, and sympathy she acted as advisor to Queeney throughout 
this unhappy situation. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


Mueschke, Paul, and Fleisher, Jeanette. “A re-evaluation of Van- 
brugh.” PMLA, xirx (1934), 848-89. 


This article is an attempt to break through the critical categories which 
have been generally accepted in criticism of the comedy of manners since the 
appearance of John Palmer’s brilliant volume in 1913. Palmer established ip 
our minds a factitious norm for this genre, with the consequence that we have 
either ignored or depreciated some excellent comedy which departed from this 
norm. Mueschke’s richly suggestive article indicates the need for a re-study of 
both the critical and the historical aspects of the comedy of this period. 


Horace Walpole 


Mehrota, K. K. Horace Walpole and the Exglish novel: a study of 
the influence of The Castle of Otranto, 1764-1820. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1934. Pp. xiii+-197. 

Rev. in TLS, May 17, 1934, p. 356. 
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Stein, Jess M. ‘Horace Walpole and Shakespeare.” SP, xxx1 (1934), 


51-68. 
Thomas Warton 


Martin, L. C. Thomas Warton and the early poems of Milton. (War- 
ton Lecture, British Academy.) London: H. Milford, 1934. 


John Wesley 


Lofthouse, W. F. “Wesley’s doctrine of Christian perfection.” Lon- 
don quarterly and Holborn review, April, 1934, pp. 178-88. 
Simon, John S. John Wesley: the last phase. London: Epworth 

press, 1934. Pp. 355. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 8, 1934, p. 764; by John Telford in London quarterly re- 
view, Oct., 1934, pp. 461-68. 
Simpson, E. J. Sparrow. John Wesley and the Church of England. 
London: S. P. C. K., 1934. Pp. xii+-100. 
Notice in TLS, Nov. 8, 1934, p. 779. 


Edward Young 


Bliss, Isabel St. John. “Young’s Night Thoughts in relation to con- 
temporary Christian apologetics.” PMLA, xix (1934), 37-70. 


Establishes the orthodoxy of Young’s poem, the sternness of which sets it 
apart from the sentimental type of grave-yard meditation. 


V. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND. 


Aikin-Sneath, Betsy. ‘An early example of the Biirgerliches Trauer- 
spiel.” MLR, xxtx (1934), 330-32. 


Der Ziigel-lose, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1745, represented all the features of 
this type ten years before Miss Sara Sampson. 


Allen, Don Cameron. ‘Early eighteenth-century literary relations be- 
tween England and Germany.” MLN, xu1x ( 1934), 99-101. 
Anderson, Paul Bunyan. “English drama transferred to Prévost’s 

fiction.” MLN, xurx (1934), 178-80. 

Baldensperger, F. ‘‘Intellectuels francais hors de France. I. De 
Descartes a Voltaire.’ RCC, xxx! (1934), 193-212: 316-24; 
421-34; 548-61; 607-19; 723-38. xxxv? (1934), 49-58; 215-31; 
329-40; 435-49; 519-34; 613-29. 

seck, T. J. Northern antiquities in French learning and literature 


1755-1855). New York: Institute of French Studies, 1934. Vol. 





Rife. 
I., pp. 195. 
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Blassneck, Marce. Frankreich als Vermittler englisch-deutscher Ein- 
fliisse im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert.” (\Kolner anglistische Arbeiten, 
20.) Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1934. Pp. 181. 

Brown, Harcourt. Scientific organization in seventeenth century France 
(1620-1680). Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1934. Pp. xxii 
+306. 

Notice in TLS, July 19, 1934, p. 515. 

Brown, Harcourt. ** Pierre Bayle and natural science: an unpublished 
letter to Robert Boyle.” Romanic review, xxv (1934), 361-67. 

Carriére, J. M. “Berquin’s adaptations from English periodical lit- 
erature.” PQ, xi (1934), 248-60. 

Chinard, Gilbert. L’Amérique et le réve exotique dans la littérature 
francaise au XVITe et au XVIITe siécle. Nouvelle édition. Paris: 
Droz, 1934. Pp. 454. 

Clark, Robert T. “The noble savage and the idea of tolerance in 
Herder’s Briefe zu Beforderung der Humanitat.” JEGP, xxxi 
(1934), 46-56. 

Engel, Claire Eliane. ‘“L’abbé Prévost et le Protestantisme frangais.” 
Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme frangats 
LXXxII (1934), 593-612. 

Fletcher, F. T. H. “Influence of Montesquieu on English political 
economists.” Economic history, 11 (1934), 77-92. 

Fletcher, Frank T. H. “L’Esprit des Lois before early English opin- 
ion. RLC, xiv (1934), 527-41. 

Hendel, Charles William. Jean-Jacques Rousseau: moralist. Oxford: 
University press, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. xii+316 and vi+348. 


Rev. in TLS, Sept. 20, 1934, pp. 625-26; by G[eorge] B[oas] in Journal of 
philosophy, xxx1 (1934), 610; by Harold A. Larrabee in International journal of 
ethics, Xtv (1934), 110-12. 


Michéa, R. ‘Le Président de Brosses en Italie.’ RLC, xv (1934), 
425-53. 


Influence of Addison and Misson on the Lettres jamilieres of the Président de 
Brosses. 


Price, Mary Bell, and Price, Lawrence Marsden. The publication of 
English literature in Germany in the eighteenth century. Berke- 
ley: University of California press, 1934. Pp. 288. 

Quigley, H. “Italian criticism in the 18th century. The influence of 
English philosophy and the development of aesthetics based on 
imagination: Antonio Conti.” In MJélenges offerts a Henri Hau- 


¢ 


vetie. Paris: Les presses frangaises, 1934. 
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Seeber, Edward D. “Humanisme, humanitisme, and humanitarisme.” 
MLN, xutx (1934), 521-23. 

Treske, E. Der Rosenkreuzerroman ‘Le Comte de Gabalis’ und die 
geistigen Stromungen des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. Griefswald, 
diss., 1933. Pp. 66. 

Wesly, Margot. Das junge Madchen im deutschen Roman des 18. 
Jahrhundert bis zum Beginn des Sturm und Dranges. (Unter 
bes. Beriicksichtung des gleichzeitigen franzdsischen und eng- 
lischen Romans.) Leipzig: diss., 1933. Pp. 96. 

Wolfe, Don M. “Milton and Mirabeau.’” PMLA, xutx (1934), 


1116-28. 























BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


APPLAUSE FOR DODSLEY’S CLEONE 


In an entertaining chapter of his biography of Robert Dodsley, 
Ralph Straus has recounted the vicissitudes suffered by Dodsley’s 
tragedy, Cleone, before Rich consented to produce it at Covent 
Garden and Mrs. Bellamy made it a smashing success.' The triumph 
of Cleone was doubly exciting for those who knew that David Garrick 
had earlier refused it for Drury Lane and that Dodsley and Garrick 
had quarrelled, but probably Dodsley had no friends more gratified 
by his success than the poet, William Shenstone, and their mutual 
friend, Richard Graves. For Shenstone and Graves had assisted Dods- 
ley with both criticism and an Epilogue. Though that fact has been 
known for some time, some unpublished letters of Graves make it now 
possible to add a few picturesque details to the story of his friend- 
ship with Dodsley at this period. 

In June of 1756, Dodsley had gone off to visit Shenstone at the 
Leasowes carrying with him the manuscript of his tragedy for Shen- 
stone’s perusal.? It was then that Shenstone, highly pleased with the 
work, persuaded Dodsley to submit it to the judgment of his friend, 
Richard Graves. Up to that time Dodsley and Graves had never 
met,® but they were soon to do so. For on July 27, 1756, Shenstone 
wrote to Graves announcing that Dodsley was about to make a 
hurried trip to Bath and would call upon him. He urged Graves to 
stand on no ceremony with Dodsley, but to “be acquainted with him 
at first sight, which, I think, should ever be a maxim with persons 
of genius and humanity.’”* The meeting took place as anticipated 
and, with the informality recommended by Shenstone, proved mutually 


1Robert Dodsley Poet, Publisher & Playwright (London and New York, 1910), 
pp. 200-251. Cleone was first performed on the evening of Saturday, Dec. 2, 
1758. 

“Straus, op. cit., p. 205. 

®Though Dodsley had published five pieces by Graves in Collection of Poems, 
By Several Hands, IV (1755), pp. 323-330, and had known of him through 
Shenstone, he had never seen Graves. 

‘William Shenstone, Works in Verse and Prose, 4th ed., 3 vols. (Vol. III 
is of the 3rd ed.), London, 1773, III, 264. Graves was at this time Rector of 
Claverton, a village three miles east of Bath. 
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satisfactory. Dodsley wrote to Shenstone: “I had the pleasure of 
meeting with Mr. Graves, am much oblig’d to you for his acquaint- 
ance, & was very sorry I could have no more time with him. How- 
ever, he very obligingly made the most of what we had, read over 
the Piece, & pointed out to me several little Inaccuracies, which I 
doubt not will turn to my advantage.” And Graves wrote to Dodsley: 


I am oblig’d to Mr. Shenstone for many opportunities of enjoyment but for 
none more than what he lately furnished me with, by favoring me with a 
visit [from you]. I am only afraid that the credit of my acquaintance with a 
man of his Genius will gain me a Character for Criticism & Learning which, 
I am conscious, I cannot support. As he knew our Interview would be very 
short, he desired me to be acquainted at first sight, which, however, I found a 
superfluous Request with regard to a person of your benevolent and ingenious 
appearance. The Consequence, I believe, was that I appeared to you in the same 
Dishabille of Conversation in which Mr. Shenstone always indulges me. I am 
sure, at least, I took the same candor with your Play that I do with his 
works. . . ..6 
Now this interest which Graves so willingly took in Cleone he con- 


firmed by inclosing with this letter an Epilogue. And that Epilogue, 
with minor alterations, was subsequently adopted for the play, though 
Richard Graves never received public credit for it.‘ 


Additional Manuscripts, Brit. Mus., 28, 959, f. 147. The letter is dated August 
28th, and belongs, obviously, to 1756. Mr. Straus did not quote this letter in his 
book. 

This passage is from one of a large number of Graves’s unpublished letters, 
now in the possession of Miss Dorothea Skrine of Warleigh Manor at Bathford 
in Somerset. I make use of these letters with Miss Skrine’s kind permission, and 
shall refer to them as the Warleigh MSS. This letter is undated, but it must 
have been written before Sept. 30, 1756, because on that date Graves replied 
to Dodsley’s acknowledgment of the Epilogue (Warleigh MSS.). I have made 
some changes in Graves’s punctuation. 

‘Noted by Straus, op. cit., p. 206. Dodsley had first proposed to Shenstone 
that he contribute an Epilogue, but Shenstone hesitated and wrote to Graves 
asking for hints (Shenstone, op. cit., III, 264). Graves interested himself im- 
mediately, but proceeded to deal directly with Dodsley. How he explained this 
to Shenstone I do not know, but he told Dodsley that he was taking matters 
into his own hands because he was “apprehensive of Mr. Shenstone’s dilatory 
temper,” and implied that Dodsley should not think of writing his own Epilogue 
because he judged “that kind of ludicrous Performance’ to be “as much be- 
neath the Dignity of a tragick writer as it would be for Rubens or Guido to 
lacker a Frame for one of their sublimest History-Pieces.” (Warleigh MSS.). On 
Oct. 5, 1756, Dodsley sent Graves’s Epilogue to Shenstone for his criticism. 
Dodsley suffered much agitation before the Epilogue was made acceptable to 
him (see Straus, pp. 206-207 and 225-27, where letters of Dodsley to Shenstone 
are quoted), but the Epilogue as recited in the theatre and afterwards printed 
with Shenstone’s name was substantially as Graves had first submitted it. 
Dodsley acted very selfishly in this matter, writing frankly to Shentone that he 
wished the Epilogue might carry his name, “as it is better known,” (Straus, p. 
207). Actually Graves had the grace to decline voluntarily to allow his name 
to appear (in a letter of Jan. 7, 1757, Graves told Dodsley, “I imagine his 
[Shenstone’s] Name is more respectable and mine cannot appear.” Warleigh 
MSS.), but he may very well have done so because he suspected how Dodsley 
felt. At any rate, Graves’s attitude was consistently generous. 
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Owing to Dodsley’s disappointments with managers, the actual per- 
formance of Cleone in the theatre had to be deferred for over two 
years after Graves wrote the Epilogue, but having been admitted to a 
definite association with Dodsley’s play; Graves could not fail to be 
elated when at last it proved successful. The presentation copy of 
Cleone which Dodsley sent to him Graves accepted with a winning 
zeal. He wrote: 


I receiv'd yr tragedy of Cleone, which I shall deposit in my Archives with dou- 
ble pleasure, both as a valuable performance & as a testimony to my descendants 
that I was acquainted with so worthy an Author. And what can be more 
glorious for you than to have entertain’d the whole nation in its most rational 
Amusement without flattering the bad taste of the multitude or any vicious 
passion of the great world. 

I drew tears from Mrs. Graves even by my reading of vour play; so can 
easily conceive the Effect of it in Mrs. Bellamy’s Action, which I find attested 
by the publick Chronicles of the transactions of the town. I have no idea of 
any thing more mortifying to a certain M-g-r than to see his rival Theatre 
crowded by the very performance which (I’m certain) he refus’d thro envy to 
the Author.® 


Even more entertaining, however, than this expression of enthusiasm 
is Graves’s account of a performance of Cleone at Bath. On March 
27, 1758, Graves wrote to Dodsley: 


Tho’ vou have probably several correspondents at Bath who have inform’d 
you of the reception your Cleone met with in that epitome of the polite world, 
yet I think myself hardly excusable in my absolute silence upon that subject. 
{Graves here offers explanations.] And now having been thus impertinent to 
convince vou of the reality of my Plea, I will give you an account of what you 
have heard in a better manner already, as we are pleased to hear the successes 
of our arms related even by the Pen of an ignorant Subaltern or even a private 
Soldier. 

I need not tell you that it was represented to a crowded audience, & I think 
the principal parts were well perform’d. I never saw Miss Bellamy, but even in 
Miss Ibbot’s Person, Cleone appear’d very amiable in her distress. But, as I had 
heard Sifroy complain’d of as (comparatively with Cleone) but a tame character, 
I was surpris’d to see how spirited he appear’d upon the Stage, tho’ Mr. Keasbury 
has nothing very pathetick in his voice or manner. Glanville rais’d Hull above 
his real self, who, tho’ he speaks well, is generally but an insipid actor. Paulet 
and Beautort, junr. made the worst appearance, as being perform’d, the former 
by a good comedian, the latter by a good Harlequin, but both especially bad 
Trage:dians. 

I fix’d myself ... in the centre of the Pitt, in the midst of young milliners 
& abigails, where [I] had the pleasure of observing the effect of your genius 
upon undisguis’d humanity. Neither, indeed, was there a young or handsome 
face in the Boxes but what, being conceal’d with an hankerchief [sic] shew’d 
that the fair Lady either was deeply affected, or was conscious that she ought 
to be so. I had the satisfaction of silencing (with a single Hiss) one or two 
young fellows who, either to shew their Stoical command over their Passions or 
their absolute contempt of the rest of the audience, were clamorously rallying 
Mrs. Graves [?] & two or three more very pretty women upon their amiable 
sensibility.” 





“Warleigh MSS., letter of Dec. 20, 1758. The “certain Manager” is, of course, 
Garrick. 
“Warleich MSS., letter of March 27, 1759. 
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Robert Dodsley should have been pleased with this conscientious 
report. And any one may appreciate the picture of Richard Graves, 
established in the “Pitt,” publicly rebuking his impertinent neighbors. 


Cuartes J. Hi. 
Smith College. 


THE ROLE OF THE GUARD IN THE ANTIGONE 


The character of the guard in the Antigone not only furnishes an 
element of comic relief but also helps to solve a difficulty in the con- 
siruction of the plot. An analysis of the opening scenes will make 
this latter point clear. 

In the prologue Antigone announces her intention of defying Creon’s 
edict and burying Polynices, and Ismene attempts to dissuade her; 
the deed, she thinks, is not only in defiance of constituted authority, 
but it is also impossible. The contest between Antigone and Creon 
thus foreshadowed in the prologue will be a most unequal one. 

In the parodos the chorus rejoice in the deliverance of Thebes. 
We feel there is no sympathy for the traitor Polynices and no thought 
of disobeying Creon’s edict. The ruler has the support of public 
opinion. 

In the first episode Creon enters and proclaims his edict to the 
chorus. The latter acquiesce; and while they betray a certain coolness, 
this attitude is due to his slightly tyrannical bearing and not to 
any misgivings about the propriety of his edict. Such treatment of 
defeated enemies, especially traitors, was approved by the standards 
of the heroic age, as an audience brought up on Homer would readily 
understand.' Even Antigone would probably admit this, merely 
urging that there were conflicting claims of loyalty in her own case. 

The guard now arrives with the news that unknown persons have 
buried Polynices. He is excited and verhose, half fearful and _ half 
impudent. We feel that he is not a man to be trusted to attend to 
business, although no definite suggestion of this quality is obtruded 
by Sophocles. 

The chorus, speaking through their leader, timidly suggest that the 
burial may have been the work of the gods. They speak not as men 
possessed of any powers of discernment, but as a typically helpless 
and unheroic chorus seeking the simplest or least troublesome explana- 


'Cf. S. E. Bassett in Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., Lxtv (1933), 41f. 
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tion of the mystery. Their suggestion, then, must not be taken too 
seriously. Its dramatic purpose is probably to make Creon define 
his attitude and to show that he is not guilty of intentional defiance 
of the gods. In order to heighten the dramatic effect, Sophocles has 
taken pains to put Creon’s case in a favorable light. As Norwood? 
puts it, “the principle upheld by Antigone and that upheld by Creon 
are prima facie of equal validity.’ At any rate Creon rejects their 
suggestion with scorn and with a somewhat unnecessary vehemence, 
which, however, serves to prepare us for his stern threats to the guard 
to find the culprit or suffer the consequences. The guard hastily de- 
parts, expressing delight at his unexpected escape and with a final 
aside which is very significant, strongly suggesting, as it does, that 
he has been guilty of culpable negligence. 


In the first stasimon the chorus, accepting the view that the deed 
was done by human hands, enlarge upon the theme of man’s resource- 
fulness. Their idea of a supernatural agency had been merely a 
passing thought. 


In the second episode the guard returns, bringing Antigone prisoner. 
She had been caught performing rites over the body. How could she 
even approach it, when a watch had been posted? The guard feels 
that this question will be asked and, to forestall it, produces a story 
about a storm. This storm has been described* as “a dramatic neces- 
sity, to account for Antigone reaching the corpse unobserved.” May 
we not equally well regard it as a pure fabrication of the guard to 
excuse his lack of vigilance? It is not an entirely convincing explana- 
tion, for how could Antigone find her way through a blinding cloud 
of dust? Is there anything else in his story which might arouse sus- 
picion? His long prelude and his delay in coming to the point may 
indicate a certain uneasiness, and when he emphasizes the guards’ 
vigilance we are apt to feel that he protests too much. These, how- 
ever, are mere impressions which prove little. Two other facts are 
more significant. The burial was performed at mid-day, a time when 
the guards might be tempted to relax their vigilance; further, they 
had seated themselves to windward of the corpse and evidently at a 
distance from it, since before they could run and stop Antigone we are 


8In Jebb’s edition: Cambridge, University Press (1911), n. ad vss. 415-21. 

“Cf. Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy: London, Methuen and Co. (1925), 
137. For a different view, cf. J. T. Sheppard, Greek Tragedy: Cambridge, 
University Press (1911), 114, and Aeschylus and Sophocles: New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. (1927), 45. 
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told that she had wailed, uttered curses, brought dust, and poured 
three drink offerings. The guards had evidently retired to some dis- 
tance and made themselves comfortable. They had counted too much 
upon the moral effect of Creon’s edict and had been remiss again. 

We may now consider what dramatic purpose is served by the 
introduction of the negligent guard. Obviously only he and his equally 
negligent comrades make it possible for Antigone to bury the body. 
The difficulty of her carrying out her purpose is emphasized in her 
conversation with Ismene and further emphasized in the first stasimon, 
when the chorus treat the burial as an instance of man’s surprising 
ingenuity. Yet it was essential for Sophocles’ purpose that she should 
actually perform the rites. If she had merely approached the body 
and then had been prevented from doing anything more by a watch- 
ful guard, she would have been guilty of disobedience from a technical 
legal point of view, but for dramatic purposes such an incident would 
have been ineffective. The problem then for Sophocles was how to 
get the burial carried out by a girl in defiance of an edict of the ruler 
of the city, approved by public opinion and enforced by a military 
guard. As in the case of the herdsman in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
he has recourse to a minor character who by his weakness unwittingly 
makes possible a serious train of consequences. 

It remains to consider what is the purpose of the two lapses of 
the guard and the two burials. In the first place, an element of climax 
is thus introduced into the conflict between Antigone and Creon. From 
Creon’s point of view the guilt of Antigone is aggravated; her offence 
has been not only deliberate but persistent. From the point of view 
of the audience her “self-willed temper” is emphasized.® Further we 
can better appreciate the nature of the issues involved and something 
of the attitude of the chorus to them. The chorus are first confronted 
with the general question, should Polynices be buried? As yet it is 
not complicated by the knowledge that he has been buried by Anti- 
gone. The second burial raises the further question, does Antigone’s 





4The view that Antigone was not responsible for both burials has been 
refuted by K. W. Meiklejohn, “The Burial of Polynices,” Class. Rev., XLVI 
(1932), +f and Minnie Keys Flickinger,, “Who First Buried Polynices?”, Proc. 
Am. Philol. Assoc., Uxut (1932), xlivf and Phil. Quart., xm (1933), 130-36, 
and The ‘Auagtia of Sophocles’ Antigone: lowa City, the author (1935), 55f. 

5Cf. W. C. Greene, “The Murderers of Laius,” Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., UX 
(1929), 75-86. 

‘Cf. Minnie Keys Flickinger, Proc. Am. Philol. Assoc., Lxv (1930), xxviii and 
The ‘Auagtia of Sophocles’ Antigone: Towa City, the author (1935), 44-54, 
69f, and 72f 
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relationship justify an exception in her case? We may compare the 
somewhat analogous situation in the Ajax, where the Menelaus and 
Agamemnon scenes serve similarly to bring out two aspects of a 
question. In the Antigone the problem of the play is based upon these 
two questions. They are not intended to be easy of solution; no one 
but the seer Tiresias can answer them authoritatively. Further, they 
could not have been raised in their present dramatically effective form 
if it had not been for the part played by the guard. 


H. G. RosBertson. 
Victoria College, University of Toronto. 
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The Ciassic Deities in Bacon: A Study in Mythological Symbolism. By Charles 
W. Lemmi. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. ix + 224. 
$2.50. 

Professor Douglas Bush’s comprehensive study, Mythology and the Renais- 
sance Tradition in English Poetry, which showed the extent to which the Eng- 
lish poets of the Renaissance thumbed the treatises on classical mythology by 
such Italian scholars as Boccaccio, Giraldi, Conti and Cartari, has been supple- 
mented by two further studies of individual writers, Dr. Henry G. Lotspeich’s 
Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser, and now Professor 
Lemmi’s detailed study of Bacon’s use of mythology. To be sure Bacon was 
not a poet, and he had some ungenerous things to say about poets, but as Pro- 
fessor Lemmi abundantly demonstrates, “An artist is at work here: an artist who 
at times might be compared with Spenser.” 

The study falls into three divisions: an Introduction, which reviews the 
tradition of mythological symbolism as it developed through the centuries— 
and here the author reveals the range and accuracy of his scholarship; a 
chapter on Bacon’s use of the myths as “Symbols of Scientific Speculation”; 
and a second chapter on his use of them as “Symbols of Worldly Wisdom.” 
Together these chapters constitute a study of the sources of Bacon’s De Sapientia 
Veterum and his distinctive use of these sources. While Bacon’s greatest 
indebtedness was to the mythographers, he by no means confined himself to 
them, drawing generously upon earlier writers, but he displays admirable in- 
dependence in the application of the myths. Though here and there one may 
be inclined to feel that Professor Lemmi has been over-zealous, as when, for 
example (p. 185), he suggests that Bacon may have remembered and applied 
to Narcissus certain observations of Conti on the myth of Medusa, he has run 
Bacon’s sources to ground with a fine footing. 

Professor Lemmi, however, does not confine himself to the study of sources 
and adaptations, admirable and complete in itself as the study is, but seeks 
to find in Bacon’s treatment of the myths something of a key to his mind 
and indeed to his character. His conclusions are that Bacon was “a mediaeval 
philosopher haunted by a modern dream,” and that, thus torn, “he was 
also a misfit.” More academic than practical, more of the student than the 
man of affairs, it was his “own limitations that wrought his undoing,” and 
made it possible for “a few rapscallions whom a man in his position should 
have been able to suppress, in one way or another, with the greatest ease,” to 
push him over. This is approaching the Bacon enigma from a new angle and 
we shall doubtless hear more of it. 


FREDERICK M. PADELFORD. 


University of Washington. 
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A Middle Low German Book of Kings. From a Manuscript in the Libeck 
Municipal Library. Edited, with Introduction and Notes by Carl F. Bayer- 
schmidt. Privately Printed for the Author. New York: M. CM. XXXIV. 
Pp. lvili + 269. 

Bayerschmidt’s work gives the text of I. and II. Kings (I. and II. Samuel), 
some sixty leaves of the two hundred and twenty-two contained in the Lubeck 
history Bible. The Low German work itself was based upon the first Middle 
Dutch history Bible of which seven MSS. of the fifteenth century are extant. 
The Introduction contains a sketch of the history of the Middle Dutch version 
and a discussion of the question of authorship. The history Bible was prepared 
in the spirit of humility of the IJmitatio Christi, probably by “someone in 
close connection with the Brothers and Sisters of the Common Life and of the 
Windesheim Congregation.” The convent in Libeck (St. Michael’s), from 
which the Low German MS. came, was a foundation for the Sisters of the 
Common Life, whose history as an organization began in Holland in the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century. The Introduction gives a fair outline 
of the religious movement in the Netherlands and in Low Germany as a 
background for the history Bible. Considerable space is devoted to the relation 
of the Lubeck MS. to the Middle Dutch MSS. which it follows closely, though 
it is not a direct translation of any one of them. It seems to show some traces 
of independent comparison with the Vulgate. 

An important section of the Introduction is devoted to the language of the 
Libeck MS. Its basis was the Low German literary language of the fifteenth 
century. The language of the MS. is comparatively free from local dialect, 
which in this case was probably that of Lubeck. 


Bayerschmidt’s text follows the MS. carefully except in punctuation. Middle 
Dutch variants are given where they are significant. Although only a part of 
the Lubeck Bible is printed here, it is sufficient to give a reasonably adequate 
idea of the whole. Our friends of Low German studies should be gratified that 
a well-printed book of this kind can, in these unfavorable times, still appear 
in America. 

CuHarLes A. WILLIAMS. 


University of Illinois. 


lialy in English Literature, 1755-1815; Origins of the Romantic Interest in Italy, 
by Roderick Marshall. Columbia University Press, New York, 1934. Pp. 
xiii + 432. 


At the close of the sixteenth century Italian taste was the dominant foreign 
influence on English poetry A century later, French standards had supplanted 
the Italian in English minds. But by the year 1800 a new interest in Italian 
life and culture, different from the Elizabethan though possibly as keen, mani- 
fested itself. Because of these marked changes Mr. Marshall's thorough study 
of the cultural relationships of the two countries from 1755 to 1815 is of real 
importance. The chief value of his book is its wealth of detail. The author 
has assembled an imposing number of books bearing on Italy that appeared in 
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England during those years, and, grouping them in smaller periods and giving 
some analysis of each, shows the growth of sympathy in England for the art 
and the national life of Italy. 

To use the term romantic in the title and throughout the book to char- 
acterize this growing interest in Italy is somewhat unfortunate; for neither that 
word nor any other can describe precisely all the diverse literature under con- 
sideration. One might well hesitate to call the Discourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, saturated as they are with Augustan principles, romantic. More 
serious, though, are the author’s frequent lapse in phrasing and his fondness for 
overstatement. How disconcerting, for example, it is to be told that Addison 
“finally succeeded in damning the Italian, with most things belonging to him, 
into a hell from which he was completely resurrected only by the ardent singing 
of Shelley and the other Orpheuses of the Romantic Movement.” We remember 
from Addison’s Remarks just that exhibition of religious prejudice that would be 
expected of a good Whig pensioner and a tinge of irony quite a part of his 
temperament. How much more his disparagement of Italy signifies is a problem 
to be solved. Only recently, at any rate, Professor Robertson has attempted 
to trace the influence of Muratori in Addison’s critical theory. To determine 
Addison’s position exactly, to understand, for instance, his unfavorable opinion 
of the Italian opera that was so like St. Evremond’s, French standards also must 
be considered. It would be well, too, if the influence of international politics in 
changing public opinion in England could be given a fuller and more sys- 
tematic treatment and if more attention were devoted to the intrinsic merits 
of the various translations and histones and critical appreciations that are dis- 
cussed. Nevertheless, although these larger issues may seem to be too much 
obscured by the mass of factual detail, the merits of the book as it is are 
obvious. 

Evsert N. S. THompson. 


State University of Iowa. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddle and Robert Scott, 
a new edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry Stuart Jones, 
with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie. Part 6, A-ol; Part 7, ol- 
aegigovevos; and Part 8, xzeoryeap)- ovoiitonoz. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1932, 1933, and 1934. Pp. 1021-1200, 1201-1392, and 1393-1600. $3.50 
per part. 


The parts of this monumental work continue to appear with commend- 
able regularity. As it approaches completion I venture to express the hope 
that the “Aids to the Reader” in the form of additions and corrigenda et 
addenda which appear in connection with each part may finally be assembled 
and reprinted as single alphabetical lists. However useful they are now 4s 
fragments, they will become almost unusable in their present form in the fin- 
ished work, if one cannot be sure that he has the final or corrected view of the 
editors with regard to any Greek word without consulting several scattered sup- 
plements. 
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As one interested in scenic antiquities and in view of my protest in P. Q. vI 
(1927), 94f I find satisfaction in the fact that the definitions of déxoifas, 
60xOTOa, AaQacxyviov, xAdeodo>, rQCGxi\viov, and oadtveos (unlike that of 
avapatvw in Part 1) have been thoroughly overhauled since the seventh edi- 
tion, even though not always greatly improved. I shall look forward with 
interest to oxnvy in Part 9. 

I append a few Lesefriichte from the marginalia of my copy of L.-S.°: 

Aeaiv@ 3, add “to gloss over.” 

2.€aac, add Rhesus 287 and Helen 1443 (Musgrave’s emendation). 

hoytoc, Aoywotys, cf. Emil Orth, Logios: Leipzig, Robert Noske (1926). 

ueyadeiog 2, add “conceited.” 

uixoos, cf. Wiener Studien xiv (1926), 116f for ot raga mixoov deot = 

minor deities invoked on trivial occasions. 

wvueis@ 2, add “to croon.” 

woioa II, 2; cf. Class. Rev. xi (1926), 18f for i6ia woiga = a natural death. 

boca; add Strabo xu. 4, 4, p. 564 and xu, 8, 2, p. 571, and cf. Class. Rev. 

Xxvir (1913), 51 f. 

‘Ogun; for altar in Athens cf. Paus. 1, 17, 1. 

ovdas 2, add Medea 1195. 

oworouds, add Xenophon, Memor., u, 1, 30. 

xodiov, add Aristotle, De Generat. Animal., p. 147 (Bekker), and cf. Class. 

Phil. xur (1918), 336, n. 1. 
xahauvaioz in Iph. Taur. 1218 rather = “stain of murder” (Bates). 


naveiov = fire signal, cf. Class. Rev. xu (1926), 6-8. 

aavtaygevs, conjectured by Wecklein ad Soph., Antig. 607. 

nagaitéoum, add Plato, Protag. 35848; = «Geteiv denied by Bolling in 
Class. Quart. xx (1928), 101-06 and defended by T. W. Allen, ibéd., 203 f. 

magaxemoat, also transitive — protulisse; cf. Indogerm. Forsch. xivu (1929), 
349. 


xugaxivéw 1, add “to incite,” Plutarch, Pelop. vt. 

xagemyougy, of words which are outside the meter; cf. Class. Week. x 
(1917), 130 ad Arist., Vesp. 295, schol. 

negixiaois, add Plutarch, Lys. xu. 

Ileginatynzixoc HI. Busse derives from aegixatoc If (place, not habit of 
walking about); cf. Hermes Lx1 (1926), 335-42. 

aegimokoc; cf. Oxyr. Pap. x1 (1915), 1365 and Class. Phil. xxv (1930), 


75-77. 
miynzico and atdnxos 2; cf. Philol. Lxxxv (1930), 1-22. 
aogducia, add Plutarch, Rom. v = “ford.” 
monxtTHOLWv — “factory, bazaar”; Herodotus vu, 23. 


xoopaAAw, middle, II], add Plutarch, Nic. 1x. 

xedxzmnoc, add Lucian, Dial. Mar. x1v, 3. 

TOOLOYIZO) add Aeschylus, Pers. arg 

xgouo0ky, add Aristophanes, Ranae 1333, conjectured by Wilamowitz in [/ermes 
XL (1905), 135f 

xg0007)%y, add “enrichments” and cf. Class. Rev. Xiu (1928), 86. 


meoczQ0%W TTI, 2, add Plutarch, Ages. rv, and Lys. XXx1V 





) 
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aeE0cCuivw, add “to appeal for recognition” (Harry ad Eur., Hippol. 


moootac; cf. Am. Jour. Arch. xxxvmt (1933), 397-99. 
xoootidnu, B., II, 2; ad Soph., Antig. 40 contrast D’Ooge. 
xodowxov 1, add Andocides 1, 39 and [Demosthenes] xxxrv, 19. 
xgotévins 2, contrast Forman ad Arist., Nubes 1198. 

xedq~owv II (xeog~eovéwms), add Hesiod, Theog. 433. 

ovyytis, for p. 262 read p. 269. 


oiyua, add as name of semi-circular orchestra in late (Roman) times; cf. 


Bekker, Anecd. 270, 21 and 286, 16. 


University of Iowa. 





R. 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE ORMULUM 


By Henry BARRETT HINCKLEY 


New Haven, Connecticut 


There are three Early Middle English monuments clearly distin- 
guished from nearly all others in that they are far removed from 
the Southern dialects of England: The Ormulum, The Story of Genesis 
and Exodus, and the Middle English Bestiary. By the great majority 
of scholars these compositions have all been ascribed to the thirteenth 
century, and declared to be in the Midland, or the North East Mid- 
land dialect. It seems to me that the difficulties of these positions 
have never been recognized, that all three texts are likely to have 
been written in the twelfth century, and that it is possible that all 
three of them were written North of the Humber, the Aire, and the 
Ribble. With regard to the Genesis and Exodus and the Bestiary 
I shall have little to say in the present paper. I would however 
caution the reader against too confidently believing that Genesis and 
Exodus borrows from the Historia Scholastica of Petrus Comestor, 
or that the Bestiary borrows from Alexander Neckam. It is the old 
story. Resemblances do not prove direct borrowing; the two similar 
passages may both be derived from an original much earlier than 
either; or they may owe their similarity to some other cause than 
literary borrowing. But this is not now my principal interest. At 
present I am primarily concerned to show that the Ormulum, or at 
least the Dedication of it, was written between 1130 and 1140; and 
to re-examine the generally discarded theory of Canon James Wilson 
that it was written at Carlisle, Cumberland. The considerations on 
which my opinion as to the date of the composition is based are 
derived from paleography, from language, and from local history. 
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I am not a paleographer, but have been at considerable pains to 
qualify myself to express an opinion on the date of Orm’s manuscript. 
I had a photostat copy of a considerable portion of it made; and 
have compared it with the hands in the final entries of the Laud MS. 
of the Peterborough Chronicle, also in photostat. It was certainly 
in the entries preceding that of 1135 A. D. that the resemblance was 
greatest. Later I examined Maunde Thompson's splendid /ntroduction 
to Greek and Latin Palaeography.!. On page 474 there is a facsimile 
of sixteen lines of the Ormulum. On the preceding page is a fac- 
simile of a passage from the Textus Roffensis to which Thompson as- 
signs a date before 1125 A. D. I believe that anybody trained to 
habits of observation who has carefully compared these two facsimiles 
will agree with me that the hands resemble one another far more 
closely than they resemble the facsimiles which Maunde Thompson 
gives on pages 477 and 478 to illustrate the manuscripts of the early 
thirteenth century. 

Why then does Maunde Thompson express himelf as follows:* ‘‘The 
Ormulum, or homilies on the Gospel Lessons, composed in metre by 
Orm, or Ormin, an Austin canon, in the East Midland dialect, perhaps 
in the neighborhood of Lincoln, is preserved in the Bodleian Library 
(Junius MS. 1), and was written probably in the early years of the 
thirteenth century.” 

There are further remarks, but nothing that is paleographical evi- 
dence as to the date or locality of composition. Thompson tends 
rather to regard the distinguishing features of the handwriting as 
an expression of the writer’s personality. There is another facsimile, 
in the Palaeographical Society Facsimiles, Second Series, Volume II, 
Plate 133, which offers a copy of a larger portion of the manuscript, 
but the accompanying remarks give no further help as to date or 
place of composition. 

I can draw no conclusion but that neither Maunde Thompson nor 
anybody else has made a satisfactory study of the chronology of early 
English manuscripts. They have accepted the conclusions of the 
philologists, and fitted their chronology to suit these conclusions. The 
manuscript of the Ormulum is undoubtedly an autograph, and had 
the handwriting been correctly studied, paleography might long ago 
have given valuable assistance to philology. The distinctly archaic 


14n Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, By Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Oxford, 1912. 
20p. cit., pp. 475-476. 
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character of the writing (which is evident in very numerous particu- 
lars, and in the use of the P for w and of the Celtic r, s and f will 
immediately impress any observant reader) cannot be assigned to a 
date as late as 1200 A. D. Unquestionably the handwriting of Orm 
is of the first half of the twelfth century. A comparison with the 
Textus Roffensis might lead us to date the Ormulum in the first 
quarter of the century; but I prefer to date it, in the light of the 
Laud MS. of the Peterborough Chronicle, about 1130-36. 


Turning from paleography to language, does the evidence corrobo- 
rate the above conclusion? In my opinion there can be no question 
that it does. But let me here introduce a few of the opinions of 
learned men. 


As early as 1686 George Hickes described the Manuscript as “an 
oblong book inscribed Ormulum, containing sermons in Semi-Saxon 
on the First Chapter of Luke. The language of this book plainly 
approaches the old Anglian, or rather the Scottish tongue.’ It is 
certain that Orm does not confine himself to the first chapter of 
the Gospel According to Saint Luke; and the suggestion that the 
language is Scottish-English has against it Orm’s very plain testimony 
that he is writing English for Englishmen.* If he had written in 
Scottish territory he would probably have assured us that he “wrote 
English for Scotchmen.” If Canon Wilson was right in believing 
that Orm wrote at Carlisle, Cumberland, he can hardly have written 
his Dedication during the period from 1136 till 1157, when Cumber- 
land was subject to the King of Scots. Nevertheless I think it in- 
teresting to observe that Hickes implicitly stresses the strongly North- 
ern character of the dialect; also that his language seems to concede 
that the Ormulum was written not later than the twelfth century, and 
possibly as early as the eleventh. 

Tyrwhitt, in his Essay on the Language and Versification of Chaucer, 
remarks: “The Ormulum seems to be placed by Hickes among the 


first writings after the Conquest, but, I confess, I cannot conceive 
it to have been earlier than Henry II.’ 








‘Institutiones Grammaticae Anglo-Saxonicae et Moeso-Gothicae. Auctore 
Georgio Hickesio. . . . Oxford, 1686, p. 144: Liber oblongus Ormulum inscriptus, 
continens Sermones Semi-Saxonice in primum Caput Lucae. Locutio hujus libri 
plane vergit ad veterem Anglicum seu potius Scoticam linguam. 

4Ormulum, Dedication, 321-2: 


Icc patt tiss Ennglissh hafe sett 
. Englisshe men to lare. 
“Op. cit., foot-note 52. 
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Dr. Richard Morris declared for the twelfth century: “In some 
districts, as in the Northumbrian, for instance, the language under- 
went certain changes at a very early period, which more Southern 
dialects did not adopt for more than a century afterwards: thus in 
works of the 14th century, we find the Midland more archaic than 
the Northumbrian, and the Southern more archaic than either. Authors 
seeking to become popular would write in the dialect best understood 
by their readers, without considering whether it was simple or com- 
plex. Thus the Avenbite of Inwyt (A. D. 1340), written for the 
men of Kent, contains more of the older inflexional forms than the 
Ormulum of the twelfth century.’® 

This passage lays bare the weakness of nearly every attempt to 
ascertain the date of the Ormulum. From Alfred the Great till the 
end of the thirteenth century we have a more or less continuous liter- 
ary tradition for the South of England, and it is permissible, within 
limits, to judge of the age of a monument by the language. But in 
the Midlands, during this period, the literary tradition is much more 
interrupted; and in the Northumbrian territory there are great gaps. 
We have some Northumbrian glosses of the Gospels dating from before 
the Conquest; then three brief charters, the earliest perhaps of 1054-5, 
the latest not later than 1128; then a Northumbrian version of the 
Cursor Mundi which was written between 1250 and 1300. The 
Ormulum, the Bestiary, and the Genesis and Exodus cannot possibly 
belong to the literary tradition of the South of England. A different 
scale is necessary if we are to determine their age by their language. 
And here it would be extremely convenient to know whether they 
are Midland or Northumbrian, since the Northumbrian differs from 
the Southern far more widely than does the Midland, and is also 
far less continuous in its extant literary tradition from 900 till 1300. 

Unfortunately, with reference to the dialect of the Ormulum Dr. 
Morris advanced a conclusion based upon an argument which is now 
known to be absolutely worthless. He said: “The Ormulum is the 
earliest printed Early English work which has come down to us that 
exhibits the uniform employment of the termination -en(-2) as the 
termination of the plural number, present tense, indicative mood; or, 
in other words, it is the earliest printed example we have of a 
Midland dialect. I say a Midland dialect, because the work of Orm 


‘The Story of Genesis and Exodus. ... Edited... by Richard Morris. . . 
EETS., 1865, p. xvi, foot-note. 
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is, after all, only one specimen of one variety of the Midland speech, 
most probably of that spoken in the northern part of the eastern 
counties of England, including what is commonly called the district 
of East Anglia.’ That so important a point should have been decided 
on such meager evidence is less amazing than that the decision should 
have been accepted by every subsequent scholar that I know of with 
one solitary exception. 

Nor is the evidence merely meager. It is high time that every- 
body knew that the termination -z in the plural number, present 
tense, indicative mood is found outside the Midlands, namely in 
Gospatric’s Charter, which is obviously a Cumberland document. And 
it is curious to add that Orm, while he almost invariably uses the 
inflexion under discussion, in one or two places uses the termination 
-e/ which is generally associated with the South of England. This 
is certainly the case in 13256-7: 


Patt illke time batt menn hemm 
O cristess name crisstnebp. 
Here crisstne}p) is semantically the equivalent of crisstnenn in 13251. 
The other example, 12918-9: 


7 tiss Lamb iss batt eche lif 
Patt heffneware brukebb 

is open to some doubt, since heffneware may be a collective noun 
followed by a verb in the singular number rather than a plural noun 
followed by a plural verb. The Anglo-Saxon has a plutal heofonware 
and a collective feminine singular Aeofonwaru, both meaning “inhabi- 
tants of heaven.’ The presence of even a single case of the above 
use of -e/ in the plural present indicative in a much-corrected auto- 
graph manuscript is not necessarily a slip of the pen. One may have 
lived in a community where -e) was heard as well as -ev. 

But to return to the date of the Ormulum. The next—and, so far as 
I know, the last—person to advocate a date earlier than 1200 was 
Mr. James Wilson, the learned and capable editor of the Victoria 
History of Cumberland County. In the London Athenaeum for July 
14th, 1906, he suggested that the Ormulum was written by Orm the 
grandson of Gospatric in the Augustinian Priory of Saint Mary’s 
at Carlisle. He called attention to the fact that a certain Walter 
Prior of the canons of Carlisle is mentioned in documents of 1150 


7Op. cit., p. xiv. See also Morris’s English Accidence, 1883, § 283. 
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and 1170, and that Walter and his brother Orm, who may also have 
been a canon, were the sons of Matilda (or Maude) the daughter 
of Gospatric. If this Orm was the author of the Ormulum it would 
seem to follow that the book was written not much later than 1170 
nor much earlier than 1150. 

Mr. Wilson’s letter should have convinced any grown-up person 
that the author was well versed in the history and antiquities of 
Cumberland. I have examined his writings sufficiently to be convinced 
that he was a scholar of distinction. Later he became Canon Wilson. 
Unfortunately, however, his letter in the Athenaeum controverted a 
theory of Mr. Henry Bradley’s that the Ormulum was written at 
Elsham, in Lincolnshire. Also it is unfortunate that Mr. Wilson 
confessed that he was no philologist. 

This was too much for Mr. Bradley. With regard to his own 
theory about Elsham he remarked: “I freely admit that it would 
be quite illegitimate except on the supposition that the balance of 
evidence is in favor of assigning the ‘Ormulum’ to Lincolnshire,’ 
and he intimated that, even on that assumption, the justification 
was slight enough. Unfortunately he presented no specific evidence 
that the Ormulum was written in Lincolnshire. 

Mr. Bradley also said: “The coincidence pointed out in Mr. Wilson’s 
able letter is very striking. . . . I am bound to admit that, if I 
could dispose of the philological objections, I should regard as highly 
probable the conclusion that the author of the ‘Ormulum’ was identical 
with the brother of the prior of Carlisle. Unfortunately, these ob- 
jections seems to me insuperable. . . . The dialect of Cumberland, 
so far as I know, has never had a trace of the so-called ‘Midland’ 
inflexions. It has always been (in the dialectal as in the geographical 
sense) ‘Northern’.” He also appealed to the testimony of the pale- 
ographers and objected with all possible emphasis, on_ linguistic 
grounds, to putting the date of the Ormulum as early as 1170. Mr. 
Bradley allowed himself to use language from which any normal reader 
would infer that we had a number of documents, or even an abund- 
ance of texts, recognized as in the English of Cumberland during the 
period from 1100 to 1250. As a matter of fact, we had not a 
single text of such description. 


It is furthermore remarkable that a philologist of Mr. Bradley's 
distinction should have despised the help of an antiquarian simply 


SAthenaeum, July 21st, 1906, pp. 73-74. 
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because the helper was not a philologist. Evidently Mr. Bradley 
was neither familiar with nor interested in the history of Cumberland. 
He did not even urge Mr. Wilson to print the charters on which his 
genealogy of Walter and Orm was based! On the contrary, Mr. 
Bradley gave all the prestige of his distinguished name to a theory 
which never rested on a secure foundation. He did not tell us on 
whose testimony he relied for his opinion that the language of the 
Ormulum was of the early thirteenth century. Perhaps he was think- 
ing primarily of White, who, in 1852, issued the first edition of the 
whole book, and whose conclusions have been accepted in numerous 
dissertations since, and have been rejected, so far as I know, only 
by Morris, by Wilson and by a German named Monicke. 


Monicke’s opinion deserves passing notice if only as a curiosity. 
He opined that the Ormulum was written in the fourteenth century!® 
The reasons for this opinion he does not make clear; but I surmise 
that, in the first place, in an age when very few Middle English 
texts had been printed, he was unduly impressed by the resemblance 
between the language of Orm and the language of Chaucer, and 
wished to bring the two authors as near together in point of time 
as possible. Also he may have been impressed by the testimony 
of “the late Mr. Garnett” as to a handwriting “not earlier than A. D. 
1300” in which the names of “Orm” and of “Walter” are entered in 
the Northumbrian Liber Vitae. 


The mention of this handwriting “not earlier than A. D. 1300” 
by White’® is highly characteristic of that editor. Philology was not 
in his day what it is in ours; and he had never had the advantage of 
sound philological training. But he was honest and industrious, and 
collected evidence wherever he seemed to find it, never suppressing 
an item on one page merely because it contradicted what he had 
said on another. The result seems to be that he thought the Ormulum 
was written somewhere between 1200 and 1260.1! He notes the 
exceptional use of -e) in the present plural indicative, he notes the 
exceptional use of the infinitive in -e, besides the usual infinitive in 
-en. And he notes various other things. But as for drawing a chron- 
ological conclusion that can reasonably be accepted, he utterly fails. 


®*Monicke, Notes and Queries on the Ormulum, in Einladungsschrift zur Priifung 
in der Offentlichen Handels-Lehranstalt cu Leipsig, von Dr. Alexander Steinhaus, 
Leipsic, 1853, p. 2, note 2; also p. 8. 

100 p. cit., pp. i, Ix (foot-note 97). 

0p. cit., i, pp. lix-lxiii. 
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And his most important error is that he failed to recognize that the 
chronology of linguistic change, in many particulars, varies as we 
move from North to South or from South to North in Middle Eng- 
lish. At a later date Morris pointed this out. But, in order to make 
it clear, he had to appeal to the evidence of the fourteenth century. 

In fact I am unable to find in all White’s work a single sound 
linguistic argument as to the date of the Ormulum and can only 
wonder at the careless unanimity with which writers on the subject 
have adopted conclusions more or less in accord with his. We 
need new and better criteria. Is it possible to find such? 


From an undetermined date before the Conquest (1066) till an- 
other undetermined date in the reign of Henry the Third (1216-1272), 
the vocabulary of the English language is progressively Gallicized. 
There is an acceleration of velocity toward the end of the period, 
and after 1272 I am not yet prepared to recommend the criterion. 
But I know of no reason to believe that any part of the English- 
speaking territory lagged conspicuously behind the rest. Gospatric’s 
Charter, evidently written in the eleventh century in or near Cum- 
berland, is brief, yet it contains the French word ftroyte, “trout.” 
David the First (1127-1157), who did more than any other king to 
civilize Scotland, habitually chose Normans rather than Scots or Eng- 
lishmen as his advisers.17 Everywhere we have a French-speaking 
aristocracy and an English-speaking lower class. Data for the Gal- 
licization of the individual texts are as yet very imperfectly collected,” 
but, after considerable examination, I believe this to be the most 
valuable linguistic criterion of date that is at hand. I shall feel 
that this article has not been written in vain if I succeed in calling 
attention to the importance of trying it out. I have myself studied 
the French and Norse words of the Ancren Riwle laboriously, and 
attempted to compile complete lists thereof. I have also spent a 
good deal of time over the French element in the Ormulum.'* Both 
in the quality and in the proportion of the French element there 
12P. Hume Brown, History of Scotland, I, pp. 73 ff. 

See especially Mettig, Die Franzésischen Elemente im Alt- und Mittelengli- 
schen . . . von Robert Mettig, . . . Marburg, 1910. 

14See Napier, Academy, XLIV, p. 62; Kluge, Englische Studien, XXI, pp. 
334-335: N. E. Proud-Pride; Kluge, Paul’s Grundriss, 2d. ed., I, 840; Behrens, 
Franzosische Studien, V, p. 92; Mettig as above; Reichmann, Die Eigennamen im 
Ormulum; Lambertz, Die Sprache des Orrmulums nach der lautlichen Seite 


untersucht; Burghardt, Ueber den Einjluss des Englischen auf das Anglo-nor- 
mannische. 
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seems to me strong evidence of a much earlier date than 1200 for 
the composition of that text. I wish to make the following points: 


1. There are no distinctively Parisian words, words of the Francic 
dialect of the Ile de France, in the book. On the contrary, caritep 
karitep (gen. sg. karitebess)'® preserves the final dental consonant 
characteristic of North France, and especially, perhaps, of the Picard 
dialect. The initial back-consonant c or & is not palatalized. In 
Vices and Virtues, a treatise written not very long before nor after 
1200, we have such forms as carited and karited, but they occur 
alongside of forms of later introduction into English, which occur 
neither in the Ormulum nor in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. This last 
has carited under A.D. 1137. 

Again Orm has a number of examples of Paradis or Paradys,'® but 
none of the Francic form Parais. As the d is already omitted in the 
eleventh century Life of Saint Alexis, I am inclined to believe that 
Orm’s word is not French at all, but borrowed directly from Latin. 


It is also worth noting that bezzsanz, pl. acc., has the final ¢ts 
(written z), rather than simple -s. The former is, of course, the more 
archaic form. Old French has both bdesan and besant in the singular. 
Reichmann will have it that Orm’s -ezz- corresponds to a Norman 
French -ei-. If so, both the -ezz- and the -z would be possible marks 
of antiquity in the borrowing, since Norman words were borrowed by 
the English earlier than Francic words. Personally I entertain a 
doubt whether beggsannz is not borrowed directly from the Latin. 
Ducange gives a Latin form bdesantios.%* 


2. Secondly the number of French words in the Ormulum is very 
disputable. I am tempted, in view of my hypothesis, to make it as 
small as possible, to suggest that we have only five words certainly 
borrowed directly from the French, namely: bikecchedd(bikahht), 
bulltedd, buttcnn, cariteh, and flumm. It will, however, be most 
desirable to try to give full lists of all those words which need be 
considered, and leave the reader to his own conclusions. Directly from 
the Latin may be: begzsannz, casstell, crune, falls, Latin, le (leun), 
mazsstre, messe, Paradis, Passke, primsezsnenn, profete, rime, serr- 


1LOrmulum, 2998, 3000, 3007, 3008, 10117. 
1See White-Holt, ii, p. 570. 
17On the value of the bezant, see N. E. D. under bezant; White-Holt’s note on 


Ormulum, 8102; Belz, Die Miinzbezeichnuagen in der altfranzdsischen Literatur, 
pp. 9-12. 
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fenn, temmple, temmpredd, turrnenn. From the Norse we have prob- 
ably gluterrnesse, hirrtenn, scorrcnenn, and possibly skarn. English 
may be orrshellmod, wiless.* Pripell is apparently from Latin triplus, 
with the first syllable influenced by A. S. fri. Of Ollfenntess (gen. 
sg.) it may be said that olfendes occurs in A. S.; the o may there- 
fore be English as easily as French; and the -t- may be derived from 
an A. S. olfent.!° The origin of chuffinng is absolutely unknown. 


Reichmann may have realized that a text so little Gallicized can 
hardly be dated as late as 1200. But, if so, instead of looking for 
an earlier date, he sought to remedy the difficulty by finding a larger 
French element. Certainly he has contended with great learning and 
ingenuity that a large number of the personal and geographical names 
in the book, most of which are Biblical, are French, or at least 
Frenchified in form.*° If this could be conceded, it would undoubtedly 
weaken my argument. Light may be thrown on the problem if we 
can determine the exact text of the Bible or Mass-Book used by 
Orm. But, personally, I am persuaded that Reichmann’s contention 
is not only unproved; it is positively chimerical. 

Another attempt to find greater Gallicization in the language of 
the Ormulum, is based on the study not of vocabulary but of phrase- 
ology. The late Dr. Frederick H. Sykes wrote an interesting article 
on French phrases in Middle English, or rather on Middle English 
phrases formed on French models.*! This is a subtler, but perhaps 
more powerful criterion of the Gallicization of a Middle English 
document than is the study of vocabulary. But the investigation 
is beset by difficulties, and demands a knowledge, not only of Old 
French, of Latin, and of Early English, but of Old Norse as well. 
For the language of Orm is far more highly Scandinavianized than it 
is Gallicized, and where a phrase in the Ormulum is closely paralleled 
both in French and in Norse, the a priori presumption is that, if not 
native English or common Germanic, the phrase was borrowed by 
the English from the Norse rather than from the French. 








18On wile see N. E. D. s. v.; also Zupitza, Transaciions of the Cambridge Phil. 
Society, 1881-2, p. 253 (wrong). 

19See Biilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch, No. 566, on the unvoicing of a final 
consonant. 

2°See Die Eigennamen im Ormulum, von Hugo Reichmann, Halle, a. S., Nie- 
meyer, 1906. Studien cur Englischen Philologie herausgegeben von Lorenz Mors- 
bach... . Heft XXV. 

21See French Elements in Middle English, by Frederick Henry Sykes, M.A, 
Ph.D., Oxford, 1899. 
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Dr. Sykes was not particularly interested in the Ormulum, and 
says very little that has any bearing on it. But he does mention one 
phrase in the book, to bear witness, which he refers to the O. F. 
testemuine porter** without noticing that in O. N. we have the phrase 
bera vitni. We have a number of reasons for believing that, far 
from being borrowed from the French by the English, the phrase to 
bear witness, if not native English, is likely to have been borrowed 
by the English from the Norse bera vitni; and that the O. F. testemuine 
porter is a translation either of to bear witness or of bera vitni. It 
is perfectly well-known that twelfth century French writers frequently 
borrow or translate contemporary English words and phrases, and 
that Wace, from whom Dr. Sykes derived his earliest example of 
testemuine porter, was conspicuous for the practise. 


Cleasby-Vigfusson, under bera and vitni, certainly gives an impres- 
sion that bera vitni is native Norse. We have two compounds, wit- 
nisburdr, ‘a bearing of witness, a giving of evidence,” and vitnisbérr, 
“able to bear witness,” which have no parallels in either French or 
English, and show how thoroughly the phrase under consideration had 
rooted itself in Norse. Furthermore, in the Grdgds, bera is the regu- 
lar law-term for the delivery of a verdict by a jury. The phrase 
to bear in (on) hand, which in Chaucer means “to accuse falsely,” 
is more closely paralleled by the Norse bera dé hendr, than by the 
French maintenir, prendre a main, prendre en main. Here I take 
great pleasure in referring to the newly-published edition of Chaucer 
by my brilliant and distinguished friend, Professor F..N. Robinson.** 

Dr. Sykes gives a long list of phrases where Middle English nimen 
or taken corresponds to O. F. prendre.** The only one of these that 
concerns us is take to, meaning “to begin.” This occurs in Ormulum 
18269: 


Takebp nu to fullhtnenn, 


“begins now to baptize.”*° Dr. Sykes remarks that this is also Old 
Norse usage and perhaps does not even intend to insinuate that Orm’s 
phrase is derived from O. F. prendre a. I will leave the reader to 
his own conclusions. 

“2Sykes, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

“30. cit., p. 798, note on Man of Law’s Tale, 620. 

“1Svkes, op. cit., pp. 13-23. 

“50p. cit., p. 14. 
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Dr. Sykes cites only one more usage that need concern us, the 
employment of an appositive noun with of,*° as to-day for example, 
we say “the city of Chicago.” This idiom undoubtedly occurs in the 
Ormulum. White-Holt gives references to five examples of the phrase 
“the land of Galilee.’“* The “land of Jerusalem” occurs at least 
four times,-> and “the city of Jerusalem” once.*? Dr. Sykes remarks: 
“The construction is, of course, Romance. Instances of it are not 
unknown to Latin: Urbem Patavi, Virgil Ae., 1.247, Asturae flumen, 
Livy 8.13, &c. (Draeger, ‘Hist. Syntax der Lateinischen Sprache’ 1 
p. 466, =202 (2nd. ed.)). In Med. Latin this took the form véllam 
de Bertiniaca, which became the general Romance construction (Stolz- 
Schmalz, ‘Latein. Grammatik,’ 417, $65).°° Dr. Sykes accepted the 
traditional date for the Ormulum, the early thirteenth century. He 
calls attention to the fact that one version of the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle speaks of “the Island of Orcanie,’*! and suggests that Orcanie 
is the Romance form “as against the semi-Latin Orcadus or the na- 
tive Orcaneg.” The Domitian MS., which he quotes, is dated by 
Thorpe about 1150. Earlier MSS. read Orcadus }a éalond and Orcadius 
pa éaland. 


I should be loth to do injustice to an argument so ingenious. 
But Dr. Sykes is looking for Gallicized English, and has no hesitation 
about accepting either Thorpe’s date for the Domitian MS., or the 
Romance origin of the idiom under discussion. I have not seen the 
manuscript in question, but Plummer’s remarks about it®” certainly 
permit one to believe that it was written a good while before 1150; 
and I am unable to see why the Anglo-Saxon may not have borrowed 
the idiom directly from Medieval Latin just as the Romance languages 
did. I hesitate, therefore, to accept Dr. Sykes’s argument; and I 
cannot possibly attach weight to it. 

The Gallicization of the language of Orm, taken as a whole, is 
much too slight to permit our dating his work as late as 1200. The 
Vices and Virtues are generally assigned to a date in that neighbor- 
hood, but this tract is far more heavily Gallicized than the Ormulum 


“0p. cit., pp. 60-62. 

=““Ormulum, 8277, 8379, 8847, 12766, 13390. 

“53302, 6554, 8437, 17403. 

2911737. 

30Svkes, op. cit., p. 61. 

“Version F in Plummer’s edition, p. 7 under A. D. 46: p ezeland of Orcanie. 
°2See Plummer, II, Introduction, §§ 27, 28, 39, 40, 41. 
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or even the Brut of Layamon. Personally I am inclined to regard 1175 
as nearer to the date of original composition of The Vices and Virtues 
than 1200. And, at any rate, the argument from Gallicization seems 
to me strong for putting Layamon before 1173 (perhaps as early as 
1157-65)** and Orm well before 1150. No counter-argument seems 
to me to have anything like equal weight. No corroborative argu- 
ment based on linguistics points so definitely to the conclusion I 
wish to draw. 


Nevertheless there are other linguistic arguments as to date. In 
previous discussions the evidence of the inflectional system of Orm 
has received especial attention, the simplification of the inflectional 
system being the main reason for fixing upon a date in the thirteenth 
century. The great weakness of the argument lies in the fact, already 
clearly indicated by Morris, that in the North of England the simpli- 
fication of the inflectional system took place much more rapidly than 
in the South or Midlands of England. Nevertheless there is at least 
one important exception. The forms of the present indicative and 
subjunctive of the substantive verb beginning with s- seem to have 
been used all over England. We certainly find them in the dialects 
of both Wessex and Northumbria during the Anglo-Saxon period. Now 
I know of but one text generally—though in my opinion wrongly— 
assigned to the thirteenth century in which this form occurs. The 
text referred to is the Middle English Bestiary, which twice uses the 
form senden for “are,” the third person plural. The form is absent 
even from The Owl and the Nightingale, which, I believe, is of 1177- 
1178; also from Genesis and Exodus, which I fancy to be of nearly 
the same date. Various forms of the substantive verb both indicative 
and subjunctive occur in Layamon. And in the Ormulum the verb 
sinndenn, “are,” is a striking feature of the style. Zenke gives us 
the following statistics: sinndenn occurs 82 times, sindenn 3 times, 
and the subjunctive singular si twice.** Zenke’s brochure is a really 
valuable one, but unfortunately he does not give his references, and 
I do not find quite so many examples of sinndenn as he does. 


The following references will speak for themselves: 3rd_ plural 
ind. sinndenn: D31, D341, H389, 405, 1053, 1054, 1204, 1403, 1787, 
1796, 2244, 2261, 2756, 3604, 3605, 3808, 3999, 4552, 4556, 5896, 


33See my article in Anglia 56.43 ff. 


34S ynthesis und Analysis des Verbums im Orrmulum, von Wilhelm Zenke, 1910, 
p. 41. 
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6293, 7040, 7044, 7074, 7326, 7482, 7901, 7905, 7909, 8218, 8361, 
9976, 9985, 9987, 9993, 10003, 10013, 10019, 10037, 10041, 10540, 
10608, 10747, 10938, 11128, 11144, 11150, 11715, 12084, 13866, 
13872, 13879, 13880, 13892, 15708, 15730, 15735, 15737, 15831, 
17576, 17776, 17785, 18543, 18657, 18813, 19167; 66 times. 3rd. 
pl. ind. sindenn 7410. The following are indicative in form, but used 
where we might perhaps expect an optative: sinmndenn 18667, 18672, 2 
times. Ist. dual ind.: wit sinndenn H201, witt bape sinndenn 10984. 
Ist. pl. ind.: we sinndenn 9273, 10988, 10989; (inverted) ne sinndenn 
we 19963. 2d. pl. ind.: ne sinndenn ze 9797. 3rd. sg. optative: sé 
3378, 3924. 

Concerning phonology I wish to make a single point. Wace, in 
his so-called Roman de Brut remarks that Engelande, Inguelande is the 
English equivalent of Engleterre (which, to be sure, is written Angle- 
terre in Modern French, as sometimes by Wace himself). 


Si ont Engelande apelée 

La terre qui lor fu donée; 

Tant dit Engleterre an francois, 

Et dit Inguelande an englois. 

Terre as Englois li misent non 

Ce est en l’esposition.*° 

Have we not here an indication that by 1155, when Wace con- 

cluded the poem, the first syllable of England was already pronounced 
as in Modern English and not as in Modern German? Of course the 
traditional spelling held its own except in Scotland, in Italy, and in 
some other countries. But Orm, who was a spelling-reformer, would 
be likely to have written Junglissh and Inngleheode if the raising of 
the initial e had taken place in his county when he wrote the Ormu- 
lum. Therefore, the Ormulum was written before 1155. 


Objections to this argument have occurred to me, but I believe 
it is of weight. Even if the conclusion is not correct, the argument 
employs a method which deserves the attention of students of the 
history of the sounds of the English language. And the conclusion 
places the raising of the e to i much earlier than Kluge had supposed.*® 

The semasiology of some of Orm’s words is decidedly archaic. I 
commend to the reader’s attention the use of casstell and cnihhtess. 


35Le Roman de Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, vv. 14067-72, vol. II, p. 247. 

35TIn der Verbindung -eng- erscheint i fiir e (oder e) am Ausgang der me. 
Zeit; Handschriften des 15. Jahrhs. schreiben gern Ingland-Inglish fiir England- 
English. (Kluge in Paul’s Grundriss, Geschichte der Englischen Sprache, 2d. ed., 
p. 1038. 
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The former has in some cases the meaning of “town, village,” as in 
Anglo-Saxon, rather than the French meaning “fortress.” And in 
the Ormulum cnihhtess can hardly be translated “knights.” Middle 
English lexicography does not yet enable us to pronounce definitely 
as to the antiquity of Orm’s words. But I get a strong impression that 
in the West Germanic element there is not a little that is far too 
archaic for a date as late as 1200. To be sure many words turn up 
in provincial English after having disappeared for centuries from lit- 
erary or standard English, and Orm is nothing if not provincial. It 
is not yet demonstrable that he was acquainted with any then existing 
monument of English. But his numerous compound words seem to 
me to indicate a much earlier date than has hitherto been supposed. 
The capacity for compounding words, which so strikingly character- 
izes early Germanic texts, and a liberal measure of which is retained 
by Modern High German, has largely disappeared from Modern Eng- 
lish. I believe that the Ormulum retains it to a degree incompatible 
with 1200 as a date of composition. 


With regard to orthography I will call attention to the use of 
f, f for the sound of v (voiced spirant) in words of English origin. 
Says Holm: ‘Medially between vowels the voiced labio-dental fricative 
is denoted by f in vernacular words. . . . Only in a few scriptural 
names is it regularly represented by wu... . There is only one English 
word in which # appears once for f, viz. serruenn 506,” as against 
serfienn eight times according to Zenke (p. 29).** I regard the rarity 
of the symbol w for the voiced labio-dental spirant as an.indication of 
a date before 1150. 


There is, therefore, a body of strong evidence derived from paleog- 
raphy and from various branches of linguistics, that the Ormulum was 
written before 1150, and even before 1140. Mr. Bradley’s philological 
objections may be dismissed as far as chronology is concerned. When 
we turn to the problem of locality of composition, however, the dif- 
ficulty is much greater. There is no text so closely resembling the 
Ormulum in dialect that we can confidently say that the two com- 
positions were written in the same county or even in contiguous 
counties. It is natural to look for resemblances between the Ormulum 
and the Lay of Havelok, or Robert of Brunne. The subject has never 
been adequately investigated, but I believe the attractiveness of the 








37Corrections and Additions in the Ormulum Manuscript ... by Sigurd Holm, 
Upsala, 1922; pp. 57-58. 
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theory that the Orm/:m was written in Lincolnshire is specious. It 
seems to run thus: ‘The Ormulum is the earliest highly Scandinavian- 
ized English text that we possess; the Havelok is the most highly 
Scandinavianized English text that we possess. Therefore they must 
have been written in the same county; and, as the Havelok is much 
concerned with the Lincolnshire town of Grimsby, that county must 
be Lincolnshire.” 


In reply it may be said that there are not a few other regions in 
which the Scandinavian element in the population was large. And, 
if we examine the various points of resemblance between the language 
of Ormulum and that of Havelok, I fear we shall find not a few of 
them misleading. I am not prepared to prove this. I shall content 
myself with a single illustration. It is a remarkable coincidence that 
in both dialects the personal pronoun of the third person plural has 
double forms. There are English forms beginning with h-, and Norse 
forms beginning with /-. But, closely examined, these forms prove 
rather a difference in dialect than an identity. For in the Havelok 
the #- forms decidedly predominate, and in the Ormulum the }- forms. 
For the nominative “they” Havelok generally has he, while Ormulum 
invariably has fezsgz. For the dative and accusative “them” Havelok 
invariably has hem, while Ormulum has both hemm and pezsgm. For 
the genitive “their” Havelok has regularly here or her, in only one 
instance (v. 1350) ere. Sisam corrects pere to here without com- 
ment, which is perhaps illegitimate. Ormulum has heore, here and 
peggre. If all this proves anything at all it proves that Havelok was 
not written in the same dialectal area as Ormulum. It is impossible to 
explain the difference by chronology, since the “drift” of the English 
language was away from the d- forms and toward the th- forms, and 
it is impossible to date the Havelok earlier than the Ormulum. The 
difference must therefore be accounted for by locality and not by the 
chronological order of composition. 


Apart from linguistics the case for Lincolnshire as the place where 
the Ormulum was written amounts to nothing at all. Hall’s statement 
that “Bradley has made it possible that [Orm] was an inmate of 
Elsham Priory in North Lincolnshire [Dugdale, vi. 560]”*° is abso- 
lutely unwarranted. Mr. Bradley himself virtually admitted the futil- 
ity of his suggestion as soon as Mr. Wilson pointed it out. 


38Selections from Early Middle English, . . . by Joseph Hall, MCMXX, p. 487. 
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It The attractiveness of the theory that the Ormulum was written in 
in- Cumberland is much greater. If Orm was a grandson of Gospatric, he 
ily was also descended from kings both of England and of Scotland. Gos- 
ust patric lived in England under three different dynasties, a Danish, 
ich an English and a Norman; and indeed if we may speak of Harold 
ust Godwining as constituting by himself a “dynasty,” we may say that 


Gospatric lived under four dynasties. In an age when the succession 
to the throne of England was not universally accepted as established, 
nd, it requires but a very little imagination to see in a man of such 
exalted lineage as Gospatric an aspirant to royal honors, a would-be 








ee restorer of the ancient Kingdom of Northumbria, or even a pretender 
ent to the English throne. The imaginative appeal of the theory that Orm 
hat was the grandson of Gospatric is, of course, not scientific; but neither 
bas is the appeal of the rival view connecting him with Lincolnshire. 
rse Against Mr. Wilson’s theory that the Ormulum was written in 
ve Carlisle by a grandson of Gospatric I know of but two arguments 
lok of importance: In the first place the language of the Ormulum has a 
ms. strong East Norse or Danish element alongside of a West Norse or 
‘um Norwegian; in the second place there are features of the language of 
lok Gospatric’s Charter that differ from that of the Ormulum. Can these 
For facts be reconciled with the theory that the Ormulum was written at 
one Carlisle? 
om- If our object is to avoid difficulties we shall probably be tempted 
and to say that it was written in a dialect of which we have no other 
was specimen, and that therefore it is idle to attempt to°determine the 
> to place of composition by the dialect. Furthermore Orm’s language 
lish is open to a suspicion of peculiarities that pertain to no community, 
and but are simply personal. He does not seem to have been well-read 
The in vernacular literature, nor to continue an English literary tradi- 
the tion. No other extant English text is quite so destitute of literary 
merit. In the whole book there is only a single sentence that has im- 
rere pressed me as showing literary power. It runs thus: 
ae Forr hellepitt niss nafre full, 
of Ne grediznesse nowwperr.*® 
ea “The pit of Hell is never full, and neither is greed.” Orm was also a 
spelling-reformer, and it really does look as if some of his compound 
words were of his own invention, particularly dromeluss for “camel,” 
487. “"Ormulum, 10215-6. 
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b 


which seems to be compounded of dromas, “a dromedary,” and cam- 
elus. Compare Jesperson’s word Amerind for “American Indian.” 


There are also locutions not found in any other English author, 
which may be the result of locality, though no such explanation has 
been established. For example Orm uses ga, “and” and ga... 


ga “both ... and,” where Anglo-Saxon uses ge and ge... ge. This 
has a parallel in Old Saxon which employs ge, gi and ja; in Old High 
German jok; and in Gothic jah, jah ... jah. Orm also uses jess te 


with comparatives in the phrases fess te bett, “so much the better” 
(445, 2301, 3080, 4582, 8803, 11661, 11801, 13958, 14090, 15910); 
also ess te bettre (D48, H9418, 13625, 15769, 17604); and jess te 
mare, “so much the more” (D444, H2636, 7162, 15791). 


Kluge remarks that Modern High German desto (in desto mehr, 
desto linger) comes from M. H. G. déste, dést, which is from O. H. 
G. désde, dés diu, of which the first member is a genitive, the second 
an instrumental case.*° Heuser cites an Old Frisian theste langor, 
“um so langer.’*! Both these locutions are paralleled in continental 
West Germanic, but in no English author outside of Orm. As we have 
evidence from place-names that there were Frisians and Flemings in 
Cumberland, it is natural to suggest that Orm may have been a Cum- 
berland man. In any case, we have linguistic peculiarities that war- 
rant us in looking for peculiar sociological conditions. I believe 
that Carlisle in the first half of the twelfth century offers the condi- 
tions required. 


Under A. D. 1092, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has the following 
entry: “In this year King William [Rufus] went North to Carlisle 
with a great army and refounded** the burgh and built the castle, and 
drove out Dolfin who had previously ruled the country. And he gar- 
risoned the castle with his men. And afterward he came south here,** 
and sent thither many peasant folk, with cattle, to live there and to till 
the land.” 


It would be perfectly natural if the language of Carlisle and the 
vicinity should, during the next fifty years, have a different com- 
plexion from the rest of Cumberland. We have only to suppose that 





Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, 3d. ed., p. 49. 
4lHeuser, Altfriesisches Lesebuch, p. 30. 


42veedstapelade. This word omitted from Plummer’s Glossary and from 
Bosworth-Toller. 


Shider sud gewende. 
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a portion of the colonists came from the Danelagh—from Peterborough, 
from Lincolnshire, from Norfolk or where we will—in oder to account 
for an East Norse coloring in the dialect of Orm. And if yet other 
colonists came from farther South, we have a perfectly plausible ex- 
planation of something that has rarely been noticed, and never ex- 
plained—the fact that in a very few cases Orm uses inflections which 
we associate with the South of England. I have already mentioned 
the occurrence of -e/) in the present indicative plural.“* There are 
also two substantive plurals in -enn: hallzhenn (an adjective used sub- 
stantively), meaning “saints’*® and wawenn, “woes.’*® These excep- 
tional forms cannot be due to a copying scribe, since our manuscript 
is an autograph. Other explanations may be forthcoming, but none is 
likely to be so reasonable as to suppose that Orm wrote at Carlisle at a 
time when an occasional Southernism was heard in the speech of the 
community, as a result of William Rufus’s colonization of the neigh- 
borhood with men from the South. Certainly to place the composition 
of the Ormulum in the North-East Midlands, however well it may ex- 
plain the East Norse coloring of the language, and certain inflectional 
forms not Norse, does not account for this very small, but undoubt- 
edly authentic, Southern element. 


And now we may consider Gospatric’s Charter. The strangest thing 
about the controversy between Mr. Bradley and Mr. Wilson is that 
neither of them mentioned this document, although Mr. Wilson had 
already twice printed it and commented on it, and although Mr. 
Bradley spoke as if he were well acquainted with the literature of 
Cumberland in the Middle Ages. It has been published six times: 
three times by Mr. Frederick W. Ragg,** twice by Mr. Wilson,** and 
once by Dr. Felix Liebermann.*® Both Ragg and Liebermann give 
process facsimiles of the manuscript. Liebermann’s is much the more 
legible. I have used it freely in preparing the following transcript: 


Gospatrik s5reot ealle mine Passenas ¥ hyylkun Mann freo ¥ 
Srenze peo Poonnan on eallun pam landann peo Peoron Combres ¥ 


44See pp. 000 above. 
5Ormulum, 6009, 6315, 8568, 15761, 15763. 
46] bidem, D242, H13349. 


47The Ancestor, No. 7, pp. 244-7, Oct., 1903; Trasactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, New Series, V, pp. 
71-84; ibidem, XVII, 198-218. 

48Scottish Historical Review, I, pp. 62-69; Victoria History of Cumberland 
County, II, p. 232. 


49In Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 1903, pp. 275-284. 
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eallun mine kynlins freondlycc ic cySe eoy P myne mynna is ¥ full 
leof p Thorfynn Mac Thore beo sPa freo on eallan Syn3es 
peo beo myne on Alnerdall sPa eny3 mann beo oder ic oder eny5 
myne Passenas on Peald on freyS on heynyn3a ¥ et ezllun Syn5an 
peo by eorSe boenand ¥ SeorondSer to Shauk to Pafyr to poll 
PadSoen to bek Troyte ¥ peo Peald ext caldebek: 9 ic Pille 
p peo mann bydann mid Thorfynn ext CardSeu ¥ CumbeSeyfoch beo 
sPa freals myS hem sPa Melmor 9 Thore ¥ Sy5oolf Peoron on Ead- 
read da3zan ¥ ne beo neann mann sPa Seorif behat mid p ic heobbe 
3e35yfen to hem ne shar brech seo 5yrth dSyyle Eorl SyPard 9 ic 
hebbe 5ecySet hem cefrelycc sPa eny5 mann leofand peo Pelkynn 
SeoronSer ¥ loc hyylkun by par bySann seyldfreo beo sPa ic by ¥ 
sPa Pillann PallSeof ¥ Pysande ¥ Pyberth 4 Samell ¥ Kuyth ¥ 
eallun mine kynlins ¥ Passenas 9 ic Pille » Thorfynn heobbe soc ¥ 
sac toll ¥ theam ofer eallun pam landan on CarfSeu ¥ on Combedey- 
foch p weoron 5yfene Thore on Moryn da3an freols myd bode ¥ 
Pytnesmann on pyylk stop. 

Gospatric greets all my vassals and every man free and serf who re- 
sides on all the lands that were of Cumberland, and all my kins- 
men in friendship. And I declare to you that it is my intention and 
entire desire that Thorfynn Mac Thore be as free in all things that 
are mine in Allerdale as any man is, whether myself or any vassals 
of mine in forest, in heath, in enclosure and in all things that are 
on earth and under it, as far as the Shauk, the Waver, the Wampoole, 
the Troutbeck, and the “weald” at Caldbeck. And it is my will 
that the men abiding with Thorfin at Cardeu and Cumdivock be as 
free with him as Melmor and Thore and Sigulf were in Eadred’s 
days. And let no man be so [ ? | with what I have given them, 
nor |?break] the peace which Earl Siward and I have declared them 
as freely as any man living under the sky. And let every one living 
there be tax-free as I am and as Willan Waltheof and Wigand and 
Wigbert and Gamel and Kenneth and all my kinsmen and vassals. 
And it is my will that Thorfin have soc and sac, toll and team over 
all the lands at Cardew and at Cumdivock which were given to Thore 
in Morin’s days, free with proclamation and witness in the same place. 

Certainly this charter, the most valuable piece of linguistic evi- 
dence that we have (outside of the Ormulum itself) offers no ‘“insuper- 
able objections” to believing that the Ormulum was written at Car- 
lisle. It cannot, indeed, be maintained that it proves either that the 
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Ormulum was written in Cumberland or that it was not. The ques- 
tion is, does it incline the balance of probability in either direction? 
and, if so, in which direction? 


Unquestionably Gospatric’s Charter was written in Cumberland. 
The place-names are all of that county,°® and the word wassenas, 
which is of Welsh origin, indicates that the charter was drawn up in 
Western Northumbria rather than in Yorkshire, Durham, Northum- 
berland or Lothian. Unfortunately, it is not an autograph, but, by 
general consent, a thirteenth century copy, written apparently by one 
who did not wholly understand the language of the original. A point 
of some importance to us is the cefrelycc sPa for se frelycc sPa, “as 
freely as,” which is not unlike Orm’s phraseology. 


Other circumstances that may help us to account for the differ- 
ences between the language of the Ormulum and that of the Charter 
are the fact that on any reasonable hypothesis the original Charter 
was written long before the Ormulum, in my opinion before the death 
of Siward Earl of Northumberland in 1055, but in any case a good 
twenty years before the rebuilding and colonizing of Carlisle in 1092 by 
King William Rufus. Also that this colonizing would be likely to 
have introduced changes into the dialect of Carlisle and the immedi- 
ately surrounding territory, which would manifest themselves as parts 
of the natural speech of the inhabitants of Carlisle from 1120 till 
1140, or thereabouts. Last of all, Orm was a spelling-reformer, and I 
am not sure that his innovations were limited to spelling. 

Nevertheless there are features of the two texts which give some 
ground for believing that the Ormulum was written in Carlisle. The 
spelling of the Charter is very unmethodic and not unlikely to re- 
flect the exact conditions that Orm desired to systematize and reform. 
The Charter has many double consonants, capriciously used. Has Orm 
merely systematized these by using two consonants after every short 
vowel and a single consonant after every long one? To be sure, the 
Charter also doubles the vowels, but this hardly affects the argument. 


“OThe Shauk is not found on all maps. It is apparently the stream called 
Chatk Beck found on Bartholomew’s Half-Inch-to-Mile Map of England and 
Wales, Sheet 3, Latitude 54° 45’ N., Longitude, 3° 2” W. On the map prefixed to 
Nicolson and Burn’s History and Antiquities of the Counties of Westmorland 
and Cumberland (1777), Vol. II, there is a village named Shalkbeck in the 
vicinity of the stream, which is itself drawn but not named. On the map 
prefixed to W. Hutchinson’s History of the County of Cumberland (1794), there 
is a stream labeled Chalk B. flowing into the Wampoole. The Wampoole empties 
into Morecambe Bay, as does also the Waver, an independent stream. 
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It may also be urged that the two other nearly contemporary Northern 
charters use double consonants. The Charter of Ranulph Bishop of 
Durham, for example, writes icc for ich. Brandl thought the cc sym- 
bolized the sound now represented by ch°! but this is most unlikely. 
In Ranulph’s Charter the cc may indicate that the preceding 7 is short, 
or it may be a mere meaningless fashion. In the Ormulum the cc cer- 
tainly means that the preceding 7 is short. It is out of the question to 
suppose that the consonant was anything but the unvoiced back stop 
[x] whether prolonged or not. The condition of spelling which Orm 
wished to reform evidently extended beyond Cumberland, but I am not 
aware that it extended South of the Humber, the Aire and the Ribble 
—that is, as far as double consonants are concerned. 


Again Gospatric shows uncertainty in denoting the voiced back 
stop, hard g [g]. He writes G in Gospatric, but & in Samell. The 
nasalized back spirant is always written mz as in kynling. On the 
other hand ¢ is freely used for consonantal z [j]. Orm regularly uses 
g for dj (j), < for consonantal y, and a special character for the voiced 
back stop (hard g [g]). These, together with the double consonants, 
are Orm’s most striking reforms. If Orm wrote at Carlisle, Gospatric’s 
Charter seems to show that he employed to a large extent a method 
natural to reformers. He introduced logic and order into practices 
already existing. We may also notice, not as an orthographic reform 
but as an orthographic resemblance, that both Gospatric’s Charter and 
the Ormulum use e and eo interchangeably to represent what was 
apparently very nearly the sound of e in met. 


Apart from the orthography it must be confessed that the lin- 
guistic resemblances between Charter and Ormulum are not imperssive. 
The -2 of the present indicative plural is generally preceded by a 
in the Charter and never by -e, as in the Ormulum. The final -s of 
the present indicative, an inflection highly characteristic of later North- 
ern English, and occurring sporadically in the Charter of Ranulph and 
in the contemporary Yorkshire Charter,°* is wholly absent from either 
the Ormulum or Gospatric’s Charter, except that for the second person 
singular Orm once has sammmness (for sammnesst),°* and three times 
wass (for wasst).°* The differences are more numerous, and some of 





“lArchiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXI, p. 284. 
52Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXI, pp. 275-284. 
530rmulum, 12230. 

54] bidem, 12804, 14380, 14385. 
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them difficult to account for on the hypothesis that the Ormulum was 
written in Cumberland. The most difficult of all is the use in the 
Charter of the relative particle fe (written eo) which is strangely 
absent from the Ormulum.®° It is absolutely necessary to make use of 
our hypothesis about the colonization of Carlisle by Rufus in order to 
make it appear that the Ormulum was written in the same county as 
) Gospatric’s Charter. 


On the other hand, and apart from this Charter, there are ap- 
parently a large number of North Country words in the Ormulum. We 
find Hickes writing almost as if the book had been written in Scot- 
land; while Dr. R. G. Latham explicitly declared that it is a North- 
umbrian composition.°® White evidently thought this a possibility, 
and the reader who has examined White-Holt’s Glossary with 


vy, 








> care is impressed by the frequency with which the editors go to North- 
, umbrian sources for illustration of a word used by Orm. Whether this 
S indicates that the Ormulum was written North of the Humber, the 
1 Aire and the Ribble, is not clear. 
, In any case it is not from linguistics that the strongest argument 
; for the Cumberland origin of the Ormulum is derived. It is rather 
from Canon Wilson’s report on the charters of Cumberland. From 
J these he constructs the following genealogical tree: 
n 
q ~~ Earl Gospatric 
s | | | 
Dolfin = Maud Waldeve 
. Walter ‘Prior of Carlisle Orm Gospatric Ailward Waldeve Alan 
. Walter is mentioned as Prior of Carlisle in 1150 and 1170. Orm is 
; his brother, not declared to be an Augustinian Canon, but there is no 
, evidence that he was not of that order. Mr. Bradley admitted that 
; the coincidence is striking, but contended that there were “insuperable 
philological objections” to the identification of this Orm with the 
66 author of the Ormulum. Mr. Bradley’s letter certainly gives an ex- 
. aggerated impression of the extent of what we know, or ever shall 
7 know, about the Cumberland dialect or dialects of the twelfth and 
) 


‘OWhite-Holt’s Glossary, under the entry for the article Pe, asserts the presence 
of the relative pronoun pe, but gives no reference, nor have I noticed an ex- 
ample. 


©The English Language, by R. G. Latham, M.D., Second Edition. . 
1848, p. 93. 
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thirteenth centuries; and I cannot but regard his condemnation of 
Canon Wilson’s theory as premature. The account of the Augustinian 
Canons in Dugdale’s Monasticon contains no such brothers as Walter 
and Orm, but I regard Mr. Wilson’s identification as much too plaus- 
ible to be set definitely aside in the light of the evidence presented. 
If accepted, Mr. Wilson’s locating the Ormulum at Carlisle would in- 
volve putting the date between 1132, when the priory was first made 
Augustinian,®’ and 1136, when Carlisle became subject to the King of 
Scots.°* in which position it remained until 1157. If Walter was born 
between 1100 and 1105 he might already have attained influence in the 
priory by 1132. 

I may summarize my conclusion as follows: Linguistics and pale- 
ography both indicate a date for the Ormulum before 1150, or even 
before 1140. The locality of composition is still uncertain, but Car- 
lisle should not yet be dismissed from consideration. If Carlisle should 
be accepted, the date of composition would be between 1132 and 
1136. 





57Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls Series), I], p. 158. Anno Domini 
MCXXXII. Rex Henricus novum fecit episcopatum apud Carleolum in limbo 
Anglie et Galwallie, et posuit ibi primum episcopum nomine Athelwulfum, 
Sancti Oswaldi priorem, cui peccata erat solitus confiteri. Hic autem creatus 
antistes, in ecclesia sedis suz# canonicos posuit regulares, et eam multis honoribus 
ampliavit. 

58See p. 195 above. 

59It is unfortunate that Mr. Wilson did not publish the charters on which 
his account of Walter and Orm is founded. It is also to be regretted that Mr. 
Bradley did not develop his theory that the Ormulum is in the dialect of 
Havelok and of Robert of Brunne. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE EPIC SIMILES IN THE 


FAERIE QUEENE 
By ZAIDEE E. GREEN 


Duquesne University 


Almost uniformly the Spenserian epic simile stimulates our investi- 
gative tendency before it arouses our admiration. For this reason its 
study has been primarily genetic. The swarms of gnats and flies in 
the Facrie Queen have been traced to the swarms in the insect similes 
of Homer, Lucretius, and Virgil. The lion and the rosy-fingered-dawn 
pictures have been easily recognized as Homeric. The griffin, bittern, 
“cur,” and unicorn similes have been counted,’ and their lineage indi- 
cated through Lyly to miscellaneous classical poets. The Father Thames’s 
castellated-coronet simile” has been pursued to its source in Lucretius.* 
But scant attention has been paid to the Spenserian simile in its relation 
to its context. It is engaging, thus, to consider it apart from its 
genealogy, to seek to evaluate its attraction and to ascertain its 
functions. 


Apparently its sole original function was the “exornation of the 
matter” in the Renaissance sense, that sort of ornamentation which 
Puttenham reminds us “the Greeks called Enargia, of this word Argos, 
because it geueth a glorious lustre and light.’’* In the early books of 
the Faerie Queene there are few formal similes,° but these few are ob- 


1The results as given are frequently misleading, however, because they are in- 
complete. Miss Florence E. Rowe, “Spenser’s Short Similes,” MLN, xiv (1899), 
38, announces, for example, that in her study of the first two books of the 
Faerie Queene she has found but one bull simile. As a matter of fact, there are 
two (I. viii. 11; II. viii. 42), and an investigation of all six books would have 
shown the bull simile to be one of the commonest in the poem. 

21V. xi. 27-28. 

“Edwin Greenlaw, “Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser,” SP, xx, 237. 

tArte of English Poesie (1811 ed.), p. 119. 

®Not until II. viii. 40 are there frequent formal similes. It is the appearance 
of two in close succession in the early lines of the poem (I. i. 21, 23) which 
gives a false impression of frequency. One of these early figures, the Nile simile, 
has, however, inspired much individual study, notably C. W. Lemmi's “Monster- 
spawning Nile-Mud in Spenser,” MLN, x11, 234-238. 
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vious ornaments. They seem, however, to have provided their author 
no delectation or diversion. They were apparently invented slowly. 
They sparkle like signals, and their sounds are arresting. They are 
comparable to the ocular and auricular images of the Renaissance 
rhetoricians, abounding in anaphora, alliteration, and onomatopoeia, 
and dwelling in the sociey of hyperbole and epanorthosis. They are, 
in other words, rhetorical gestures, pure and simple. 


Interestingly enough, it is not until we reach the middle of the 
Feerie Queene that we find the author adorning his narrative easily. 
In the early books he decorates prettily from time to time, and often 
effectively, but very consciously and with small variety within a given 
canto. In the fifty-one stanzas of Canto iv, Book I, there are, for ex- 
ample, but three similes, all of them short and insignificant,® which 
dearth of patterned simile is perhaps explained by the fact that in this 
canto the author was handling material easily ornamented by adjective, 
the material of a pageant. Lechery, with “whalley eyes,” is sufficiently 
vivid without more elaborate comparison to external objects.‘ As a mat- 
ter of fact, whenever the poet treats of concupiscence or kindred sub- 
jects, he renounces the patterned simile. An interesting exception is the 
attempt at formal simile which we find in the description of the bath- 
ing Damzelles espied by Guyon.* The poet essays two classical similes 
within four lines, fails, and returns somewhat ebulliently to the “Wanton 
Maidens.”” 


It is also noteworthy that there are few patterned similes in the 
descriptions of hideous or horrible objects and persons.'° 


Stanzas 9, 16, 21. 


‘Spenser also substitutes for simile, compound tag-names, in the coinage of 
which he delighted. Cf. Chaucer’s simile-description of the temperament of his 
Somnour (Prologue C. 7., 626) and Spenser’s Love-lauish Blandamour. See 
also John W. Draper, “Classical Coinage in the Faerie Queene,” PMLA, xivu, 
97-108, and Frederick M. Padelford and Wm. C. Maxwell, “The Compound 
Words in Spenser’s Poetry,” JEGP, xxv, 498-516. 

SIT. xii. 65. 

*Elmer E. Stoll, Poets and Playwrights (U. of Minn. Press, 1930), p. 171, be- 
lieves that “Spenser’s delight in the physical beauty of women is exquisite but 
eager, sensuous but sane.” Frederick M. Padelford, “Spenser and the Spirit of 
Puritanism,” MP, xiv (May, 1916), 39-40, is not in thorough agreement with this 
judgment. 

1°For a consideration of Spenser's treatment of the rustic, see Margaret E. 
Nicolson, “Realistic Elements in Spenser’s Style,” SP, xx1, 385. 
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Spenser was a sufficient artist to realize that epic similes are 
too feeble to produce the striking effects which he gets with a few 
strokes in the following pictures: 


Her lips were like raw lether, pale and blew! 


His neather lip was not like man nor beast, 
But like a wide deepe poke, downe hanging low!” 


But likest it to an Hyene was, 
That feeds on womens flesh, as others feede on gras!% 
Indeed, wherever vivid little similes of any kind occur in rapid suc- 
cession in the Faerie Queene, there is seldom to be found a genuine 
epic simile.1* 


It would seem to be a fact that in the early books of the Faerie 
Queene the poet’s ecstasy arose from his ability to conjure up and 
transform words rather than from his ability to paint elaborate pic- 
tures. At any rate, wherever his “‘little language” is most conspicuous 
his similes are commonly scarcest.!° But the poet was constantly 
shifting his interest. In Books I and IT his new language and his nar- 
rative technique are his chief delights..° In Book III his joy is in 
his story and in its possibilities for allegory. In the disjointed Book 
IV his solace is the epic simile. The knightly exploits have palled, the 
“maydens” have grown monotonous, the allegory stale. Narrative 
technique is a thing of the past—the story has so definitely grown be- 
yond all bounds. In Book V the author retains to a great extent his 
interest in the patterned simile. In Book VI the elaborate simile, 
still fairly common, is usually a somewhat brazen echo of an earlier 
simile and, as such, is ineffectual. In the first of the Cantos of Mutabil- 


11V. xii. 29. 

12TV. vii. 6. 

ISTIT. vii. 22. 

Cf. IV. vii. In 423 lines there is but one formal simile (and this of five lines 
only, stanza 30), though there are numerous three or four-word similes. 


In II. vi there are but three little similes, one of which is the “like-a-little- 
nest” picture (a Spenserian commonplace), and no patterned similes. It is in 
this canto that the “little language” seems most artificial. The “little frigot,” 
“vaine iolliment,” “drowzie dreriment,” “modest merimake,” “toylesome wearie- 
stoure,” and a host of other monotonously modified “little” nouns are liable to 
produce in the reader a certain amount of Spenser’s own “stomachous disdaine.” 


Professors Padelford and Maxwell, op. cit., p. 505, find that “there are four 
and a half times as many compounds in the first book of the Faerie Queene as 
there are in the sixth.” 
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itie there is one elaborate simile (a poor one, to be discussed later) !* 
and one three-word simile.'* In the second of these cantos there are 
no patterned similes, possibly because the author is here depicting a 
pageant (subject matter capable of embellishment by methods less 
tedious than those of the formal simile) or, more likely, because his 
interest has now been utterly dissipated. 


With these facts in mind, it is interesting to inquire just what func- 
tion the epic simile does perform in the Faerie Queenc. A _ recent 
critic, attractively affected by the Spenserian florescence, offers this as 
his opinion: 

The simile allows a directness of self-expression denied to the poet so long as he 
pursucs his flight above the Aonian mount. The Spenserian landscape is tov 
fanciful and idealized to admit any distinctive features beyond the vague im- 
pression of woods and plains and flowers unfading in a temperate clime, of 
fountains and rivers that sweetly echo the fall of the verse.! 

This critic, it will be seen, finds the Spenserian simile a descent from 
the poetic hills to the plains of common sense. It is doubtful that 
many will concur in this opinion. To me, at least, it seems rather 
a laborious and often painful ascent to insecure heights. In the early 
books, where the sole purpose is ornamentation, the ascent is notice- 
ably arduous. Later, though it remains arduous, the poet appears to 
enjoy the climb, finding now a short cut, and now a delightfully longer 
and more meandering path to the height which he would attain. At 
no time, however, do I find the long Spenserian simile an easy or 
entirely natural comparison. In the early books of the Faerie Queene 
it is intended for the reader’s delight; in the later books it is obviously 
the poet’s. Here it becomes as Protean as the epic simile can possibly 
become. Its length is as inconstant as its raiment, its appropriateness 
as variable as its subject matter. But always where it is most highly 
patterned it is most effective. 


The most noteworthy of the early formal similes is, I feel, the first 
ram simile. Though the comparison is totally unoriginal, it is apt, 
and sufficient preparation is made for it. Two stanzas are quoted to 
show the pattern in its entirety: 





IVIT. vi. 48. 
1STbid., 47. 


19B. E. C. Davis, Edmund Spenser, A Critical Study (Cambridge Un. Press, 
1933), p. 173. 
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The knight of the Redcrosse when him he spide, 
Spurring so hote with rage dispiteous, 
Gan fairely couch his speare, and towards ride: 
Soone meete they both, both fell and furious, 
That daunted with their forces hideous, 
Their steeds do stagger, and amazed stand, 
And eke themselues too rudely rigorous,, 
Astonied with the stroke of their owne hand, 
Do backe rebut, and each to other yeeldeth land. 


As when two rams stird with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flocke, 
Their horned fronts so fierce on either side 
Do meete, that with the terrour of the shocke 
Astonied both, stand senceless as a blocke, 
Forgetful of the hanging victory: 
So stood these twaine, vnmoued as a rocke, 
Both staring fierce, and holding idely 
The broken reliques of their former cruelty.*° 
The proportions of this simile are, in my opinion, entirely sound. 
The poet consumes six lines in picturing the external creatures to which 
he hopes to show a likeness and three lines in depicting the situation 
which has made the comparison apt. The simile is gracefully pre- 
pared for at the end of the preceding stanza. There is, therefore, no 
dead stop such as often occurs immediately preceding a patterned 
Spenserian simile.“!_ And, most important of all, the three lines at 
the conclusion of the simile-stanza bring the reader back completely 
to the subject in hand. Frequently he is not brought back in the 
Spenserian comparison. He awakes from the realm of simile to find 
that the story has gone on without him. He is obliged to make for 
himself the transition from the simile to the narrative proper, as in 
the much extolled gnat simile of Book II. In this instance the poet 
has been describing the conflict of Prince Arthur and Guyon with the 
villeins who seek to prevent their entrance to the House of Temper- 
ance. He pauses to paint the following picture: 
As when a swarme of Gnats at euentide 
Out of the fennes of Allan do arise 
Their murmuring small trompets sounden wide, 
Whiles in the aire their clustring army flies, 


That as a cloud doth seeme to dim the skies; 
Ne man nor beast may rest, or take repast, 





“07. ii, 15-16. 

“IProfessor Tucker Brooke, “Stanza-Connection in The Fairy Queen,” MLN, 
Xxxvit_ (1922), 223-227, does not, however, refer to these pauses which I find 
frequently inartistic and distracting; his silence may mean either that they do not 
exist for him or that he does rot think ill of them. But cf. the pauses which 
occur, for instance, before the following similes: I. iii. 31; I. i. 23; I. v. 18. 
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For their sharpe wounds, and noyous iniuries, 
Till the fierce Northerne wind with blustring blast 
Doth blow them quite away, and in the Ocean cast. 


Thus when they had that troublous rout disperst, 
Vnto the castle gate they come againe.°" 
‘ 

For a second the they and the troublous rout prove confusing. The 
reader must make a conscious transition—put aside the picture of the 
gnats blown into the ocean by the north wind and get back to 
the situation involving Arthur, Guyon, and the villeins who have har- 
assed them.** 

But perhaps the most confused similes in the Faerie Queene are 
those intended to adorn the account of Calidore’s conflict with the 
Brigants. The poet explains that the tide is against Calidore. It is a 
“dreadful fight.” He proceeds to offer the following similes: 


How many fives in whottest sommers day 
Do seize vpon some beast, whose flesh is bare, 
That all the place with swarmes do ouerlay, 
And with their little stings right felly fare, 
So many theeues about him swarming are, 
All which do him assayle on euery side, 
And sore oppresse, ne any him doth spare: 
But he doth with his raging brond diuide 
Their thickest troups, and round about him scattreth wide. 


Like as a Lion mongst an heard of dere, 

Disperseth them to catch his choysest pray, 

So did he fly amongst them here and there, 

And all that nere him came, did hew and slay.*+ 

The comparison of Calidore to a sick beast molested by flies and 

the comparison of Calidore three lines later to a lion attacking a 
herd of deer can hardly be called consonant. It would seem that 
Spenser realized in the middle of the first simile that he could scarcely 
revive the moribund animal and permit him to disperse the vexatious 
flies; he, therefore, metamorphosed the nondescript beast into a lion 
and the flies into deer. In addition to this incongruity, we find Calidore 
in the lion simile flying here and there and immediately thereafter 
hewing and slaying. 


2277. ix. 16-17. 

23Cf. the first lines of IV. ii. 17 and IV. iii. 20, in which the reader is forced 
to make for himself the transition from the simile back to the narrative proper, 
with the first line of IV. iii. 28 in which the poet makes it for him gracefully, 
with a single word. 

24VT. xi. 48, 49. 
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With regard to the importance of the external object or objects 
offered for comparison in the Spenserian simile, it is interesting to 
observe that those similes are often failures which deviate from 
the proportions established in the ram simile which has been quoted. 
When, for instance, the poet consumes eight or nine instead of six 
lines in describing the external objects, his comparison is usually unsat- 
isfactory, as in the following simile: 


As when a Dolphin and a Sele are met, 
In the wide champian of the Ocean plaine: 
With cruell chaufe their courages they whet, 
The maysterdome of each by force to gaine, 
And dreadfull battaile twixt them do darraine: 
They snuf, they snort, they bounce, they rage, they rore, 
That all the sea disturbed with their traine, 
Doth frie with fome aboue the surges hore, 
Such was betwixt these two the troublesome vprore.*° 
The objection to this simile, if the paradox may be pardoned, is 
that it is too good, too spirited, too vivid, so much more exciting than 
the conflict which is going on within the story that we are loath to 
turn back to the insipid struggle between Artegall and the pagan. 
The Dolphin and Sele battle becomes more thrilling with each new 
phrase. Its very length, therefore, makes return to the Faerie Queene 


characters a difficult task. 


This simile, from Book V, is more or less typical of the epic similes 
in Books IV and V of the Faerie Queene. They are so animated, so 
beautiful in themselves, that the narrative in their vicinity seems 
thoroughly drab. The author’s whole interest at this point of his 
poem seems to have been in his pictorial art. He appears to have 
arranged many a knightly combat solely for the opportunity allowed 
for simile.*° The exquisite “Brigandine” ** and ocean-tide*® similes 
of Book IV may even have been written apart from the dull narrative 
in which they are found—written when the author was at his best 
and inserted in the spaces which had been left for them. 

Another evidence that Spenser became more interested in similes 
than in the story as the poem progressed, and another evidence that 
he created his similes laboriously, is to be found in his practice of 


— 


25V. ii, 15. 
“5See, for example, the conflicts and the similes in IV. iii. 
“71V. ii. 16. 


IV. iii. 27. 
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getting the Faerie Queene characters out of the way before he begins 
his simile. Often he lets one or both of the combating knights swoon”? 
before he attempts his simile. Frequently he terminates the knightly 
conflict by awarding victory to one of the contestants or by bringing 
another character upon the scene. With the internal struggle at an 
end, he can revel in his simile.*° Obviously, the simile, however ex- 
quisite, may be ineffectual in such instance, since the Faerie Queene 
conflict is over. What was is compared to what is. We turn from 
prostrate knights to the conflict of frothing beasts or screaming birds, 
or to the encounter of “Brigandines at sea,” with ‘‘flashing fire’ and 
the thunder of “ordenance.” Usually we are not told the outcome 
of the external battle. We simply turn from the fierce picture, from 
the clamor, back to the debilitated knights, who, by this time, are 
rubbing their eyes “in amaze” or looking much “astonisht.” 


Sometimes, however, there is excellent reason for terminating the 
knightly contention before introducing the simile, especially when 
the fate of the external creature is depicted and is clearly comparable 
to that of the knight. One of the most magnificent figures of speech 
in the Faerie Queene is the sacred Oxe simile, which follows the ac- 
count of the slaying of Marinell by Britomart: 


Like as the sacred Oxe, that carelesse stands, 
With gilden hornes, and flowry girlonds crownd, 
Proud of his dying honor and deare bands, 
Whiles th’altars fume with frankincense arownd, 
All suddenly with mortall stroke astownd, 
Doth groueling fall, and with his streaming gore 
Distaines the pillours, and the holy grownd, 
And the faire flowres, that decked him afore; 

So fell proud Marinell vpon the pretious shore.*! 


This simile is as noteworthy for its fitness as for its sheer beauty. 
Frequently, however, the comparison is thoroughly inapt, as in the 
one formal simile of the Cantos of Mutabilitie. Having described for 
us Diana’s capture of Faunus (who had spied upon her as she bathed 
with her nymphs in a pool), the poet offers the following comparison: 


2"See IV. 1. 41; IV. ii. 15. This device of swooning, however, the poet em- 
ploys in a variety of ways: to arouse pity (III. iv. 34, 55), to excuse defeat 
(IV. ii. 7), to provide opportunity for vengeance (IV. viii. 43), to create peni- 
tence in another character (V. v. 11-13). 

30V. ii. 50; V. iv. 42; V. vi. 40; V. viii. 43. 

31]TT. iv. 17. 
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Like as an huswife, that with busie care 
Thinks of her Dairie to make wondrous gaine, 
Finding where-as some wicked beast vnware 
That breakes into her Dayr-house, there doth draine 
Her creaming pannes, and frustrate all her paine; 
Hath in some snare or gin set close behind, 
Entrapped him, and caught into her traine, 
Then thinkes what punishment were best assign’d, 
And thousand deathes deuiseth in her vengefull mind: 


So did Diana and her maydens all 
Vse silly Faunus, now within their baile: .. 2? 


In addition to the incongruous comparison of the celestial Diana 
to the dairywoman, the causes of the wrath of the two women are so 
utterly dissimilar as to render the simile not only ineffectual but ob- 
trusive. Diana resents the affront to her person—the housewife, the 
injury to her livelihood. The poet was apparently weary at this 
particular point. For forty-eight stanzas he had been telling his story 
simply and dovetailing in the requisite expository material. Only once 
in all these lines had he resorted to figurative language, and on this 
occasion he had expended a paltry twenty-four words (stanza 41). 
Now a formal simile, extending through eleven lines, was called for, 
and the poet’s imagination ran ahead of his sense of decorum.** 


Another purely gratuitous simile is the “wayward childe” figure of 
Book V. Its realism provides a respite from the classical and mytho- 
logical subject matter of many of the similes, but the comparison is 
forced. Britomart, sighing from doubt of Artegall’s loyalty, is hardly 
comparable to a fretful infant which “kicks, and squals, and shriekes 
for fell despight’’: 


Like as a wayward childe, whose sounder sleepe 
Is broken with some fearefull dreames affright, 
With froward will doth set him selfe to weepe; 
Ne can be stild for all his nurses might, 
But kicks, and squals, and shriekes for fell despight: 
Now scratching her, and her loose locks misusing; 
Now seeking darkenesse, and now seeking light; 
Then crauing sucke, and then the sucke refusing, 
Such was this Ladies fit in her loues fond accusing.** 





82V II. vi. 48. 

“34 markedly incongruous simile is that in IV. vi. 19, in which within three 
lines the author employs religious, classical, and highly realistic elements. Cf. 
also IV. v. 45; IV. vi. 14. Perhaps the clumsiest simile in the Faerie Queene is 
the “not like a wearie traueilere” simile, II. ii. 23. 

S4V. vi. 14. 
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As an example of Spenser’s habit of creating a number of similes 
on a given subject within a very limited space, it is interesting to com- 
pare with this figure the nurse-child simile which occurs a few stanzas 
earlier.°° 


The maternal simile is an especial favorite of Spenser’s. He em- 
ploys it twice in his treatment of the Britomart-Artegall relationship, 
using it apparently without symbolic significance, since in the simile 
quoted above Britomart is likened to an infant. In the following simile 
she is the “louing mother”: 


The royall Mayd woxe inly wondrous glad, 
To heare her Loue so highly magnifide, 
And ioyd that euer she affixed had, 
Her hart on knight so goodly glorifide, 
How euer finely she it faind to hide: 
The louing mother, that nine monethes did beare, 
In the deare closet of her painefull side, 
Her tender babe, it seeing safe appeare, 
Doth not so much reioyce, as she reioyced theare.*6 


Frequently we find a paternal simile. When it treats of a savage 
beast, it is usually unnatural, as in the following comparison: 


Then like a Lion, which hath long time saught 
His robbed whelpes, and at the last them fond 
Emongst the shepheard swaynes, then wexeth wood and yond.** 
The double simile “affected by Spenser’ has been condemned from 
time to time, but at least one of these double similes is strangely 
beautiful. The Red Cross Knight, having been wounded, is revived by 
the waters of the we!! of life. Una sees him as he rises to his feet: 


At last she saw, where he vpstarted braue 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay; 
As Eagle fresh out of the Ocean waue, 





35V. v. 53. See also the “beaten marinere” and the “glad Marchant” similes 
(I. iii. 31, 32), the goldsmith similes (IV. v. 15; IV. vi. 20), the eagle similes 
(I. xi. 9, 34), the storm similes (IV. ix. 23, 26, 33—three within eleven stanzas). 
See Thomas Warten, Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser (1807 ed.), 
II. 4-5 for Spenser’s imtiations of the sounds which he, himself, creates. Spen- 
ser’s characters, if we accept the conclusions of Daniel C. Boughner, “Psychology 
of Memory in the Faerie Queene,” PMLA, xtvu, 89-96, would seem to remember 
better than their creator. 

86TIT. ii, 11. 

87IT. viii. 40. Cf. also the following paternal, maternal, and pseudo-maternal 
similes: I. viii. 11; I. x. 57; IV. xii. 17; V. viii. 46; VI. xi. 25. 

“SRowe, op. cit., p. 35. 
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Where he hath left his plumes all hoary gray, 

And deckt himselfe with feathers youthly gay, 

Like Eyas hauke vp mounts vnto the skies, 

His newly budded pineons to assay, 

And marueiles at himselfe, still as he flies: 

So new this new-borne knight to battell new did rise.?° 
The value of the double comparison in this instance is immediately 

apparent: the Eyas-hauke figure, beautiful in itself, makes the rejuve- 
nation of the eagle strikingly vivid, and, consequently, the rebirth of 
the Red Cross Knight. The author heightens his second figure by 
heightening the first. 


It is noteworthy that Spenser, like those from whom he learned, 
reserved for the author the privilege of speaking in epic simile. Prodi- 
gal himself of figurative language, he squanders it seldom upon his 
characters, though he does distinguish A:mylia by permitting her 
to employ two small similes in rapid succession in recounting her kid- 
napping: 

Who trussing me, as Eagle doth his pray, 
Me hether brought with him, as swift as wind.*° 

Because of its length and its emphatic position, the Alexandrine 
afforded Spenser a peculiar opportunity for effective short simile. We 
need but glance at the Faerie Queene to see how frequently he made 
telling use of this opportunity.‘ We are, therefore, disposed to wish 
that he had ended his cantos with vivid, short similes rather than 
with monotonous weary-author complaints, but he was, of course, too 
consciously imitative of Ariosto*? to suffer a canto to terminate abrupt- 
ly. The last Alexandrine in each Spenserian canto is likely to be the 
least attractive. 

Spenser’s habit of bracketing*® led him to create similes in groups. 





°9T. xi. 34. Notice in the last three verses the play upon the word new, the 
showy ornamentation characteristic of even the best of the early similes. The 
most elaborate word-play in the Faerie Queene is, of course, that found in I. 
vii. 41. 

#TV. viii. 18. As though to compensate his characters for the deprivation of 
simile, Spenser permits them other poetic artifice, that, for example, referred to 
in I. vii. 41, or that found in III. ii. 36, in which instances Spenser seems to be 
parodying his own poetic idiosyncrasies, as Swinburne parodies his in Ne phelidia. 

41Cf., for example, I. x. 35; IIV. vii. 22; IV. iii. 37; IV. v. 32; IV. vii. 6; 
VK 2: V. si. 7: VE. wi 4: VE. x. 32; VEL xi. 22. 

42See Allan H. Gilbert, “Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto,” P\JLA, xxxtv, 225. 

*2Cf. the paired names of his characters: Florimell-Marinell, Cymochies-Pyro- 
chles, Pri-Di-Triamond, Sansjoy-loy-foy, etc. 


OO 
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Though he took all knowledge and the Physiologus for his province, 
he was wont to associate certain similes. Within a given canto we 
find, thus, a particular group of similes which we have met in an 
earlier canto. For example:** 


F.Q.IV. iii F.Q. VI. iv. F.Q.V. iv. F.Q. VI. xi. 
Stanza Stanza Stanza Stanza 
16 Tiger 6 36 Insect 48 
19 Vulture 19 39 Lioness 49 
27 Sea 1 40 Bear 25 


Spenser’s assignment of gender to the animals of his similes is as 
capricious as it is amusing. The eagles are male.*° The bears, where 
gender is indicated, are female.*® The lions are either male or female 
depending upon the exigencies of meter and rhyme. One Lionesse 
(female to rhyme with greedinesse) becomes a Lion a few verses later 
when the suffix becomes untractable.** 


Thus behind his display window worked the “poet’s poet,” like 
the florist, clipping, assorting, dyeing, and wreathing, from time to 
time duplicating his patterns. Even from the “blasted bloosme” he 
creates a garland,** which, when divided, reveals the faded quality 
of each flower, but when united, is worthy to deck the graves of lovers, 


44See also II. ii. 22, 24; II. ix. 14, 16. 

45Cf. I. xi. 9; I. xi. 34; III. vii. 39. 

46Cf. I. xii. 35; II. ii 22; V. v. 9; VI. xi. 25. 
47V. vii. 30. 

48TV. viii. 2. 














THE BACKGROUND OF THE VERB BASK 


By Haroitp WHITEHALL 


University of Michigan 


ME. basken, Mod. E. bask, is a word upon which etymological opin- 
ion has apparently crystallized. Our more recent dictionaries' accept 
without question the derivation from ON. badask sponsored by Kluge, 
Skeat, Sweet, and the NED." Our teachers of linguistics use the verb 
as a particularly illuminating example of a Norse loan-word. Our 
accepted derivation of busk (from ON. bdbuask) is frequently referred 
back to bask for an illustration of a parallel development. Yet au- 
thorities were not always agreed. Storm’ and Miatzner* favored a 
derivation from ON. baka-sk “to warm oneself,” while Bjérkman,° 
having doubts regarding the -sk& suffix but none regarding the ultimate 
ON. origin of the word, developed an interesting alternative based 
upon the Norse verb baska, variant of basa “to heat, to warm.” Al- 
though neither of these suggestions has gained much of a following, 
and although the dictionaries have tacitly ignored them, the doubt 
still remains. The uncertainty which caused Bjérkman to question the 
accepted derivation from bada-sk and the question mark with which 
Bradley-Stratmann saw fit to query that derivation are as significant 
today as ever they were. The fact that the derivation has become 
familiarized through constant repetition only stresses the need for a re- 
examination of the verb bask in English. 


1So H. C. Wyld, Universal Dictionary of the English Language, London, 1932; 
Ernest Weekley, Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, London, 
1921;Webster’s New International Dictionary (Edition, 1934). 

“Fr. Kluge, “Geschichte der englischen Sprache,” in Pauls Grundrisz, I, 939; 
H. Sweet, History of English Sounds, Oxford, 1888; W. W. Skeat, Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language, Oxford, 1882; Stratmann-Bradley (F. H. 
Stratmann, A Middle English Dictionary revised and enlarged by H. Bradley, 
Oxford, 1891) adopts this with a query. The NED. is also tentative. 

8Cf. Englische Philologie, 1, 543. 

tAlienglische Sprachproben nebst einem Worterbuche, Berlin, 1878ff. (Bd. II, 
sub basken). 

“Zur Provenienz der nordischen Lehnworter im Englischen,” in Upsala Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift, Upsala, 1901, pp. 6-7; and Scandinavian Loanwords in Middle 
English, Halle, 1900, p. 136. 
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(1) An etymology based on ON. bada-sk presupposes not merely 
a Scandinavian origin for bask, but more specifically a West-Scandi- 
navian origin.® Presumably, then, we should find the word in those 
English dialects which were most influenced by West-Norse elements, 
i.e., those of Cumberland, Westmoreland, South-West Scotland, Lan- 
cashire-North-of-the-Sands. Yet the word does not occur in the 
lists collected by Wall, Brilioth, Flom, and Murray,‘ it is not listed 
in Sir William Craigie’s new Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue ;° 
and, most significant of all, it makes no appearance in The English 
Dialect Dictionary. In short, bask in Mod. E. seems to be almost 
exclusively a Literary English word. Moreover, BjOrkman’s treatment 
in his Middle English Loan-words, while it was based on the assump- 
tion of dialectal currency for bask in ME., definitely rests upon a 
faulty reference. He remarks (p. 36), “ME. basken ‘to bask’ Gaw. 
etc. is most certainly a Scandinavian word. .. .” Now basken does 
not, in fact, occur in Gawain, nor indeed in any ME. text from the 
Scandinavianized districts. Bjorkman seems to have misread the VED. 
reference “Gow. I. 290” as Gaw. J. 290 and thus to have assumed that 
the verb had a currency in the ME. dialect where Norse influence 
is most marked; whereas in actuality the two quotations from Gower 
and Lydgate given by the VED. seem to represent almost the entire 
currency of the word in ME.'° Had Bjorkman read the NED. refer- 
ence rightly, his hesitation regarding the derivation from ON. bada-sk 
might have extended to the possibility of derivation from any ON. 
source whatsoever. If bask is the Norse loan-word it is supposed to 
be, and derived as it is usually derived, it must be a unique specimen 
of its kind. Since it is apparently confined to Literary English in 


®See Bjérkman, Provenienz, p. 6. 


7A. Wall, “A Contribution towards the Study of the Scandinavian Elements 
in the English Dialects,” Anglia xx (1898), 45-135; B. Brilioth, A Grammar of 
the Dialect of Lorton, Cumberland, Oxford, 1913; G. T. Flom, Scandinavian 
Influence on Southern Lowland Scots, New York, 1900; James A. H. Murray, 
The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, London, 1873. 

SPt. II, Chicago, August 1932. 


9%J. Wright erroneously listed it in his early Grammar of Windhill, Yorkshire 
(London, 1882) but suppressed it for the EDD. Since the former work is still 
a pattern for dialectologists, his original entry is followed by some modern 
writers. e.g., P. H. Reaney, A Grammar of the Dialect of Penrith (London, 
1927). Bjérkman’s error, noticed below, has also helped the confusion. 

10Although the Middle English Dictionary, now being edited at the University 
of Michigan, has virtually completed its files, it has so far been unable to add 
to the quotations given by the NED. 
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the Modern period and to the London Literary Dialect in the Middle 
English period, it exactly reverses the conditions governing other un- 
doubted Norse loans which have primarily a dialectal and only second- 
arily a Literary English currency. 


(2) In spite of its occurrence in Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden, 
bask is not a particularly common word in Later English; in Earlier 
English it is definitely rare. For the period before 1600 the NED. 
has only four quotations, quoted below in expanded form: 


A. 1393, Gower Confessio Amantis (EETS, ES., III, 315): 


Sche fell doun ded fro ther sche stod. 
The child lay bathende in hire blod 
Out rolled fro the moder barm, 

And for the blod was hot and warm, 
He basketh him aboute thrinne .. . 


B. 1430, Lydgate Troy Book (EETS, ES., V, 2505): 


Whan Menalippus repeired was ageyn, 
Seynge his brober baskyng in his blood, 
And Pirrus eft, furious and wood, 
With a face of colour pale and wan, 
To Menalippus in his ire ran 

And slowe hym eke .. . 


C. 1525, Skelton Replycacion (Works, I, 233): 


as touchyng the tetrycall theologisacion of these demy diuines, and Stoicall 
studiantes, and friscaiolly yonktrkyns, moche better bayned than  brayned, 
basked and baththed in their wylde burblyng and boylyng blode, feruently re- 
boyled with the infatuate flames of their rechelesse youthe and wytlesse 
wontonnesse. .. . 


D. 1530, Palsgrave Lesclarcissement de la langue frangoyse: 


I baske, I bathe in water or any lycour, Je baigne (Lydgate). 


Of these quotations the last is referred directly to Lydgate by the 
author’s note.!! Lydgate’s own quotation can be almost as circumstan- 
tially be shown to be borrowed from Gower. When Gower wrote his 
Confessio Amantis, he expanded the bare mention of Canace’s suicide 


llLydgate was the ultimate source. The occurrence of the three important 
words baske .. . bathe . . . and baigne in both the Skelton and the Palsgrave 
quotations may indicate that Palsgrave had Skelton in mind, or that Skelton was 
familiar with an earlier (manuscript?) version of Palsgrave. Both men were 
connected with the Royal Household. 
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that he had found in Boccaccio and Laurence into the quite elaborate 
tale which is one of the successes of his long poem. When Lydgate 
wrote his Fall of Princes, mainly from the same sources, he preferred 
Gower’s amplified version and followed it closely.17 To this chance, 
then, we owe the vital information that Lydgate knew and imitated 
the precise passage in Gower which contains the word bask. But the 
exact circumstances of Lydgate’s use of bask give a much surer proof 
of borrowing. In the actual passage of Fall of Princes based upon 
Gower, Lydgate translates baskeih by bathe. His own use of the 
word occurs in the course of a passage of the Troy Book which deals 
with Pyrrhus, a personage who is closely connected with the Canace 
story through a series of juxtapositions extending from Boccaccio 
downwards. (1) Pyrrhus and Canace are juxtaposed in Boccaccio and 
Laurence through the association of Pyrrhus and Machaire; (2) Pyr- 
rhus is associated with Canace in Gower for the same reason; (3) the 
story of Pyrrhus immediately precedes that of Canace in Lydgate’s 
Fall of Princes and the two share the same Envoy; (4) the word 
bask used in Gower’s tale of Canace is used in Lydgate’s tale of 
Pyrrhus in the Troy Book. Obviously we are dealing here with a 
simple cross-association in which Lydgate, recalling Gower’s word 
bask as used in connection with Canace, transfers it to the related 
story of Pyrrhus. The evidence for direct borrowing is thus quite 
unambiguous. 


Thaf Skelton’s use of bask was due to borrowing is not so certain, 
yet there is strong @ priori evidence for the supposition. Quite apart 
from whatever evidence may have been contained in the lost Speculum 
Principii, the poet shows his esteem for and his acquaintance with 
Lydgate and Gower in two passages of the Garlund of Laurell (385ff. 
and 87ff.) which put the latter at the head of a Trinity of Immor- 
tals.® When we consider that Skelton’s basked occurs in a passage 


12See Bergen’s edition of Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, EETS, ES., cxxiv, 171, 
and Macaulay’s edition of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, EETS, ES., LXxxI1, 
clxviii f. 

I3The first passage is particularly illuminating: 


I saw Gower, that first garnisshed our Englyssh rude, 
And maister Chaucer, that nobly enterprysed 

How that our Englysshe myght fresshely be ennewed; 
The monk of Bury then after ensuyd, 

Dane John Lydgate... 
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of alliterative, cadenced, and assonanced prose which would strain the 
resources of his vocabulary to the utmost, that his contemporary, 
Palsgrave, undoubtedly knew the Lydgate passage, and that he himself 
knew both Gower and Lydgate, we find no difficulty in assuming that 
it was from one or the other (or from Palsgrave) that Skelton took 
the word. 

If bask were comparatively a common word in Earlier English, this 
chain of two certain borrowings and one less certain would still be sig- 
nificant; with the circumstance that bask is, in fact, an extremely rare 
word in the ME. period, the borrowing becomes extraordinarily im- 
portant. The fact that Lydgate borrowed from Gower, that Palsgrave 
borrowed from Lydgate, and that Skelton apparently borrowed from 
one of these throws the whole onus of etymological theory back upon 
Gower’s pioneer use of the word. If the derivation from ON. bada-sk 
is to be taken seriously, we are forced to confront a situation in which 
a ME. author conspicuously uninfluenced by the rare Norse elements 
of vocabulary! introduces into Literary English a rare West-Scandi- 
navian loan-word which has never attained dialectal currency. This 
seems to be a little too far-fetched for probability. 


(3) The semantic development of dask in English reveals difficulties 
as serious as those which cumber its etymology. Three of the four 
examples discussed above plainly follow the primary sense defined by 
Palsgrave’s quotation; the fourth, the basic use in Gower, may or 
may not have this sense, but in any case it combines the verb with 
the adverb aboute. From Lydgate’s use of the word and from his 
use of bathe as its translation in his Fail of Princes it is plain that 
he understood Gower to mean what is substantially expressed by the 
modern definitions “to bathe in water or any liquid,” “to be suffused 
with some liquid,” “to swim in some liquid (as blood),’ yet we can- 
not be sure that Lydgate correctly interpreted Gower’s meaning. 
Gower’s basketh . . . aboute is almost unique in English in that the 
verb is combined with the adverb. Neither Lydgate nor any of his 


The lines are amusingly at variance with those in Philip Sparrow where he 
condemns Gower’s manner but praises his matter; they recall certain of Dryden’s 
dicta on Jonson and Shakespeare, and parallel Spenser’s famous “well of English 
undefiled.” 

14Gower introduced many words into English, but I have been unable to find 
any single instance where he perpetuated an unusual Norse loan. For a partial 
list of his neologisms and perpetuations see the Introduction to Macaulay’s 
Glossary (EETS, ES.). 
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debtors reproduced this construction. And taken on its own merits 
it does not necessarily imply any such notion as Lydgate attributed 
to it, for the idea of “bathing” or ‘“swimming’—if indeed Gower 
wished to stress it—is already fully expressed in the bathende in blod 
of line 312. The trouble is that we tend to interpret the whole quota- 
tion from Confessio Amaniis with the modern sense of bask fixed 
firmly in our minds, forgetting meanwhile the varying possibilities that 
the full context and the adverb aboute would otherwise suggest to us. 
Once Gower’s passage is studied im vacuo, it becomes obvious, I think, 
that some such dynamic concept as “dash about,” ‘thrash about,” 
“strike about” will give a sense as good as if not superior to that 
given to it by modern scholars and by Lydgate. 

Be that as it may, an attempted restoration of Gower’s original 
meaning throws little light on the semantic development of bask from 
c. 1420 onwards. The latter currency of the word clearly depends 
upon Lydgate’s interpretation or misinterpretation and construction 
or misconstruction, quite irrespective of Gower. If the argument de- 
veloped above has any degree of validity, our English bask is essen- 
tially a Lydgate word that has almost accidentally grown to be a 
recognized element of Literary English vocabulary; that Lydgate him- 
self was indebted in the first place to Gower is interesting but not 
semantically important. Gower’s own use of the word is further com- 
plicated, in any case, by the fact that several good MSS. of the 
Confessio Amantis, including one of the best,'® substitute for basketh 
the form baskleth, a form without obvious etymon or meaning and one 
not elsewhere found.’* Thus Gower’s unconscious contribution to the 
problem consists of two apparently related unknowns. either of which 
may have been the word he first intended to write.!7 


(4) In the preceding pages I have tried to show that bask is a 
comparatively rare Literary English word which owes its currency in 


15The MS. referred to is Stafford (2nd recension), admittedly the most trust- 
worthy of all Gower MSS. with the exception of Fairfax. Other MSS. containing 
baskleth are Bodl. 902, Camb. Univ. Mm. 2.21, Harl. 3490, Bodl. Selden B.11, all of 
the first recension, and Sidney Sussex and Wollaton Hall of the second recension. 
Corpus Christi, the best unrevised first recension MS., has basked. 

16That is, as far as present knowledge reveals. The word is tentatively ac- 
cepted as a genuine word by Macaulay; see the note to Conf. Amant., III, 315. 

1*Balancing Stafford against Fairfax we shall be obliged to favor the latter, 
particularly if it is, as Macaulay thinks, either an autograph or a copy revised 
by Gower himself. 
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the language to Lydgate’s borrowing from Gower; if the conclusion 
is correct, we need seek no further for the etymology of the word as 
we now know it. Gower’s baskcth, baskleth, however, present a 
further problem of etymology towards the solution of which I can 
do no more than offer a few suggestions. 


(A) Bjorkman’s identification of bask with the common dialect words 
bash, bask “‘to strike a bruising blow” (see NED. bash v. 2 and baske 
v.) is inherently more probable than the standard derivation from 
ON. bada-sk. The theory was developed, as I have shown above, 
under the influence of several misconceptions, but their removal will 
tend to strengthen rather than weaken it if only for the reason that 
the necessity for etymological subtlety no longer presses. It has four 
strong points in its favor: the possibilities are not limited to a West- 
Norse origin; bash and bask are well-represented in most modern 
English dialects; baska itself has developed the very apposite sense “to 
splash in water like a sea-fowl” in some Norwegian dialects;'* and a 
frequentative basklen could easily arise from basken “to strike a blow.” 
Against this derivation may be urged the late appearance of bash, 
bask in English (VED., 1641, 1642) and their supposed Norse origin!” 
—objections not fatally serious. 


(B) An examination of French sources yields an extremely rare 
sb. bascle?° which has probably no connection whatsoever with the 
Gower word, and also the obvious identification of basklen with O.Fr. 
basculer “to see-saw, to rock.” Although this last would doubtless 
give excellent sense in the Gower quotation, the phonological difficulties 
involved (particularly in view of Gower’s careful treatment of his other 
French loans) are serious. Unless we regard bask as a corruption of 
baskle, such a derivation would in any case leave the major problem 
unsolved. 


(C) It is tempting to associate both bask and baskle with a com- 
paratively extensive and more or less unified group of English words 
whose history and etymology are alike doubtful. Included among these 
are bush v. 2 (usually derived from O.Fr. buschier or M.Du. buuschen 


1SSee Ivar Aasen, Norsk Ordbog, Oslo, 1873, under basa and baska. 

19Quite possibly these words are native imitative developments. See NED. 
under bash. 

20In Aunger’s Chronique de Londres: “Cele an furent les destres poyngz de iii 
hommes coupes pur le bascle.” Quoted in Godefroy under bascle s.f. 
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“knock, beat, push’’), busk v. 3 “of fowls, to move or shift restlessly” 
Mod. Leicestershire bask (Suffolk bussock, busk, see EDD.) “of 
fowls, to nestle in the dust and flutter the wings,” busk/e v. “to hurry,” 
bustle,** and possibly certain senses of busk vs. 1 and 2. How far 
these words are influenced by Norse basa, baska, M.L.G. buschen, and 
O.Fr. buschier, busquer it is impossible to say, but at least they 
offer apposite senses and a relationship (in the case of the various verbs 
busk with buskle) recalling that which may obtain between basketh 
and baskleth. Such an etymology, however, is almost as indefinite as 
no etymology. 


The immediate source of our English bask seems plainly to be John 
Lydgate; as regards the eventual source, the best addendum to the 
word both for this article and for a dictionary seems to be “Etymology 
Doubtful.” 





“lLangland’s use of bustelen is now linked with modern usage through a quota- 
tion found in St. Mary of Oignes (Anglia, v1, 145, l. 26) c. 1425. 
é 5 
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i JAQUES AND THE MALCONTENT TRAVELER 

id 

By Z. S. Fink 

d Northwestern University 

h Shakespeare’s Jaques in As You Like It has provoked an extraordi- 

iS nary diversity of critical opinion. Anyone who will glance through the 
introductions of various editors, and through the estimates of the char- 

n acter in the Variorum edition of the play, will be told that he is a 

e misanthrope; that he is not a misanthrope, but is profoundly melan- 

y choly; that he is not really melancholy at all; that Shakespeare is laugh- 


ing at him; that he is doing nothing of the sort; that Jaques is satirized 
in one scene, but not in the play as a whole; that his character contrasts 
" most favorably with that of the exiled Duke; that exactly the opposite 
is true; that he is a sated libertine; that he is not, and never really has 
been a libertine; that he has been a libertine, but is an earnest teacher 
of virtue as he appears in the play; that he is a mere lip moralist; 
that he finds the forest a pleasant escape for a man tired of the cor- 
ruptions of courts and cities; that he discovers in Arden the same 
cruelty, folly, and usurpation that have disillusioned him in the great 
world; that he “‘has seen but little to complain of in his career through 
life”; that he is angry at his birth and fortune and discontented with 
everything; that he is “amiable, gentle, and humane’”’; that he is churlish 
and ill-natured; that he loves music; that he is fond of discords; that 
he is perfectly normal; and that he displays signs of incipient insanity. 
Nor is there any agreement as to the cause of his melancholy among 
those critics who assume that he is genuinely melancholy. 

In view of this diversity of opinion, it is rather surprising that 
more attention has not been paid to the sources of the character,’ and 





1The only detailed study which has been made is Professor E. E. Stoll’s at- 
tempt to derive Jaques from Malevole in Marston’s The Malcontent (“Shakspere, 
Marston, and the Malcontent Type,” MP, III [1906], 281-303). If Professor 
H. R. Walley is correct in his dating of The Malcontent as not earlier than 1604 
(“The dates of Hamlet and Marston’s The Malcontent,” RES, IX [1933], 397+ 
409), Stoll’s theory, of course, is chronologically impossible. In any event it 
is unconvincing. For reasons which I think are sufficiently obvious from the 
evidence cited in this article, I find myself in disagreement with most of the 
conclusions which Stoll reaches about Jaques. 
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to the possibility that Jaques might be a delineation of the contempor- 
ary figure of the foreign traveler. That Jaques is a traveler has been 
noted often enough, and varying degrees of significance have been 
attached to this fact by such critics as Kreyssig,? J. C. Smith,® G. S. 
Gordon,* and Oscar J. Campbell,® but no one, apparently, has con- 
sidered the similarities between Jaques and the Elizabethan traveler 
sufficiently close to warrant any detailed study of the matter; and 
Professor Stoll specifically denies that, except momentarily in Act IV, 
scene i, there is any significant relationship between the two figures.® 
My own reading of the play, however, convinces me that if Jaques 
is not primarily a delineation of a contemporary type of foreign traveler, 
he is so closely related to that figure that no real understanding of 
him is possible without taking the relationship into consideration. 


The traveler who is significant in connection with Jaques had some- 
thing in common with the usual foreign traveler in the literature of the 
time, but on the whole was rather different from him.‘ He was, how- 


“Verlesungen tiber Shakspeare (Berlin, 1858-60), III, 246. 

3In his edition of AYLI (Boston, 1906), p. 24. 

4Introduction to AYLI in his edition of MND, AYLI, and Temp. (Oxford, 
1910), p. xlili, 

5In his edition of R IJ, AYLI, O, and AC (New York, 1931), p. 122. 

SP. 288, n. 3. 


*The usual foreign traveler, real or pretended, was described either as wear- 
ing a medley of fashions from a dozen countries, or as being French and Italian, 
French and Spanish, or Spanish and Italian in his fashions. His manners fol- 
lowed his costume. He walked in the “Mediterranean Isle’ of St. Paul’s with 
foreign gaits, bowed in a foreign manner, and picked up foreign books in the 
booksellers’ stalls in preference to English ones. He was contemptuous of every- 
thing English, spoke his native language with a lisp, and filled his conversation 
with “choice remnants” of Italian, French, and Spanish. He told marvelous 
stories of his travels, and discoursed at length on the manners and customs 
of foreign lands and the courtisans of Venice. He brought foreign vices home 
with him. Sometimes he borrowed a characteristic or two from the type of 
traveler we are primarily interested in. When this was the case, he affected mel- 
ancholy and pretended to be an Italianated politician or duelist. Usually he was 
hungry and anxious to borrow money. Most of the satirists represented the 
genuine example of the type as one who. had put all his wealth on his back and 
spent his patrimony in travel; the impostor was delineated as a poverty-stricken 
pretender to gentility. The latter is quite as common as the genuine traveler. 
For examples of the type see the “Affectate Traveller” in Overbury’s Characters, 
and Amorphus in Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels. The type was frequently con- 
fused and amalgamated in the satires of the time with several varieties of gulls 
and impostors, such as the military swaggerer and the would-be courtier or 
famished gallant (sce Hall, Satires, Bk. III, Sat. VII; Nashe, Works, ed. R. B. 
McKerrow [London, 1904-10], I, 205; Rowlands, Works, Hunterian Club ed. 
[Glasgow. 1880], Vol. I, “The letting of hvmovrs blood in the headvaine,” p. 45). 
For a full account of the traveler and such related figures as the Frenchified 
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ever, closely related to the terrible Italianated Englishman of the late 
sixties, with whom Ascham’s famous diatribe in The Scholemaster has 
made everyone interested in the period familiar. In fact, we can say 
that, as a literary figure, our traveler was the Italianated Englishman 
as developed in some respcis, and modified in others, in the period 
between 1570 and 1585 or 1590, the development and modification 
coming about because of the actual appearance in England in the 
late eighties of a type of traveler who in the life approximated the 
literary figure which resulted from him.* 


The basic figure, Ascham’s Italianated Englishman, is too well known 
to require extended description. Trembling with indignation, Ascham 
described him as one who “by liuing and traueling in Italie, bringeth 
home into Englad out of Italie, the Religion, the learning, the policie, 
the experiéce, the maners of Italie.”” This meant that he was an atheist 
or what the age called a “‘papist atheist,” a subtle, treacherous, Mach- 
iavellian intriguer and dissembler who used religion, which he secretly 
laughed at, only to “‘serue civil policie.”*° It meant, too, that his head 
was filled with wrong notions of things and with the false learning of 
Italy—‘‘counterfeit learning” Sir Philip Sidney called it''—and that he 
was utterly corrupted by the licentious life which he had led in that 
pleasant land which was commonly supposed to be stained by all the 
vices known to the sixteenth-century mind.'* By reference to the man- 
ners of Italy, Ascham meant among other things that the traveler culti- 
vated Italian quickness to resent an affront, and implacability in seek- 


Englishman and the Spanish Englishman see my unpublished dissertation “Anti- 
foreign Sentiment in Tudor and Early Stuart Literature” in the library of 
Northwestern University, pp. 190ff. 


‘The earliest attack on foreign travel in which our type of traveler definitely 
emerges is in a curious tract published in 1588 and entitled The English Ape, 
the Italian Imitation, the Footesteppes of Fraunce (see especially pp. 1-9). The 
“W. R.” who was the author of this pamphlet is usually identified as William 
Rankins. Someone, however, has written in a late hand the name of William 
Rowley opposite the author’s initials on the title page of the Huntington Library 
copy. What the basis of this ascription is, I do not know. Unless otherwise 
noted, all sixteenth and seventeenth century works referred to in this article in 
the original editions were published in London. 


“English Works, ed. William Aldis Wright (Cambridge, 1904), p. 229. 
l0Tbid., p. 232; see also p. 229. 


"Tie Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, ed. S. A. Pears 
(London, 1845), p. 198, 


*\schom, p. 226. See my “Anti-foreign Sentiment,” pp. 109if. 
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ing revenge for even the most trivial injuries.'!” He doubtless meant, too, 
though he does not specifically say so, that the traveler came back 
schooled in Italian and Spanish fencing and possessed, therefore, of 
secret and deadly thrusts which made dueling in the sixteenth century 
little better than a form of assassination.’ 


Of the various contemporary influences which developed and modified 
Ascham’s Italianated Englishman into the traveler of the nineties with 
whom we are concerned, one of the most interesting was the vogue 
for dressing in black. Mr. Lacy Collison-Morley thinks that this 
fashion originated in Spain,'® and Spanish portraits and a passage in 
Castiglione’s The Courlier give some evidence in support of his conten- 
tion,!® but it was primarily in imitation of the Italians that it spread 
into other countries. Throughout the sixteenth century and the greater 
part of the seventeenth, black was the customary color for the dress of 
Italian gentlemen,'‘ and from Italy the vogue was carried to France 
during the second half of the sixteenth century,'S when Italian influ- 


15The notorious Italianate, Arthur Hall, described himself as “a man. . 
furious when he is contraried . . . as yourselfe is witnesse of his dealings at 
Rome, at Florence, in the way between that and Bollonia . . . so implacable if 
he conceyve an injurie, as Sylla will rather be pleased with Marius, than he 
with his equals, in a maner of offenses grown of tryffles” (quoted by Clare How- 
ard in English Travellers of the Renaissance [London and New York, 1914], 
pp. 58-59). 

14At the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, the common English weapon was 
the sword and buckler. This was primarily a weapon of defense. The Italian 
rapier, introduced probably shortly after Elizabeth came to the throne, was 
primarily a weapon of offense. The result was that the Italianated duelist, with 
his corrupted nature, quickness to take offense, and implacability, soon became 
notorious. A statute was directed against fencers in 1571, and Gosson assailed 
them in The Schoole of Abuse (Shakespeare Soc. Publ., 11, London, 1841), p. 
36. The rapier, of course, and the whole system of fencing connected with it, 
became universal among courtiers during Elizabeth’s reign, but they were still 
being attacked at the end of the century (see George Silver, Paradoxes of De- 
fence, 1599). 

15Jtaly after the Renaissance (New York, n.d.), p. xii. 

16Ed. Sir Walter Raleigh (London, 1900), p. 134. 

17] bid.; The Diary of Montaigne’s Journey into Italy, ed. E. J. Trenchmann 
(London, 1929), p. 137; Nashe, II, 281; Sir Robert Dallington, A Survey of 
Tuscany in 1596 (1605), p. 64; Thomas Coryat, Crudities (1611), pp. 259-60; 
Fynes Moryson, IJtinerary (Glasgow, 1907-08), IV, 218; John Raymond, /tinerary 
through Italy (1648), p. 202; Edmund Warcupp, /taly in its Original Glory, 
Ruine, and Revival (1660), p. 16; Richard Lassels, The Vovage of Italy (Paris, 
1670), pp. 12, 378. See also the portraits of the Venetian painters, especially 
those by Titian, G. B. Maroni, and Tintoretto. 

18So we must conclude from the fact that Marston’s Bruto, one of the prime 
examples of the type of traveler we are interested in, is represented as having 
got his black clothes in France (Works, ed. A. H. Bullen [London, 1887], II, 
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ence was strong and it became fashionable to imitate the dress and 
manners of the Florentines and Venetians.!® The effect of this fashion 
on our traveler was simply that he came back to England dressed from 
head to foot in black”? instead of the medley of gaily colored fashions 
from many different countries which was affected by many foreignized 
Englishmen apparently at all periods during the reign of Elizabeth.” 


A second modifying influence on the figure of the original Italian- 
ated Englishman was the vogue for melancholy.” This, too, had its 
origin in Italy, and owed its spread to the desire to imitate the Italians. 
Because the Italians were universally considered to be by nature melan- 
choly, and because they were believed to indulge and humor their 


melancholy,** we presently find young’ French gentlemen making a 
great show of their sadness. Shakespeare, for example, tells us in 


King John: 


Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness.*% 


And Tahureau gives us an interesting glimpse of the fashion as well 
as testimony to its Italian origin: 


274-75). The old writers are unanimous in their statement that genuine French 
fashions were gaily colored (see Moryson, IV, 228; and cf. Coryat, p. 260, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, Essay of the Meanes How to Make our Travailes [1606], 
p. 66). 

1%Henri Estienne, Deux dialogues du nouveau langage francois italianizé, ed. 
P. Ristelhuber (Paris, 1885), I, 211, 215, 219; II, 111, 159; Louis Clément, 
Henri Estienne et son oeuvre francaise (Paris, 1899), pp. 106ff.; Jules Quicherat, 
Histoire du costume en France (Paris, 1877), pp. 417-34; Thomas F. Crane, 
Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century (New Haven, 1920), pp. 437-42. 

“Marston, III, 274-75; Donne, Satire IV. 

“1In The Merchant of Venice (1, ii, 78) Portia says of her English suitor Faul- 
conbridge: “How oddly he is suited. I think he bought his doublet in Italy, 
his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour everywhere.” 
See also Nashe, II, 141, 281; Greene, Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1881- 
86), IX, 253; Dekker, Non-dramatic Works, ed. Grosart (London and Aylesbury, 
1884-86), II, 59-60, 210-11; Hall, Satires, Bk. III, Sat. I; Rowlands, I, “The Let- 
ting of Hvmovrs Blood,” p. 32. 

=2Jacques Tahureau, Dialogues, ed. F. Conscience (Paris, 1871), pp. 95-98; 
Giovanni della Casa, Galateo of Manners and Behaviours, ed. J. E. Spingarn 
(Boston, 1914), p. 35: Moryson, III, 442. Basing his remarks on observations 
made during his travels many years earlier, Howell wrote in 1642: “The Italians 
are for the most part of a speculative complexion . . . and he is accounted little 
less than a foole who is not melancholy once a day” (Instructions for Forreine 
Travell, ed. Arber [London, 1896], p. 42). Lassels (pp. 10, 13) characterizes 
the Italians as a melancholy race and refers to their humoring their melancholy 
as a practice commonly engaged in. 

*3IV, i, 14. 
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LE DEMOCRATIC. ... Et pour le certain tout homme qui n’en vsera ainsi 
[ie. indulge in frivolous conversation], quoy qu'il contreface de l’ingenieus, ou 
du magnifique Messer de Venise, si ne sera il iamais entre personnes de bon 
esprit autre qu’vn sot & de grosse paste tel qu'il est a la verite ... 


LE COSMOPHILE. Quelque chose que i’en aie soutenu au contraire, si n’en 
ai-ie iamais estimé autrement que ce que tu en as dit, car c'est bien la chose 
que ie hai le plus que d’afiecter cette melancholie d’asne, de laquelle il y en a 
pour le iourd’huy quelques-vns tant entachés qu'ils ne peuuent truuer rien 
bon d’autrui. 


LE DEMOCRATIC. Comment est-il possible qu’ils approuuent ce que sont 
les autres, quand ils se déplaisent a eus-mesmes, ne cherchans point autre plus 
grand plaisir que d’espier lhorreur de quelque lieu secret pour auoir le moien 
d’estre seuls 4 celle fin de disputer & prendre qucrelle le plus souuent a leur 
vmbre.*? 


4 1 r ‘ “e4 avhtr + eeyee > _ ; ’ ar +t . 
It is easy, therefore, to see why the traveler in whom we are inier- 


ested came home melancholy from France or Italy. He “sat melan- 
choly” or “walked melancholy” with his arms folded, railed at the 
world and its abuses or assumed an affected silence and avoided com- 
pany, seeking out secluded places, like Tahureau’s melancholy gentle- 
men, where he could quarrel with his own shadow.*° 


Various contemporary influences account for other characteristics 
of our traveler. Sometimes he walked around in a very grave way, 
affecting what was believed to be Italian gravity of deportment.*° 


If he had spent most of his time in France rather that in Italy, he 
was quite likely to come back to England wearing his black clothes with 


“tPp. 98-99. That Tahureau’s explicit statement that melancholy was an 
affectation and the result of an attempt to imitate. the Italians is correct is 
borne out by the fact that such traits as levity, inconstancy, and lightness, but 
never melancholy, are mentioned by Tudor-Stuart writers as French character- 
istics (Moryson, III, 442, 450, 452; Sir Robert Dallington, 1 Method for 
Trauell, shewed by taking the view of France in 1598 [1605?], sig. B4 recto; 
Howell, p. 30; Lassels, p. 10). 

25Greene, XII, 172; Marston, III, 274-75; Lodge, IV, “Wits Miserie,” pp. 
17-18. See also the impostor in Nashe, I, 169-70. I believe it has not hitherto 
been suggested that the whole Elizabethan fashionable pose of melancholy, if 
one excepts love melancholy, was an importation of the Italianated foreign trav- 
eler. It is significant that this affectation is commonly associated in Elizabethan 
literature with gulls, impostors, and pretenders who thought that they. could be 
accounted fine gentlemen by putting on the airs of the foreign traveler. It is 
often true that when an Elizabethan gull pretends to be melancholy, he pre- 
tends also to have traveled. For melancholy as a pose see Nashe, I, 168-69; 
Sir John Davies, Works, ed. Grosart (London, 1869-73), I, 346-47; Thomas, 
Lord Cromwell, Ill, ii; Lylvy, Works, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), TII, 155; 
Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, Il, i; Every Man out of his Humour, I, i. 


26On the gravity of the Italians see William Thomas, Historve of Italye (second 
ed., 1561), fols. 3-4; Dallington, Method for Trauell, sig. B4 recto; Moryson, III, 
450; Raymond, sig. Al4. 
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affected negligence, appearing in a hat without a band and with his 
hose ungartered in imitation of that carelessness in dress which was 
supposed to be peculiarly French." From Italy or Italianated France 
he sometimes, but by no means invariably, brought back a “pick- 
tooth” attached to a ribbon around his neck, and the use of this in- 
strument was occasionally a part of his melancholy pose.2* And then 
anti-Italianism and anti-Machiavellianism, whch was closely related in 
England, as in France, to anti-Italianism,*’ in the twenty years between 
1570 and 1590 intensified the popular conception of the Italianated 
traveler as an utterly polluted and corrupted man. Ascham’s list of 
vices which the traveler returned from [aly with was lengthy enough, 
but it will not compare with that which one compiles from the satirists, 
Puriian moralists, and indignant patriots of the eighties and nineties. 
Morcover, from other traveler types of the period our traveler borrowed, 
as a litertary figure, the characteristic vices of all nations in addition 
to his “hell-deuised” Italian ones. It became a common charge that 


1 


2% was a sink into which had been sucked the “deep bezeling” of the 


Dutch and Germans, the vainglory of the Spaniards, and the lechery, 
treachery, sad are of the French.” 


Finally because he was a thoroughly polluted person, because, as 
Sir Robert Dallington said, he came home with “a leprous soule and 


“"Fynes Moryson wrote that the French dressed “negligently and carelessly” 
and often went about “without hatbands and garters, with their points untrust, 
and their dublets unbutned” (Itinerary, IV, 228). For travelers, real or pretended, 
who affected a similar negligence see Lodge, IV, “Wits Miserie,” pp. 17-18; and 
Nashe, I, 169-70. Inasmuch as negligence was associated in England with re- 
turned travelers, who were also melancholy, it apparently soon came to be con- 
sidered a sign of melancholy and appears as a characteristic of melancholy men 
who were not travelers at all. This I believe to be the explanation of Hamlet’s 
coming in with “his doublet all unbrac’d” and “ungarter’d and down-gyved to his 
ankle.” A similar explanation can be given for the black clothes that Hamlet 
continues to wear after the rest of the court have returned to gaily colored 
costumes, 

““Della Casa, p. 109; Raymond, sig. Al4 recto; King John, I, i, 189-90. Cf. 
Overbury’s “Afiectate Traveller” in the Characters. 

“On anti-Italianism see my “Anti-foreign Sentiment,” pp. 109ff. On the 
relation between anti-Italianism and anti-Machiavellianism see also A Discovery 
of the Great Svbtiltie of the Italians (1591); Gentillet, Discours contre Machiavell 
(Paris, 1576), pp. 15-16; Nashe, I, 220; Clément, p. 111; Edward Meyer, 
Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama (Weimar, 1897), pp. 7ff. 

“°On the Italian and other vices brought home by the traveler see The English 
Ape, passim; Marston, III, 274-75, 366; Lodge, IV, “Wits Miserie,” pp. 17-18; 
Nashe, I, 385; II, 300-301; Greene, XII, 172; Edwin Sandys, A Relation of the 
ae of Religion (1605), sig. B3 verso; Dallington, A Method for Trauell, sig 

1 verso, 
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a tainted body,” the traveler’s melancholy and railing were not merely 
affected but real. It was alleged against him that his licentious life 
abroad had so corrupted him that he saw even nature itself as tainted 
and out of order.*!_ There were other causes, too, to make him 
genuinely melancholy and out of love with the world. In the process 
of becoming an atheist or a “Catholicke atheist,” he had lost not only 


‘his love for his native country and the Protestant religion, but any real 


faith in life as well.** And having sold his own lands in order to see 


_ those of other men, he came back to his native land bankrupt.** Nor 


was this all. Having refined his manners and developed his talents 
by travel and wide experience, he had conceived a better opinion of 
himself than the world was willing to allow. Hence when his merits 
were not recognized, he went about London complaining that true worth 
and virtue went unnoticed, became envious of others more fortunate than 
himself, and turned into a malicious backbiter and slanderer.** Occasion- 
ally, either because of his individual nature, or because long meditation 
over real or fancied wrongs issued in an active cankered viciousness, 
he was not content with railing and complaining; when this was the 
case he became, because of his corrupted nature, a very dangerous 
person indeed, a plotter of sedition and rebellion and a Machiavellian 
enemy of the state and the Protestant religion.*® 

Let us see now what we have. Our traveler is one who dresses in black 


- and affects melancholy. He has lived a licentious life abroad and 


“1The English Ape, p. 5; Lodge, IV, “Wits Miserie,” pp. 17-18. 

32Lodge, IV, “Wits Miserie,” pp. 17-18. Travel guides of the time are filled 
with warnings to the traveler not to lose his religion and come back to England 
seditious and discontented (see Palmer, pp. 15, 25, 127; and Dallington, A 
Method for Trauell, sigs. B verso and B2 recto). Palmer (p. 127) remarks that 
few travelers came home contented. 

33See the case of that Italianate extraordinary, the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 
in Howard, pp. 64-66. 

34Lodge, IV, “Wits Miserie,” pp. 17-18; Marston, III, 274-75; Nashe, I, 169- 
70. Cf. Overbury’s “Affectate Traveller.” In the satirical descriptions of the 
time it is sometimes impossible to tell when the traveler’s complaint that he is 
neglected is real, and when it is part of his pose. In many cases it appears to 
have been both. Back of the pretensions of the traveler, of course, lay the 
Elizabethan theory that the purpose of foreign travel was to fit oneself for service 
to the state (see Dallington, Method for Trauell, sig. B recto; Palmer, pp. 127ff.; 
and Sir Lewis Lewkenor’s remarks prefatory to his translation of Contareno’s 
Commonwealth of Venice [1599], sig. A recto). 

35The English Ape, p. 5; Lodge, IV, “Wits Miserie,” pp. 17-18. The Eliza- 
bethans doubtless explained the active Italianated traveler’s behavior, not only 
in terms of Machiavellianism, but also in those of pathological melancholy. Cf. 
Sir John Harington, The Metamorphosis of Aiax, ed. Lindsay and Warlock (Lon- 
don, 1927), pp. 11-12. 
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has picked up the characteristic vices of all nations. He is so cor- 
rupted that he sees even nature as tainted. Either because of this 
fact, or because of what he conceives to be the world’s neglect, or 
because he has become a Catholic or an atheist and lost his love of 
his native country and his faith in life, he is also genuinely melancholy 
and discontented with everything. He rails at the abuses of the world 
when he is himself thoroughly polluted. Nor are his railings and 
lamentations necessarily for the benefit of others, Sometimes he avoids 
company and seeks a solitary spot where he quarrels with himself. In 
other respects, for one reason or another, his deportment varies. He 
either affects the gravity of the Italians or, like Ascham’s Italianate, 
assumes a skulking behavior calculated to impress others with the fact 
that he is a dangerous Italianated duelist. Sometimes he alternates 
the one behavior with the other. Occasionally he carries a “‘picktooth” 
and affects French negligence in dress, Greene in his Repentance gives 
a somewhat incomplete representation of himself as an example of the 


type: 


Being at the Vniversitie of Cambridge, I light amongst other wags as lewd as 
my selfe, with whome I consumed the flower of my youth, who drew mee to 
trauell into Italy, and Spaine, in which places I sawe and practizde such villainie 
as is abhominable to declare. Thus by their counsaile I sought to furnish my- 
selfe with coine, which I procured by cunning sleights from my Father and my 
friends, and my Mother pampered me so long, and secretly helped mee to the 
oyle of Angels, that I grew thereby prone to all mischiefe: so that being then 
conuersant with notable Braggarts, boon companions and ordinary spend-thrifts, 
that practized sundry superficiall studies, I became as a Sien grafted into the 
same stocke, whereby I did absolutely participate of their nature and qualities. 
At my return into England, I ruffeled out in my silks, in the habit of Malcon- 
tent, and seemed so discontent that no place would please me to abide in, nor 
no vocation cause mee to stay my selfe in.36 ; 

A somewhat fuller delineation is found in the second of the satires 
which appeared in 1598 with Marston’s Metamorphosis of Pigmalions 


Image: 


Look, look, with what a discontented grace 
Bruto the traveller doth sadly pace 

*Long Westminster! O civil-seeming shade, 
Mark his sad colours!—how demurely clad! 
Staidness itself, and Nestor’s gravity, 

Are but the shade of his civility. 

And now he sighs: “O thou corrupted age, 
Which slight regard’st men of sound carriage! 
Virtue, knowledge, fly to heaven again; 
Deign not ’mong these ungrateful sots remain! 


36X11, 172. 
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Well, some tongues I know, some countries I have seen, 
And yet these oily snailes respectless been 

Of my good parts.” O worthless puffy slave! 

Didst thou to Venice go ought else to have, 

But buy a lute and use a courtisan, 

And there to live like a Cyllenian? 

And now from thence what hither dost thou bring, 
But surphulings, new paints, and poisoning, 
Aretine’s pictures, some strange luxury, 

And new-found use of Venice venery ? 

What art thou but black clothes? Sad Bruto, say, 
Art anything but only sad array? 

Which I am sure is all thou brought’st from France, 
Save Naples pox and Frenchman’s dalliance; 

From haughty Spain, what brought’st thou else beside 
But lofty looks and their Lucifrian pride? 

From Belgia, what but their deep bezeling, 

Their boot-carouse and their beer-buttering? 

Well, then, exclaim not on our age, good man, 

But hence, polluted Neapolitan.3* 


The more active and vicious type, the traveler who was not content 
with merely walking around with a sad air, seeking out secluded places, 
and railing and complaining, is sketched by Lodge: 


This is a right malecontent Deuill, You shall alwies find him his hat without 
a band, his hose vngartered, his Rapier punto r’enuerso, his lookes suspitious 
and heauie, his left hand continually on his dagger: if he walke Poules, he sculks 
in the back Isles, and of all things loueth no societies: if at any time he put 
on the habite of grauitie, it is either to backbite his neighbor, or to work mis- 
chiefe: well spoken he is, and hath some languages, and hath red ouer the 
coniuration of Machiavel: In beliefe he is an Atheist, or a counterfait Catholicke; 
hating his countrie wherein hee was bred, his gratious Prince vnder whom he 
liueth, those graue counsailors vnder whom the stata is directed, not for default 
either in gouernment, or pollicy, but of meere innated and corrupt villanie; and 
vaine desire of Inovation. He hath beene a longe Traueller, and seene manie 
countries, but as it is said of the toad, that he sucketh vp the corrupt humors 
of the garden where hee keepeth; so this wretch from al those Provinces he 
hath visited, bringeth home nothing but the corruptions, to disturbe the peace 
of his countrie, and destroy his owne bodie and soule. . . . This fellow spares 
neither Nobilitie, Clergie, nor Laitie, but (like that Roman Emperor, vnworthie 
the naming) desireth that the whole people and comminaltie had but one head, 
that he might cut it off at one stroake. Let him haue no cause. he wisheth 
Vitellius miseries to maiestie, and swears by no small bugs that all the -world 
is imprudent that impolies him not: This is hee that in priuie Conuenticles 
draws discontented Gentlemen to conspiracies, and hauing brought them past 
the mercie of the law, he bewraies them . . . his daily companion in walke, bed, 
and bord, is rebellion and disobedience.*8 


87T1T, 274-75. Cf. the representations of the London gulls who aped the mel- 
ancholy traveler in Sir John Davies, I, 346-47; Nashe, I, 169-70; and Edward 
Guilpin, Skialetheia, ed. Grosart (London, 1878), p. 57. 

SSTV, “Wits Miserie,” pp. 17-18. See also Donne, Satire IV; and The English 
Ape, p. 5. Two related figures are found in Macilente and Carlo Buffone in 
Everyman out of his Humour. The former is described in the opening sketches 
of the characters as a man “well parted, a sufficient scholar, and travelled; who 
wanting that place in the world’s account which he thinks his merit capable of, 
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It was to such figures as these described by Lodge and Marston that 
the age gave the name of malcontent.” 


falls into such an envious apoplexy, with which his judgment is so dazzied and 
distasted, that he grows violently impatient of any opposite happiness in an- 
other.” Carlo Buffone prefers all countries before his own, vaunts his “foreign 
atheistical policies” on every occasion, and is a corrupter “that more swift than 
Circe . . . will transform any person into deformity.” “His religion is railing.” 
He is “an open-throated, black-mouth’d cur” who “bites at all, but eats on 
those that feed him.” 


®°So far as I am aware, the Elizabethan malcontent has never been adequately 
described, and a good deal of what has been written about him is misleading. 
If has been pointed out often enough, and correctly, that from the Eliza- 
bethan point-of-view he was a pathologically melancholy man and had, there- 
fore, the symptoms attributed to melancholy by Elizabethan writers (see, 
for example, Campbell, pp. 121-22). Furthermore, it is true that the words 
melancholy and malcontent were in one sense in Elizabethan usage exactly 
synonymous; that is, they could be applied indifferently to any melancholy 


it person. These facts have led to the erroneous assumption on the part of 
; some scholars that all Elizabethan malcontents were merely melancholy men. 
> Hence, we hear Hamlet referrd to, for example, as a malcontent. And a 


malcontent he is in the sense in which that word is synonymous with mel- 
ancholy, for that Hamlet is a pathologically melancholy man (all that has 
been written to the contrary notwithstanding) is beyond question (see Mary 


it O'Sullivan, “Hamlet and Dr. Timothy Bright,’ PMLA, XLI [1926], 667-79); 
1S but he possesses nothing more in common with a figure who was very often 
“S suggested to the Elizabethan mind by the word malcontent than the symptoms of 
it melancholy and one or two borrowed characteristics. Some scholars, not content 
di with the simple definition that the malcontent was a melancholy man, add to it 
le that he was a politically disaffected person (Walley, ‘“Shakespeare’s Conception 
3 of Hamlet,” PMLA, XLVIII [1933], 792-93; G. B. Harrison, “On Elizabethan 
le Melancholy,” appended to his edition of Breton’s Melancholike Humours [Lon- 
It don, 1929], pp. 64-65). And this is unquestionably true, as the OED makes 
d perfectly clear, for the word from the very beginning cf its history was espe- 
le cially associated with political discontent. But for a very common Elizabethan 
S meaning of the word, we still do not have the whole truth when we say that 
e the malcontent was pathologically melancholy, and that he was_ politically 
e disaffected. The word malcontent, in short, often designated in Elizabethan usage 
Ss the very foreign traveler that we are here concerned with, i.e. one who because 
le he had become a Catholic, or a_corrupted Machiavellian, or a person embittered 
d, by neglect, paraded or skulked around London, not only politically disaffected, 
h but discontented with everything. The passage which I have cited from Greene’s 
id Repentance suggests this fact, as does Sir John Harington’s description of a 
PS “perfect malecontent” in The Metamorphosis of Aiax (pp. 11-12), and The Eng- 
st lish Ape (1588) is specific on the point, telling us (p. 8) that “Malecontents” 
d, was a “newe found name” for the Italianated travelers whom the tract so ve- 
hemently assails. And it is easy to see how a word probably new in the eighties 

, (the OED tends to corroborate the statement that the word was “newe found” 

by citing no instance of its use earlier than 1581), and having political discon- 

l- tent as a basic connotation from the start, should have come to be especially 
d associated with the traveler, for he was probably the most notorious politically 
disaffected type in England at the time. Nor is any argument against what I 

h have just said afforded by Marston’s Malevole in The Malcontent. If Professor 
in Walley’s dating of this play in 1604 is correct, Malevole is a late delineation of 
63 the type and is the typical malcontent with certain features suppressed. That 
10 this is so is evidenced by two facts which, if not conclusive, are certainly indica- 
- tive. The first of these is that Malevole is not merely a railer against the abuses 
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Now to come to Jaques. It is obvious that our traveler as delin- 
eated by the satirists was often a crude figure and that Jaques is 
not crudely drawn; and that some of the characteristics of the traveler 
do not appear, or are not prominent, in Jaques. We have no reason 
to expect that the case would be otherwise; every reason to expect that 
what the transmuting and transforming genius of Shakespeare did with 
the originals of other characters, it would do with the original of 
Jaques. We are not looking, therefore, for a crude satirical portrait. 
It will be enough if we can show that in creating Jaques, at whom he is 
laughing, Shakespeare drew heavily on the contemporary Italianated 
and malcontent type of foreign traveler, and that this fact indicates 
that the character was intended to be taken in a way decidedly different 
from that in which many Shakespearean critics have taken him. 


The characteristics in common between Jaques and the melancholy 
traveler are many and arresting. It is clear in the first place that 
he has traveled and that he has been to Italy.*° He is “Monsieur 
Traveler” to Rosalind.*! As Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch points out, 
we always visualize him dressed in an “inky cloak.”** We are told 
specifically that his life abroad has been licentious. He has been a 
libertine, and is described as one who “with license of free foot” has 
caught “all the embossed sores and headed evils” of the various countries 
he has visited.’ In this connection his very name is significant, for 
as is well known, the word jakes in Elizabethan times meant a privy. 
May it not have been Shakespeare’s jest that Jaques was precisely like 
the unimproved privy which Harington in 1596 in The Metamorphosis 
of Aiax had proposed to correct—a sink of pollution and corruption.** 


of the world, but a railer when he is himself corrupted, antl possesses, therefore, 
a characteristic especially associated with the malcontent traveler; and the second 
is that when one adds the usual characteristics of the malcontent traveler which 
Malevole does not have, to those he does have, a consistent figure results. If 
it be asked why the dramatist has suppressed certain characteristics, the answer 
is that by 160! the malcontent’s humor had become so obviously one with the 
dramatist’s that satire was neither possible nor desired. The pessimism and 
cynicism of the returned traveler had too much in common with the temper of 
the age to lene remain a laughing matter. 

401V, i, 35-36. 

41TV, i, 31. 

42Introduction to the Cambridge edition (1929), p. xiv. 

43TT, vii, 65-69. 

44The fact that one or two lines in the play indicate the pronunciation of 
Jaques as a dissyllable is not necessarily an argument against this suggestion. 
On the Elizabethan pronunciation of the word see Furness’s notes in the Vari- 
orum edition (pp. 1, 70). For a suggestion similar to mine see G. B. Harrison’s 
edition of Marston’s Scourge of Villanie (London, 1925), pp. 125-26. 
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In one of his melancholy complainings when he is unaware that any- 
one is near, he implies that he is a “poor and broken bankrupt.’*® At 
times he avoids company,*® and like Tahureau’s melancholy gentlemen 
seeks out secluded spots where he complains to himself and rails 
against the world.** Railing, in fact, is one of Jaques’s chief character- 
istics. To Orlando he proposes that they should “rail against our 
mistress the world, and all our misery.”** To Amiens he says that if 
he cannot sleep, he will “rail against all the first-born of Egypt.’ 
The First Lord finds him railing “most invectively” not only at court 
and country, but “at this our life.”°® Like Marston’s Bruto, he in- 
veighs against the corruptions of the age when he is himself one of 
the most polluted of men, and boasts that he would bring about a 
reformation in things if the world would but listen to him. And the 
rebuke which the Duke gives him is precisely the rebuke which Marston 
administers to Bruto: 


Jaq. I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of th’infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
Duke S. Fie on thee! I can tell what thou wouldst do. 
Jag. What, for a counter, would I do but good? 
Duke S. Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin: 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 
And all th’embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of iree foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world.*! 


Futhermore, Jaques’s melancholy has exactly the ambiguity of the 
melancholy of the foreign traveler. It is partly a cultivated pose; he 
is proud of the fact that he can “‘suck melancholy” out of the various 
experiences of life.°* He tells us explicitly that his melancholy is 
the product of his travels; 


I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation; nor the musician’s, 
which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, which is proud; nor the soldier’s, which 


457I, i, 57. This is said of the wounded stag, but inasmuch as the point of the 
series of similes with which Jaques “moralizes” the spectacle is a series of 
comparisons between the stag and himself, the remark certainly applies to Jaques. 


4671, vii, 9-10; III, ii, 252. 
47TI, i, 29ff. 

4STII, ii, 275-76. 

491T, v, 58-59. 

501T, i, 58-60. 

5111, vii, 59. 

521V, i, 3-4. 
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is ambitious; nor the lawyer’s, which is politic; nor the lady’s, which is nice; 
nor the lover’s, which is all these; but it is a melancholy of mine own, com- 
pounded oi many simples, extracted from many objects, and indeed the sundry 
contemplation of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a 
most humorous sadness.°% 

If any clue to the interpretation of this speech were necessary, it is to 
be found in Rosalind’s immediate exclamation, “A Traveler.” The 
melancholy which is explained for us is exactly the kind of melancholy 
which was affected by the foreign traveler. But in spite of the distin- 
guished assurance of Dowden to the contrary,’ we cannot dismiss it 
as merely a pose. Jaques’s invectives against life are by no means con- 
fined to times when there are others around to hear them.” The truth 
is that his melancholy is both an affectation and a reality. He is cynical 
and pessimistic; he has lost any real faith in life; it is the futility 
of existence, not the goodness and sweetness of it, that is the burden 
of his complaining.°° As has been often pointed out, the Duke finds 
in the forest a relief from the corruptions of courts and cities;** but to 
Jaques Arden is no more satisfactory in any respect than is the great 
world; in both he sees the same misery, cruelty and folly.®* It is not 
merely that mankind is corrupt, but that all nature and the whole order 
of existence seem tainted. Hence, the wounded stag speeches,” which, 
if they have been not infrequently correctly interpreted,’ have been 
as often described as being everything but what they really are.*' At 
this point Jaques coincides exactly with those foreign travelers who are 
so vituperatively attacked in The English Ape on the ground that they 
saw even “nature and her diuine creation” as tainted and out of order.” 
Finally, the action of the play and the attitudes of the other characters 


53TV, i, 10. Of this speech it has been said—astonishingly, it seems to me— 
that Jaques describes every kind of melancholy except his own (H. N. Hudson 
in his edition of AYLI [Boston, 1906], p. xxx); and that Jaques “is hard put 
to it to describe in what his melancholy consists” (William Maginn, Shakespeare 
Papers [London, 1859], p. 68). 
51 Shakespere: His Mind and Art (New York and London, 1918), pp. 68-69. 
55]T, i, 29ff. 
5611, vii, 139ff. 

S<]T, i, 2. 

OSTT, i, 26ff. Maginn (p. 81) entertained the extraordinary opinion that Jaques 
ras spending the happiest days of his life in the forest! 

O°TT, i, 26ff.; see especially ll. 58-60. 

60See Gordon, p. xlii; and Smith, p. 25. 

®1See Maginn, p. 81; and Dowden, p. 77. 

62Pp. 5. 
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towards Jaques contain definite indications as to how he was intended 


_ to be taken. His cynicism and pessimism are negated at every turn. 
a Orlando comes in carrying Adam as a counterblast to the “Seven Ages” 

speech.’ Rosalind makes fun of Jaques,®* Orlando has no time for 
) him,"° Touchstone mimics him,"° the Duke rebukes him™ and expresses 
2 it as his opinion that Jaques is one who has been “transformed into a 
J beast.’"’* And the end of the play is a justification, not of the pes- 


, simism and cynicism of Jaques, but of the cheerfulness and optimism 
t of the Duke. 


Jaques, then, is based on the traveler. He is, moreover, based pri- 


; marily on the complaining and railing type described by Marston rather 
than on the active Machiavellian castigated by Lodge. But it is im- 
; portant to note that the Duke’s second speech in the colloquy which 
: I have quoted, makes clear that if Jaques were to act, he would, be- 
cause of his corrupted nature, be a vicious and dangerous man. He 
, . would, be it noted, “disgorge into the general world” all “the embossed 
sores and headed evils” which he had picked up in his travels. To 
j appreciate fully the force of this statement, one needs only to recall 
; what the vices brought home by the traveler were alleged to be. Imag- 
ine Jaques active, or grown more cankered through long meditation 
over his woes, and he would not be so far removed from the type repre- 


sented by Lodge’s Machiavellian corrupter as might at first appear. | 
The Duke, in fact, in the speech to which I have referred, in effect 
accuses Jaques of wanting to be a corrupter. 

There remains one important question. If Jaques is based on the | 
traveler and Shakespeare is laughing at him, how is one to account for 
the fact that there are moments in the play when he is more than the 
. mere railer against life, moments when his questioning of life and des- 
tiny seems to be the anxious inquiry of a disillusioned, but not unsym- 
| pathetically treated man? The answer to this question is, I believe, that 
Shakespeare’s delineation of the type was softened by the fact that 
Jaques’s melancholy was rapidly becoming in 1600 a disillusion shared 
by the age, and shared, furthermore, by Shakespeare. A few years 





STI, vii, 166. 
“ITV, i, 5-36. 
“ONT, ii, 281ff. 
SIT, vii, 12ff. 
SII, vii, 62ff. 
88], vii, 1. 
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earlier, the melancholy and cynicism of the traveler had been material 
for satire and laughter, and they still were in 1600, but the laughter 
was becoming increasingly difficult. To accept this explanation, we 
need not assume that Shakespeare’s middle period was clouded by 
personal sorrow and grief; we need only assume that Shakespeare was 
not impervious to the main currents of thought and feeling in his 
own time. 
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Le conte du Roi Flore et de la belle Jehane, plein de grace et de 
naiveté, mérite d’étre mieux connu et plus apprécié qu’il ne l’est 
actuellement. C’est pourquoi nous nous proposons d’ajouter a cette 
étude un glossaire qui, sans étre complet, offre tous les mots d’un 
certain intérét lexicographique. 

Ce conte fut écrit en prose au treiziéme siécle, sans doute vers 1250. 
Il n’en existe qu’un seul manuscrit, et les trois éditions qui en ont paru 
ne different pas sensiblement entre elles. F. Michel 1’a publié pour 
la premiére fois 4 Paris en 1838 et de nouveau l’année suivante dans 
le Thédtre francais au moyen age (édité en collaboration avec L. J. N. 
Monmerqué et réimprimé en 1929). Enfin L. Moland et C. d’Héricault 
lont inséré dans les Nouvelles francoises en prose du xiiie siécle en 
1856 avec des notes souvent utiles. C’est la premiére de ces éditions 
que nous suivons dans le lexique parce qu'elle est imprimée 4 part 
et qu’elle indique les legons du manuscrit rejetées. Nos renvois en 
chiffres arabes indiquent la page du texte. 





Malheureusement l’histoire est rendue compliquée par deux intrigues 
de valeur inégale. Le motif secondaire, celui du roi Flore, est un hors 
d’oeuvre sans rapport avec le theme central de Jehane. Ce roi adore 
sa premiére femme, qui demeure stérile malgré l’affirmation d’un sage 
ermite qu’elle aura bientét un ou deux enfants. La deuxiéme reine 
reste également stérile aprés quatre ans de mariage. A la fin les deux 
intrigues se rejoignent quand le roi et Il’héroine, devenus veufs sans 
héritiers, se marient, et au cours de la méme année ils ont des jumeaux. 
Si le theme secondaire est bien fade, en revanche l’idée du théme 
principal est agréablement presentée. C’est la glorification de la femme 
fidéle et calomniée dont la vraie récompense est l’amour et l’estime 
de son mari. Le style en est exquis et délicieux. 


C’est ainsi que cette nouvelle appartient au Cycle de la gageure. 
L’étude la plus approfondie sur ce cycle reste toujours celle de Gaston 
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Paris, qu’a rédigée M. Joseph Bédier dans la Romania, XXXII (1903), 
pages 481-551. <A travers les nombreuses variantes de I’histoire, le 
theme fondamental reste le méme. Un homme parie avec un autre 
qu une certaine femme est vertueuse, l’autre homme se fait fort de la 
séduire, puis 4 cause d’apparences trompeuses on croit que la femme 
a vraiment cédé au galant, mais enfin son innocence est prouvée. Les 
plus fameuses versions du cycle sont la nouvelle IX de la deuxieme 
journée du Décaméron de Boccace, la picce Cymbeline de Shakespeare, 
et Vopéra Euryanthe de Weber. Dans la littérature francaise du 
noyen age, le conte du Roi Flore et de la belle Jehane sapparente un 
peu au Comte de Poitiers (qui date de 1180 environ) avec son dérivé 
le Roman de la Violette (écrit un peu avant 1230), d’assez prés a 
Guillaume de Dole (dont la date est incertaine mais avant 1217), et 
surtout a un Miracle de Nostre Dame (composé vers 1380). 


Le Comte de Poitiers se distingue de notre nouvelle par plusieurs 
traits essentiels: laveu du séducteur est surpris par le héros qui dans 
la suite retrouve sa femme et qui provoque le chatiment du traitre, la 

femme joue un role passif, et la vieille est chatiée affreusement. Dans 
Guillaume de Dole \a difiérence est moins frappante: l’héroine est ici 
la soeur de Guillaume, le galant ne la voit pas et c’est la mére de 
Vhéroine qui parle au sénéchal de la rose, et il y a une accusation de 
viol et de vol. Les ceasing entre le Roi Flore et la belle Jchane 
et le Miracle de Nostre Dame sont fort nombreuses. Ce miracle traite 
d’Othon, roi d’Espagne. Dans tous les deux le traitre gage sa terre 
contre celle du mari, il gagne la chambriére a prix d’argent et obtient 
ainsi une description du signe, le mari avoue sa perte, la femme 
s’enfuit travestie en homme, elle revendique son droit de faire le com- 
bat judiciaire mais elle le céde 4 son mari. Petit de Julleville, dans 
Les Mystéres, vol. 11 (Paris, 1880), p. 300, s’est demande si le miracle 
est emprunté au conte, mais Gaston Paris, ibid., p. 534, leur a attribué 
plut6t une source commune. Quoi qu’il en soit, ce miracle ot les 
personnages agissent comme de véritables automates et dont le style 
trahit une insigne maladresse est trés inférieur au conte du Roi Flore 


et de la belle Jehane. 


Nous espérons que le glossaire qui suit facilitera la lecture de 
cette histoire, 4 la fois naive et héroique, des moeurs curieuses de la 
société féodale. On s’apercevra facilement que son dialecte est un 
mélange picard-wallon. 
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aaisier 49, 55 metire a Uaise, 
soigner. 

abeie 38, 39, 64 abbaye. 

abitacle 36 demeure. 

abiter 22, 39 cohabiter. 

acholer 60 embrasser. 

s'acompagnier 60 se mettre dans 
la compagiiie, se joindre. 

aconsivre 29 atteindre. 

s'acoster 30 s’approcher. 

acuiter 35, 40, 42 acquitier, 
dégager. 

adies 11, 45 toujours. 

adonc 23 alors. 

afaitier 26 panser. 

I. aferir 17 convenir, étre 
convenable. 

II. aferir 14 étre un parti sortable. 

aflis 33 affligé, misérable. 

afremer 29 affirmer. 

ahoker 25 accrocher. 

ains 24, 26, 30 plutot. 

air 50 ardeur. 

airement [imprimé airement| 36 
chagrin. 

akater 23, 41 ackhcler. 

aleurs 37 ailleurs. 

amousnester 11 admonesier. 

anbedui 33 tous deux. 

ancois ke 48; ansois ke 58 avant 
que. 

andui 50 tous deux. 

anuier 18 étre désagréable. 

anuitier 28 se faire nuit. 

aparel 26 préparatifs. 

aparellier 27, 42, 46, 49, 68 
préparer. 
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s’apenser 61 concevoir la pensée. 

apicler 47 accuser. 

aporter 43 comporier, suggérer, 
dicter. 

arabiois 54 d’Arabie. 

ardre 28 dritler. 

ariver 43 débarquer. 

arme 34 dme. 

ases 18, 30, 36, 57, 63 ftrés, 
Deaucoup. 

a tant 33, 35, 39, 41, 44, 62, 65, 
66 a ce point. 

alierminer 50 fixer. 

atirer 29, 42, 43, 68 disposer, 
équiper, préparer. 

atoucier 18 toucher (au sens 
érotique). 

atourner 26, 60 disposer, arranger. 

a tout 25, 68 avec. 

a tout le cop 26 tout a coup. 
aukes 16, 22, 25, 33, 35, 44, 48, 
52, 63 un peu, presque, assez. 

aumousnier 10 gui fait de la 
charité. 

autresi 29 aussi. 

autretant 29 autant. 

aval 53, 64 en descendant, dans. 

avenant 49, 54 charmant, gracteux. 

I. avenir 21, 33, 39 advenir, 
arriver. 

Il. avenir 65 convenir. 

aveuckes 55; aveukes 61, 63 avec. 

avoir en couvent 16 promettre. 

avoir le dangier 64 avoir puissance 
sur le coeur, avoir la puissance 
maritale. 

baller 15 donner. 


ess 
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beer 17 désirer, aspirer. 
bien a tens 56, 58 au moment 
convenable. 


bien fait 12 bonne conduite. 

boin eur 31 bonheur. 

I. bonté 38, 64, 69 bonnes qualités, 
meérite. 

II. bonté 61 Aeureux succés, 
avantage. 

bouce 60 bouche. 

buse 25 tuyau (destiné a livrer 
passage a la chaleur). 

caloir 11 importer. 

camp 53, 60 champ clos. 

can 59 quand. 

cancheler 50 chanceler. 

canger 45 changer. 

canke 22, 45 tout ce que. 

cant 11, 18, 28 puisque. 

car 21 donc. 

celer 49 cacher. 

cheoir 25, 50, 52, 56 tomber. 

chi 28, 33 ici. 

chofre 29 coffre. 

choper 29, 50, 51, 52 couper. 

cief 43, 48, 49, 52 bout. 

ciens 55 céans. 

ciercle 50 le cercle du casque. 

se clamer 48, 53 s’avouer. 

coi 42, 49, 67 quot. 

compagnier 41 tezir compagnie. 

confiesere 37, 43 confesseur. 

confort 38 consolation. 

se coniuiter 54, 62 se consoler. 

congiet 66 permission. 

conquerre 54, 61 acquérir. 

conquester 45 gagner. 

a consel 20, 64 en secret. 


consellier 34, 38 se décider. 

se consellier 44 demander l’avis de 
quelqu’un. 

contremant 48 excuse proposéc en 
justice pour faire remettre un 
engagement. 

coron 25 coin, bord. 

son cors 48 ut. 

couardement 48 ldchement. 

coumant 66 commandement, ordre. 

counisanche 69 action de recon- 
naitre ses fautes aux derniers 
moments, résipiscence. 

counoistre +2, 43, 56, 57 recon- 
naitre. 

courecié 10, 11, 28, 35, 37, 54, 58, 
60 aitristé, désolé. 

courrouc 54 douleur. 

cous 18, 48 cocu. 

couvenence 19; couvenanche 35 
convention. 

couvenir 18, 32, 36, 38, 59 falloir. 

creanter 13, 35 promettre. 

cuise 27 cuisse. 

cuidier 31 penser. 

cuite 34, 51, 54 quitte. 

dales 67 a cété de. 

de 33, 49, 54, 68 a cause de, a 
Végard de. 

dehait 24 malheur. 

delivrer 69 accoucher. 

del tout 40, 48, 53 tout a fait, 
com plétement. 

se demener 62 se conduire. 

I. demorer 12 tarder. 

II. demorer 34 se porter garant. 

departement 39, 46 départ, sépa- 
ration, 
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departie 63 départ. 

departir 38 séparer. 

de recief 19 derechef. 

desasanbler 58 séparer. 

desiervir 23 récompenser. 

desmanever 28 chasser de la mai- 
son, égarer. 


destrois 33 abattu, accablé. 

deul 55, 59, 62 deuil. 

devot 10 dévoué. 

diestre 25, 27 droit. 

disfamer 53 diffamer. 

diviers 30 contraire, cruel. 

doi 40, 51 deux. 

doie 52 doigt. 

dolant 10, 33, 35, 40 ¢riste. 

dont ne .. .? 59 est-ce que... 
ne... pas? 

dosnoiier 26 faire l’amour. 

doutanche 37, 53 crainte. 

doute 20, 46 crainte. 

douter 33, 37, 66 redouter. 

droit 57, 60 légitime. 

droitures 62 les sacrements de 
Véglise que recoivent les mou- 
rants. 

drument 28, 39 fortement. 

duel 56 deuil. 

dus 56 doux. 

el 64, 68 dans le. 

empries 33 auprés de. 

enbarer 50 enfoncer. 

enbrachier 25 entourer avec les 
bras. 


enchores 42, 63 encore. 
I. encontre 16, 50, 51 a l’encontre 
de. 


II. encontre 26 a cause de, pour. 
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endemain |imprimé lendemain au 
lieu de l’endemain| 17, 18, 27, 
38, 40, 47, 49 lendemain. 

endroit 28, 33 précisément. 

enfes 69 enfant. 

enfouir 63 ensevelir. 

engoindre 34 enjoindre. 

enpirier 31, 51 empirer. 

ens 24 dedans. 

ensanle 58 ensemble. 

ensegne 19, 25, 27 signe, preuve. 

en tant 25 aussitot. 

entendre 11 tenir a, étre occupé a. 

I. entour 31 auprés de. 

II. entour 60 environ, presque. 

s’entr’acoler 57 s’embrasser. 

s’entr'amer 10, 35, 61 s’aimer l’un 
Vautre. 

entre ...et 43 ef... et. 

sentredepaicier 51 mettre en piéces 
mutuellement. 

s’entreferir 50 s’entrefrapper. 

s’entrekerre 50 s’attaquer. 

s’entreporter 50 se porter mutuel- 
lement. 

s’entresacier 51 tirer mutuelle- 
ment. 

enviers 28 a l’égard de. 

envis 34; a envis 45 difficilement. 

escarlate 49 drap de qualité supé- 
rieure dont la couleur variait 
beaucoup. 

eskiermie 51 escrime. 

s’eslongier 50 s’éloigner. 

s‘esmaiier 32, 34, 46, 57 s’inquié- 
ter. 

sesmuevre 12, 43, 64, 65, 68 se 
mettre en mouvement, 
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beer 17 désirer, aspirer. 
bien a tens 56, 58 au moment 
convenable. 


bien fait 12 bonne conduite. 

boin eur 31 bonheur. 

I. bonté 38, 64, 69 bonnes qualités, 
meérite. 

II. bonté 61 heureux succes, 
avantage. 

bouce 60 bouche. 

buse 25 tuyau (destiné a livrer 
passage a la chaleur). 

caloir 11 importer. 

camp 53, 60 champ clos. 

can 59 quand, 

cancheler 50 chanceler. 

canger 45 changer. 

canke 22, 45 tout ce que. 

cant 11, 18, 28 puisque. 

car 21 donc. 

celer 49 cacher. 

cheoir 25, 50, 52, 56 tomber. 

chi 28, 33 ici. 

chofre 29 coffre. 

choper 29, 50, 51, 52 couper. 

cief 43, 48, 49, 52 bout. 

ciens 55 céans. 

ciercle 50 le cercle du casque. 

se clamer 48, 53 s’avouer. 

coi 42, 49, 67 quot. 

compagnier 41 tenir compagnie. 

confiesere 37, 43 confesseur. 

confort 38 consolation. 

se coniviter 54, 62 se consoler. 

congiet 66 permission. 

conquerre 54, 61 acquérir. 

conquester 45 gagner. 

a consel 20, 64 en secret. 





consellier 34, 38 se décider. 

se consellier 44 demander l’avis de 
quelqu’un. 

contremant 48 excuse proposéc en 
justice pour faire remettre un 
engagement. 

coron 25 coin, bord. 

son cors 48 lui. 

couardement 48 /dchement. 

coumant 66 commandement, ordre. 

counisanche 69 action de recon- 
naitre ses fautes aux derniers 
moments, résipiscence. 

counoistre +2, 43, 56, 57 recon- 
naitre. 

courecié 10, 11, 28, 35, 37, 54, 58, 
60 aitristé, désoleé. 

courrouc 54 douleur. 

cous 18, 48 cocu. 

couvenence 19; couvenanche 35 
convention. 

couvenir 18, 32, 36, 38, 59 falloir. 

creanter 13, 35 promettre. 

cuise 27 cuisse. 

cuidier 31 penser. 

cuite 34, 51, 54 quitte. 

dales 67 a coté de. 

de 33, 49, 54, 68 a cause de, a 
Végard de. 

dehait 24 ma/heur. 

delivrer 69 accoucher. 

del tout 40, 48, 53 tout a fait, 
com plétement. 


se demener 62 se conduire. 

I. demorer 12 tarder. 

IT. demorer 34 se porter garant. 

departement 39, 46 départ, sépa- 
ration, 
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departie 63 départ. 

departir 38 séparer. 

de recief 19 derechef. 

desasanbler 58 séparer. 

desiervir 23 récompenser. 

desmanever 28 chasser de la mai- 
son, égarer. 

destrois 33 abattu, accablé. 

deul 55, 59, 62 deuil. 

devot 10 dévoué. 

diestre 25, 27 droit. 

disfamer 53 diffamer. 

diviers 30 contraire, cruel. 

doi 40, 51 deux. 

doie 52 doigt. 

dolant 10, 33, 35, 40 triste. 

dont ne .. .? 59 est-ce que... 
ne... pas? 

dosnoiier 26 faire l'amour. 

doutanche 37, 53 crainte. 

doute 20, 46 crainte. 

douter 33, 37, 66 redouter. 

droit 57, 60 légitime. 

droitures 62 les sacrements de 
Véglise que recoivent les mou- 
rants. 

drument 28, 39 fortement. 

duel 56 deuil. 

dus 56 doux. 

el 64, 68 dans le. 

empries 33 auprés de. 

enbarer 50 enfoncer. 

enbrachier 25 entourer avec les 
bras. 


enchores 42, 63 encore. 
I. encontre 16, 50, 51 a l’encontre 
de. 


II. encontre 26 a cause de, pour. 


endemain |imprimé lendemain au 
lieu de l’endemain]| 17, 18, 27, 
38, 40, 47, 49 lendemain, 

endroit 28, 33 précisément. 

enfes 69 enfant. 

enfouir 63 ensevelir. 

engoindre 34 enjoindre. 

enpirier 31, 51 empirer. 

ens 24 dedans. 

ensanle 58 ensemble. 

ensegne 19, 25, 27 signe, preuve. 

en tant 25 aussitot. 

entendre 11 tenir a, étre occupé a. 

I. entour 31 auprés de. 

II. entour 60 environ, presque. 

s’entr’acoler 57 s’embrasser. 

s’entr’amer 10, 35, 61 s’aimer l’un 
Vautre. 

entre...et 43 et... et. 

s’entredepaicier 51 mettre en piéces 
mutuellement. 

s’entreferir 50 s’entrefrapper. 

s’entrekerre 50 s’attaquer. 

s’entreporter 50 se porter mutuel- 
lement. 

s’entresacier 51 tirer mutuelle- 
ment, 

enviers 28 a l’égard de. 

envis 34; a envis 45 difficilement. 

escarlate 49 drap de qualité supé- 
rieure dont la couleur variait 
beaucoup. 

eskiermie 51 escrime. 

s’eslongier 50 s’éloigner. 

s‘esmaiier 32, 34, 46, 57 s’inquié- 
ter. 

sesmuevre 12, 43, 64, 65, 68 se 
mettre en mouvement, 
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espelir 22 éclore. 

esploitier 46 se Adter. 

espoir 14, 31 peut-étre. 

esporon 25 éperon. 

esrer 15, 29, 32, 58, 65, 68 
voyager. 

esrure 57 le temps qu’on mettrait 
a parcourir. 

essart 69 destruction. 

ester 22, 42 s’arréter. 

estouner 50, 52 étourdir. 

estour 51 combat. 

estrasion 19, 22 extraction, race. 

estre biel 24, 66 étre agréable, 
plaire. 

estuver 49 prendre un bain chaud. 

facon 9 visage. 

faillir 15, 32 manquer. 

faire a 18 étre a, mériter de. 

faire entendant 48, 64 faire en- 
tendre, faire savoir. 

faire que 59 faire en, agir comme. 

falli 21 lache, faible. 

ferir 25, 50 frapper. 

fianche 27 foi, serment. 

fianchier 35; fiancier 19 jurer. 

fiancier 17 consacrer une promesse 
de mariage. 

fier 50, 52 fer. 

fin 37 fagon, manieére. 

finer 58 s’arréter, cesser. 

flatir 52 tomber. 

forche 51, 52, 53 force. 

forstraire 25 tirer dehors. 

fourcoiier 38 lutter. 

frain 32 frein. 

fremalle 19, 20, 27, 47, 60 
gageure. 


gaires 12, 13 longtemps. 

garandir 14 garantir, protéger. 

gent 9, 63 gentil, joli. 

gesir 20, 21, 25, 58 avoir un com- 
merce charnel. 

geusdi 24 jeudi. 

ghesre 31 guerre. 

giuste 60 innocent. 

goie 21, 22, 27, 58 joie. 

grant hoire 32 en hate. 

grant piece 35, 44; grant pieche 
45, 56, 62, 67 longtemps. 

guere 10, 33; guesre 31 guerre. 

guiel 27 joyau (au sens érotique), 
les organes sexuels. 

guise 47 déguisement. 

hadont 533 alors. 

haitié 55 bien portant. 

hardement 49 hardiesse. 

harnas 42 bagage. 

harnois 41, 46 meubles, ustensiles. 

hautaice 38 dignité. 

honkes 21, 39, 61, 63; homkes 59 
jamais. 


houche 29 housse. 

iaume 52 heaume. 

iermitage 38 ermitage. 

iermite 37 ermite. 

I. festre 36, 38, 49, 51, 69 étre. 

II. iestre 20 état, situation. 

illeukes 39 la, 

isir 28, 29 sortir. 

ja 36 déja. 

joiant 55 joveux. 

jou 18, 44, 45, 48, 59, 63 je. 

journee 15, 29, 32, 42, 65 voyage, 
étape. 


juer 27 jouer. 
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juiiel 27 joyau (au sens érotique), 
les organes sexuels. 

karitavle 10 charitable. 

karnelment 27 charnellement. 

karolle 26 danse. 

kastiel 65 chateau. 

katel 41 épargne. 

ke 33, 34, 41 de telle sorte que. 

ke... ke 43, 45 tant... que. 

kerre 37; kesre 16, 26, 56, 59, 64 
chercher. 

keurir 53 courir. 

kierker 43 charger. 

laiens 24, 36 la. 

I. laire 10, 28, 44 laisser de, s’ar- 
réter. 

Il. laire 18, 37 délaisser, quitter. 

lait 34 horrible. 

le faire 58 se porter. 

le jour 47 ce jour-la. 

lié 29, 47, 55 joveux. 

livree 13, 14, 61 une étendue de 
terre qui rapportait au proprié- 
taire une livre de rente. 

loer 38, 41, 44, 67 conseiller. 

se loer de 14, 41 s’en rapporter a. 

longement 56, 58 longtemps. 

I. los 11 mérite. 

II. los 12 honneur. 

mains 36, 43, 54 moins. 

maintenant 57 tout a l’heure. 

se maintenir 20 se comporter. 

maise 36 messe. 

maisnie 12 compagnie. 

maitre 52 mettre. 

maitre consel 56 s’aviser, s’ima- 
giner. 


maitre fin 23 »venir a bout. 


malise 33 malice, méchanceté. 

malle 50 maille. 

manaie 53 pouvoir, protection. 

manoir 10, 20, 42, 61, 65 
demeurer. 

marc 35 mars. 

marche 10 frontiére. 

marier 63 se marier. 

mauté 17 méchanceté, action qui 
entrave. 

se mefaire 19, 22, 59 faire un acte 
coupable. 

menuement 57 souvent. 

merchi 39, 63; mierchi 24; merci 
53 miséricorde. 

merci 34 pardon. 

mes en pieche 31 jamais. 

mesaise 33 malaise, douleur. 

mescief 52 malaise, détresse. 

mesfaire 31 déshonorer. 

mesfait 28, 54 crime. 

mesial 10 lépreux. 

mesnie 12, 22, 23, 61 suite, do- 
mesticité. 

mestier 34, 56 besoin. 

mesire 67 principal. 

metre a raison 12, 21, 27, 44, 45 
adresser la parole a, parler a. 

metre sus 28, 60 imputer. 

meuble 41, 44, 45 biens meubles, 
effets mobiliers. 

miousdre 40; miudre 69 meilleur. 

mis 57 mais. 

mius 46 plus. 

moie 53 mienne. 

mokier 14 se moquer de. 

mont 31 monde. 

en un mont 51 4 /a fois. 
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monter 42, 43 s’embarquer. 

moustier 20, 21 église. 

moustrance 16 remontrance. 

moustrer 16, 55 montrer. 

mouvoir 12, 18, 34, 58, 68 partir. 

muire 40 moudre. 

nature 25 les organes de la 
génération. 

navrer 25, 50 blesser. 

ne...se...non 48, 62, 66 ne 
o + » QM. 

nekedent 47, 53 néanmoins. 

nepourcant 37; nonpourcant 50, 
51, 52, 63 néanmoins. 

noter 66 remarquer, considérer, 
penser. 

nou [imprimé n’ou] 14 ne le. 

o 41 avec. 

ocire 52, 53 tuer. 

ocoison 33, 34, 42, 44, 47, 60 
cause. 

oil 13, 44, 65, 66 out. 

oir 37, 44 héritier. 

oire 42, 68 voyage. 

ooir 44 entendre. 

oskur 34 ignoble. 

paise 12 paix. 

paistre 10 nourrir. 

par mi 25, 51, 52 au milieu de, 
par le milieu. 

par si ke 51, 54 a condition que. 

paroir 60 étre apparent. 

parolle 11 bruit, renommeée. 

part 31 cdété. 

pasmison 56 pdémoison. 

pau 37 peu. 

penanche 34 pénitence. 

pendre esku a col 16, 48 mettre 
casque en téte. 


penne 23 panne, étoffe imitant le 
velours. 

piecha 59 jamais. 

piers 49 drap bleu foncé avec des 
reflets verts. 


pité 56, 57 attendrissement. 

plaige 34, 35 caution. 

plegerie 35, 42 caution. 

a plenté 41 en abondance. 

poi 50, 52, 62 peu. 

I. point 11, 18, 49 moment. 

II. point 23 état, situation. 

III. point 49 taille, mesure. 

poisant 16 puissant. 

pooir 12, 20, 32, 34, 50, 60 
pouvoir. 

porion 27 ,verrue. 

pour 38, 59, 63, 69 a cause de. 

pourkacier 37 chercher a obtenir. 

pourveoir 39 se procurer. 

privé 10 famaélier, intime. 

proaice 11; proaiche 51, 52, 61 
prouesse, vaillance. 

prounoncier 48 fixer. 

puin 52 poing. 

puis 58, 61, 69 apres. 

purté 48 pure vérité. 

quart 42 quatriéme, avec trois 
autres. 

I. quer 16, 22, 37 coeur. 

II. quer 49 courage. 

ravestir 15 investir. 

ravoir ariere 51 posséder de nou- 
veau, reprendre. 

recorder 19 raconter, répéter. 

recounisanche 69 action de recon- 
naitre ses fautes aux derniers 
moments, résipiscence. 








e recreant 48, 53 qui renonce a sou- 

tenir sa cause dans un combat 

judiciaire et qui se rend. 

5 referir 51 frapper a son tour. 

regarder 67 décider, fixer. 

rekerre 67; rekesre 66 prétendre 
a l’amour de, prier. 

rekesre 51 attaquer, assaillir. 

remanoir 21 rester. 

renclus 38 reclus. 

repairier 39, 43 retourner. 

respas 35 santé. 

respaser 64 passer a une autre vie, 
mourir. 

restorer 45 réparer. 

reube 20, 55 robe. 

reviestir 10 Aabiller. 

rien 31, 54 créature, personne. 

ronci 29 cheval de charge. 

rouegnier 60 couper. 

sachier 20 firer. 

l sains 41 sans. 

salir 48, 51, 52 sauter. 

sarge 25 serge. 

sauf 20 lieu siir, stireté. 


se 51, 68 sa. 
seant 55 qui s’ajuste bien. 
5 segnor 11, 57; segnour 29; seg- 


neur 16, 38 mari. 

seir 67 asseoir. 

a sejour 65 en repos. 

I. semoner 26 inviter. 

.. II. semoner 52 pousser. 

seniestre 50 gauche. 

seur 10 qui a de l’assurance, con- 
fiant. 

- I. si 11, 20, 25, 28, 34, 49, 52, 57 

tellement. 
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II. si 12, 63 ses. 
sienteus [imprimé si enteus] 65 | 
savant, instruit. | 

| 
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siergant 45 serviteur. 

sire 10, 16 mari. 

sivir 11, 60 suivre. 

soie 48 sienne. 

soignant 25 concubine. 

sotillement 13 adroitement. 

soudoiier 65, 67 mercenaire. 

soumier 46 de somme. 

soumouner 22 exciter. 

take 25; tace 27 tache. 

talent 17, 23, 56, 63 désir, volonté. 

tangre 13 anxieux, impatient. 

tant comme 20 tant que. 

tant ke 11, 24, 57, 58, 68, 69 
jusqu’a ce que. 

se tenir 62 se comporter. 

tenir a 45, 60, 66 tenir pour, con- 
sidérer comme. 

tenir court 41 tenir de court. 

tierc 17, 32, 68 troisiéme. 

tiermine 63 espace de temps. 

tifer 55 parer, soigner. 

tos 18, 23, 52 tét. 

tournoiement 11, 12, 61 tournoi. 

traice 29 tresse. 

se traire 31 se diriger. 

traire a consel 42, 65 tirer a l’écart, 
parler en secret. 

tresalir 57 sauter. 

trespaser dou siecle 69 sortir de ce 
monde, mourir. 

trop 11, 28, 38, 56 trés. 

trufe 35 plaisanterie. 

u 42 la oi. 

umlement 62 humblement. 


npr 
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vairt 49 fourrure de diverses cou- 
leurs. 

vaiveté 62 veuvage. 

I. vallant 44 valeur, équivalent. 

II. vallant 15, 41, 64, 67 vadlant, 
doué de grandes qualités. 

valour 69 mérite. 

varlet 57 valet, écuyer. 

vaselemente 45 vaisselle. 

venkre 54, 61 sortir vainqueur de, 
gagner. 


ves chi [imprimé veschi] 14, 23; 
vees chi [imprimé veeschi] 53 
voici. 

veu 18 voen. 

viande 41 nourriture. 

vis 26, 54 visage. 

voer 18 faire voeu. 

I. voie 46 voyage. 

II. voie 18, 20, 34, 44 pélerinage. 

voir 13, 18, 38, 57 vrai. 

voirement 31 vraiment. 











TWO DEBITS FOR TOM BROWN, WITH A 
CREDIT FROM JOSEPH ADDISON 


By BENJAMIN Boyce 
University of Omaha 


Readers eager for vivid and entertaining pictures of the London of 
William III and Queen Anne discovered long ago that they could find 
something of what they wanted in Thomas Brown’s Amusements Seri- 
ous and Comical' and in his continuation, A Walk round London and 
Westminster. The Amusements, one of the cleverest developments in 
English of the “citizen of the world” device, has often passed as an 
original work, but in 1908 Miss Martha P. Conant? pointed out that 
the book was a free and amplified translation of the Amusemens Séri- 
eux et Comiques written by Charles R. Dufresny and published anony- 
mously in 1699. Much can be learned about contemporary taste, one 
may remark in passing, from a comparison of the random descriptions 
and pensées in Dufresny’s book in which cynicism never mars the 
courteous manner of the honnéte hommc, and the English paraphrase, 
which is concrete, nervous, pungent, and coarse. Those portions of 
Brown’s Amusements which remain in the memory of modern read- 
ers—those crowded, brightly-colored street-scenes and the vividly- 
etched interiors—are for the greater part either not as impressive in 
Dufresny’s book or not there at all. 

But when one turns to what have been considered Brown’s original 
additions—to the witty sallies and sarcastic allusions, to the rapid 
accounts of what his Indian saw in the shops and ordinaries and 
churches of London—one sometimes has, again, not Brown’s own work 
but that of another, or, rather, of two others. For scattered through 








14musements Serious and Comical, Calculated for the Meridian of London. 
By Mr. Brown. London, Printed for John Nutt, near Stationers-Hall, 1700. The 
text printed in the various editions of Brown’s Works is that of Amusements 
Serious and Comical . . . The 2d. Edition, with large Improvements, 1702. 

°The Oriental Tale in England in the Eighteenth Century (New York), pp. 
163-9. Once before, in an advance advertisement of the Amusements in The 
Post Boy for June 22-24, 1699, the fact of its being a translation was announced. 
But no edition of the book, from the first in 1700 to the latest in 1927 (Amuse- 
ments Serious and Comical And Other Works by Tom Brown, ed. A. L. Hayward 
[London and New York]), has contained any allusion to the French original. 
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the Amusements are numerous phrases, sentences, and paragraphs 
which had appeared previously in Roger L’Estrange’s racy and very 
English version of Quevedo’s Suenos.* 

Brown’s thefts are numerous and daring, but the appropriation is 
so skillful that in reading these pages no one would suspect the pres- 
ence of so much foreign matter. Shifting L’Estrange’s words about 
to suit himself,* Brown can sometimes improve upon the original.® 


“Heaven rest his Soul (crys one) He 
kill’d himself with a Debauch. 
His Body was as Rotten as a Pear: 
He had as many Diseases as a Horse; 
and it was not in the Power of Man 
to save him... . The Physician is only 
Death in Disguise, and brings his Pa- 
tients Hour along with him. Cruel 
People! Is it not Enough to take away 
a Man’s life; and like Common Hang- 
men to be paid for’t when ye have 
done: but you must blast the Honour 
too of those you have dispatcht, to 
excuse your Ignorance?” 

The Visions .. . The Second 

Edition, 1667, pp. 312-313. 


“See a Consult of them marching in 
State to a Patient, attended by a Di- 
minutive Apothecary. .. . How Maijes- 
terially they look, and talk of the Pa- 
tient’s Recovery, when they themselves 
are but Death in a Disguise, and bring 
the Patient’s Hour along with them. 
While the Patient breaths and Money 
comes, they are still Prescribing; but 
when they have sent the Patient hence 
... they'll say his Body was as Rotten 
as a Pear, and ’twas impossible to Save 
him. Cruel People, that are not con- 
tented to take away a Man’s life, and 
like the Hangman, be Paid when they 
have done; but must Persecute him in 


the Grave too; and Blast his Honour, 

to excuse their Ignorance.” 
Amusements Serious and 
Comical, 1700, pp. 93-94. 


Not only is much of his supposedly characteristic sarcasm and coarse 
wit taken from L’Estrange, but he has also drawn material from the 
Visions for several of his realistic vignettes of city life.® The irony 
in some of these latter thefts must have amused Brown. For instance, 
in the portion of the Amusements called ‘“Coffee-Houses,”’ which is 
mostly an addition to Dufresny’s text, he takes his Indian on a tour 
of London churches. The preacher in a Covent Garden “Presbyterian 
Meeting” addresses to his flock a piece of cynical moralizing which 


3The Visions of Dom Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, London, 1667. There 
was a second “edition” in 1667, and by 1696 an “Eighth Edition” was possible. 
That other authors besides Brown made use of the Visions I hope to demonstrate 
elsewhere. 

4Compare for illustration the following passages, in which both Quevedo and 
Brown are speaking of their common aversion, physicians. 

5Thus when L’Estrange writes of “a Bevy of handsom, buxsom, Bona Roba’s, 
in their Caps and Feathers that came dancing, laughing, and singing of Ballads 
and Lampoons, and as merry as the Day was long” (Visions, sig. Hz), Brown 
speaks of “a Covey of Handsome, Bucksome, Bona Roba’s with High-Heads, and 
all the Mundus Muliebris of Ornament and Dress about them, as Merry as 
Hawks in a Mew, as Airy as their Fans, and as Light as a Beaux Head, or his 

SCompare the accounts of the barber-shop and the scrivener’s office (Amuse- 
rents, pp. 111, 112) with the Visions, pp. 218, 194-195. 
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Brown mockingly continues under his breath. Investigation discloses 
that the vociferous “tubster” and impudent auditor are both merely 
repeating, slightly abbreviated, the bitter outburst of a ghost in Que- 
vedo’s Hell.‘ Looking in at another service, the Englishman and his 
American guests see two very different groups of ladies both of 
which had been transported from Quevedo’s sixth vision of Hell to 
this holy place.* It is worth noting, too, that Brown, in addition to 
robbing L’Estrange to enrich the original sections of his book, draws 
upon him also for “ornaments” for his paraphrase of Dufresny.® 


Clearly, the difference between the English and the French Amuse- 
ments arose, in part at least, out of Brown’s admiration for the style 
of L’Estrange’s Visions and his realization that such a style, slightly 
modified, would still attract readers some thirty years later..° Du- 
fresny’s arm-chair view of the world is impressionistic, general, brief, 
graceful, and trite. The L’Estrange-Quevedo Visions of Hell, on the 
contrary, are restless with the movement of processions, quarrels, 
journeys, floggings. The humor is saturnine and coarse, and the in- 
serted essays are not semi-philosophical but rather bitterly moralistic, 
strongly flavored with coarse epithet and personal prejudice. As for 
the Amusements, the literal debts to the Visions are less notable for 
their bulk than for their number and less notable for their number 
than for their indication of a general indebtedness on the part of 
Brown. The style of the Amusements, especially in the later parts, 
has more in common with that of an English book of 1667 than with 
that of the contemporary French source. Yet by the addition of a 
number of satiric “characters” and personal allusions, by the exer- 
cise of a good sense for visual and dramatic organization, and by the 





7Amusements, pp. 121-122, and Visions, pp. 309-310. 

S4musements, p. 124, and Visions, sig. Hz and p. 220. “Borrowings” from the 
Visions appear in the Amusements also on pages 3, 40, 96, 119-120, 123, 128, 130, 
and perhaps elsewhere. 

®An indignant wit in Dufresny’s book expressed his disgust by raising his 
eyebrow—‘fronca la sourcil” (Entretiens, ou Amusemens Sérieux et Comiques, 
Paris: Jouaust, 1899, p. 4)—whereas the English counterpart “fell into a Passion, 
. .. Wrinkling up his Nostrils like a heated Stallion that had a Mare in the 
Wind” (Amusements, p. 3). The simile was drawn from a totally dissimilar 
page in the Visions (1667 ed., pp. 70-71). 

10In addition to the Amusements of 1700 and 1702, there was a third edition 
in 1704 (Term Catalogues, ed. Arber, m1, 402), and then, in 1707 and later, a 
reprinting in Brown’s Works. 

That one of the readers was Jonathon Swift has been pointed out by Pro- 
fessor W. A. Eddy in Gulliver’s Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), 
pp. 37, 162-163. 
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occasional revelation of a mind that was, when he chose to use it, 
possessed of considerable knowledge and an acute critical faculty, 
Brown produced a book which was not only very different from Du- 
fresny’s but also quite superior artistically to the Visions of L’Estrange. 

A Walk round London and Westminster, which was not published 
until three years after Brown’s death,'' seems to have been designed 
either for insertion in the Amusements Serious and Comical or for 
publication as a sequel to that work. The abrupt beginning and the 
general identity of plan—the Indian (grown somewhat more acute in 
his observations), repeated use of the word amusement, separate sec- 
tions on particular localities, and a sharply satiric attitude—support 
such a theory. Except for the general idea, Brown makes no levy upon 
Dufresny here, and, but for one allusion to his “Spanish Friend and 
Old Acquaintance Don Quevedo’’!*—friend and acquaintance indeed! 
—none upon L’Estrange either. It is, rather, Ward’s London Spy 
(1698-1700) which furnished hints to Brown’s lagging imagination.’ 
The most obvious case of such a relationship is the most interesting 
because the indebtedness descends through Brown to Joseph Addison'* 
and, conceivably, to Oliver Goldsmith. 


In the eighth number of The London Spy Ward’s spy and his city 
friend, having loitered in St. James’ Park, proceed through a narrow 
passage to Westminster Abbey. They behold the “Awful Pile” with 
“Rev’rence and Amazement.’’ Although a pious reflection or two 
occur to the spy, he is chiefly impressed with the beauty of the build- 
ing. But as he views the tombs he notices several matters inconsistent 
with reason and the glory of God, among them being the fact ‘4. 
That Women should have Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, Epitaphs, who 
never understood a Word of the Languages. 5. That Ben Johnson 
should want a Tomb; and lie Buried from the rest of the Poets. 6. 


11Jn the third volume of the Works of Thomas Brown, 1707. My references 
are to the 1719-1720 edition of the Works. 

12Works, m1, 300. 

123Compare Works, m1, 278, and The London Spy, 1703, p. 3; Works, mm, 322- 
327, and The London Spy, pp. 146-148. 

14Addison’s acquaintance with the work of Brown hardly needs arguing. To 
the several cases of probable indebtedness on the part of the famous essayist to 
his infamous predecessor noted by Miss Conant (The Oriental Tale in England, 
pp. 169-171) and by Professor Thompson (Modern Language Notes, xxxmr (1917), 
90-94) I should like to add here another possibility. The letter in Spectator 
No. 28 (April 2, 1711) relative to a projected office for the supervision of sign- 
posts may have found its literary inspiration in a paragraph in a letter (another 
“citizen of the world” affair, incidentally) in Brown’s Works, 1, 238-239. 
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That the Monument of Esquire Thin, whose Death was so Remark- 
able should be without any Inscription.”™ 

Similarly in Brown’s essay called ‘““Westminster-Abbey” he and his 
Indian, having just left St. James’ Park, move into the abbey and 
are struck with “a sort of sacred Horror.” 


It being Prayer-time, we amus’d our selves with viewing the glorious Circum- 
stances of the Dead; on which my Jndian Friend made many moral Reflexions, 
as on the foolish Vanity of Men, in extending their Folly beyond this Life. 
Pride, that was their Vice while living, will not forsake them in the Grave, they 
making that the lasting Monument of it. . . . In the North-Isle we found a 
remarkable Instance of Modesty, while over the immortal Ben. Johnson there 
was only on a plain little Stone inscrib’d, O rare Ben. Johnson! ...[(O]n a 
Woman’s Monument we found an Inscription in Greek, Hebrew, and Arabick, 
as if by the Multiplicity of the Figures they wou’d express the Volubility of that 
of the Sex in one. . . . Casting our Eyes forward, Tom of ten Thousand1® in- 
tercepts cur Sight, a mournful Instance of a Martyr in Love.1? 


So far Brown’s account has a number of “congenial coincidences” with 
Ward’s. After visiting the Poets’ Corner, Brown and the Indian wan- 
der into the vicinity of the noble and royal, meeting on the way an 
abbey guide whose jokes and parrotings annoy them. 


But to run over the Particulars of all this Amusement of the Dead, would 
be too tedious a Repetition: There was a Conqueror without a Head; for they 
were so vile to make that of Silver, and his Body of Brass, so the Thief stole 
the Head, and left the Trunk unattempted. 


The monuments of Talbot, Queen Elizabeth, Edward the Confessor, 
a “Lady who had the odd Fate of dying by pricking her Fore-finger 
with a Needle,” and others are duly noted. 


Tir'd with this Amusement, I was enquiring if there were no Charnel-House to 
compleat the View of the Dead. There is no need of that, says my Jndian, for 
this Place, I think, gives as melancholy a View of the Dead as that can do; 
there the Bones and Skulls seem to want no Garniture, but here we see Kings, 
after their Death, cloath’d like Vagrants, and all their Pomp and Grandeur con- 
fin’d to a Rag and a Cupboard. And this proves that 

All mortal things are subject to Decay, 
And when Fate summons, Monarchs must obey.18 


Now let us turn to the twenty-sixth number of The Spectator (March 
30,1711). ‘When I am in a serious Humour,” begins Addison, 


I very often walk by my self in Westminster Abbey; where the Gloominess 
of the Place, and the Use to which it is applied, with the Solemnity of the Build- 





19The London Spy, p. 179. 

16Thos. Thynne of Longleat, to whose monument Ward referred. 
1Works, uw, 312-313. 

1SWorks, m1. 316. 
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ing, and the Condition of the People who lye in it, are apt to fill the Mind 
with a kind of Melancholy, or rather Thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. 
1 Yesterday pass’d a whole Afternoon in the Church-yard, the Cloysters, and the 
Church, amusing myself with the Tomb-stones and the Inscriptions that I met 
with in those several Regions of the Dead. . . . Upon my going into the Church, 
I entertained my self with the digging of a Grave.!® 


Of the epitaphs, some are “so excessively modest, that they deliver 
the Character of the Person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by 
that means are not understood once in a Twelve-month. In the Poetical 
Quarter, I found there were Poets who had no Monuments, and Monu- 
ments which had no Poets.” The question of what a “Foreigner” 
would think of these monuments worried him. He “left the Reposi- 
tory of our English Kings for the Contemplation of another Day, when 
I shall find my Mind disposed for so serious an Amusement,” and 
concluded the essay in a superb paragraph which makes Brown’s final 
observations look gauche and flat. But the plan of Addison’s paper, 
the subject-matter, the blend of superficial amusement and the deeply 
serious, can all be found in Brown’s essay. 


The three sketches of a visit to the Abbey perfectly illustrate three 
stages in the development of the style of the periodical essay. In Ward 
the descriptive “journey” is the main thing, with hardly more than 
a sentence of moral reflection. In Brown description and reflection 
go hand in hand from beginning to end. Ward’s naive exclamations 
of delight are superseded by a mature and, frequently, rather acid 
perception of the significance of the place. In Addison moral generali- 
zations suggested by the scene have greater importance than the scene 
itself. His observations are no more penetrating or pregnant than 
those of Brown, but they are graced with that splendid felicity of 
dignified utterance which he alone could achieve. 


Addison fulfilled his promise to complete the tour of the abbey by 
sending Mr. Spectator back with Sir Roger as a companion in The Spec- 
tator Number 329 (March 18, 1712). Sir Roger, having just read 
Baker’s Chronicle, has in mind some details of English history which 
Brown had thought of too; yet he is in some respects just as naive 
as Brown’s Indian. Mr. Spectator and Sir Roger, like Brown and the 
Indian, pause before the tombs of Queen Elizabeth, Dr. Busby “of 
flogging Memory,” Edward the Confessor, and the “Martyr to good 
Housewifery, who died by the Prick of a Needle,” and they, again 


"The Spectator, ed. G. G. Smith (London, 1897), 1, 96. 
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like the earlier visitors, contemplate the effigy of Henry V from which 
the silver head had been stolen.*® It is possible that any visitor in 
the early eighteenth century would have been struck by the same 
features. However, there is sufficient evidence in this essay and in 
The Spectator No. 26 together to make one believe that although Ad- 
dison saw the abbey with his own eyes, it was that “ingenious drol!,” 
“T-m Br-wn, of facetious Memory,’’*! who served as guide. 


20In the thirteenth letter of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World Lien Chi Altangi 
writes of visiting the abbey. He remarks upon the gloom of the place and upon 
the tombs, among others, of the king with a golden head (not silver, as Brown 
and Addison declared) and of the lady who was fabled to have died of a 
needle’s prick. (Cf. Arthur P. Stanley, Historical Memorials of West. Abbey 
(New York [1892]), 1,, 258-259, on this legend.) Furthermore, Lien Chi 
Altangi, like Brown’s citizen of the world, expresses his displeasure at the im- 
portunate guide who interrupts his tour of the building. 

21Thus in The Tatler No. 101 (Dec. 1, 1709) and in The Spectator No. 567 
(July 14, 1714) Addison variously alluded to Brown. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE CASTLE OF PERSEVERANCE, LINE 695 


Citing the speech of Backbiter, in the Castle of Perseverance, lines 
690 ff. (PMLA, XLIX, 750), I silently amended the “pley” of the 
accepted text (cf. Furnivall and Pollard, The Macro Plays (EETS, 
e. s. XCI (1904), p. 98); Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, 
p. 271, where the word is explained in a note as “play,” “trick’”’) 
to “prey,” as more correctly representing the speaker’s attitude toward 
Mankind (“For whanne Mankynde is clothyd clere, Thanne schal I 
techyn hym the wey to the dedly synnys seuene”’). In Damon and 
Pithias (Adams, pp. 576 and 582), we find the parasite lying in wait, 
as it were, for game in the hunter’s sense. Carisophus says: 


My credit is crack’d where I am known. 
But yet I hear say 

Certain strangers are arrived. They were 
a good prey. (Lines 168 iff.) 


And again: 


I have not spent all my time in waste; 
I have got a prey, and that a good one, I trow. 
(Lines 496-7.) 
If the emendation is permissible, it shows the same attitude on the 
part of both the Vice in the Castle of Perseverance and the parasite 
in the much later play. But this similarity is not dependent on one 
letter alone. 

It may be added that the -/- and the -r- are phonetically not far 
apart; but of course there is no proof that the early dramatist dic- 
tated his dialogue. The alliteration of privy and prey adds to the 
probability of the emended reading. 


Rosert WITHINGTON. 
Smith College. 
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“I TAKE MY CAP IN MY LAPPE... ” 


The word lappe in Everyman, 1. 801, has never been satisfactorily 
explained. No assistance is offered by the Dutch version of the play. 
The only explanation I have found for the line is that suggested by 
Dr. Logeman: 

Mr. Pollard, indeed, says: there seems no appropriateness in a cap being 
carried in the bosom. But no one talks of the bosom. The Dramatis personae 
every now and then adopt a jocose tone which is not in perfect keeping with 
these grave abstractions. In this playful spirit Beauty says: Adieu, fare well 
(Elckerlijk 772). I doff my cap (so deep it comes) into my lap and am gone. 
The explanation is ingenious and does provide a seemingly meaning- 
less line with an intelligible interpretation. Does it not, however, 
call for the exercise of too much imagination to be really plausible? 
The following explanation depends only upon the literal reading of 
the line. It does, however, demand of /appe a meaning not heretofore 
recorded. That meaning is “hand,” making the line read, “I take 
my cap in my sand and am gone.” 


We have in several of the Germanic languages a word which often 
means “hand” and which could appear as /appe in Early Mod. Eng.: 
Nor., Dan., and Sw. /abb or lab meaning “paw or foot, large or 
coarse hand”; Nor. lamp, “paw”; Nor. lappe, “sole of a shoe”; O.H.G. 
lappo, “flat hand, oar blade’”’;* and—with a different ablaut grade 
represented in the vowel—Icel. loppa.* While the word ordinarily 
refers to an animal’s paw, it is frequently used, at least in Norwegian 
and Danish, to signify the human hand, especially, as Molbeck points 
out, “i Skiemt og Parodie.’’* ‘“Skiemt’? here may well be translated 
by the phrase “jocose tone” which Logeman uses in the excerpt quoted 
above. I suggest that our lappe of Everyman, 801, is closely related 
to this Scand. labb or to Icel. Joppa, and that in meaning the words 
are identical—signifying, in a jocose sense, ‘‘hand.” 


The precise relationship is probably impossible to determine. One 
possibility is that both Jabd and lappe descend from a common Gmc. 


1Henri Logeman, Elckerlijk and Everyman, 1892. (The italics in the last 
sentence are mine.) 


2See: Falk und Torp, Norwegisch-Dénisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, 1910; 
Alf Torp, Nynorsk Etymologisk Ordbok, 1919; E. Hellquist, Svensk Etyvmologisk 
Ordvok, 1922. 

3See below. 

tO. Molbeck, Dansk Ordbog, 1859. 
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root. Labb comes from a Gmc. root */ap- (or *lab-);° from this 
same root we may derive lappe.® Closely related to Scand. /abb (and 
Eng. lappe) is Scand. lapp, “piece of cloth” cognate with O.E. leppa, 
Mod. Eng. lap. It derives from the same root, Gmc. */ap- (or *lab-).7 
Whereas in Scand. the Gmc. root produced two distinct forms, /abb 
and Japp, with distinct differentiation in meaning, it is possible that 
in English, probably because the forms were identical, the one word 
meaning “piece of cloth” drove out the other meaning “hand.’’* But 
lappe of Everyman, 801, may be a survival of the latter. 


The other possibility is that it is a loan word.” If this is the 
case, it is not very likely that it represents a borrowing of Scand. 
labb, for the English word has a -pp- instead of a -bb-. Such a sound 
change would be unusual.'® The most plausible solution is that /appe 
is a loan-word from the Old Norse loppa (Icelandic) “foot or hand,” 
with a different ablaut grade of the vowel.'! The only phonetic changes 


°Cf. O. H. G. lappo, “flat hand, oar blade,” with hypocoristic consonant length- 
ening <. Gme. *lapé-, cf. O. H. G. laffa (Hellquist, op. cit.: labb). On 
-bb- instead of -p- cf. Hellquist’s entry under klubba. 


6Gmc. *lapd (plus, possibly, the “hypocoristic consonant lengthening” Hell- 
quist speaks of) would give an O. E. *lappe. Wright, O. E. Grammar, 1908, 
Par. 54, 214, 215) which might appear with a final e as lappe in M. E. (Wright, 
M. E. Grammar, 1923, Par. 140). 


7Gmc. *lappan- (possibly the result of the blending of the synsopated and 
unsyncopated n-stem forms *lupan- and *lapp-) regularly gives O. E. lappa 
(Hellquist, op. cit.: lapp). 


8M. E. live (= O. N. Iléfi, Goth. léfa, Scot. loof), with a different ablaut 
grade, may also have tended to drive out M. E. lappe, “hand.” In the Scand. 
languages the semantical development of the two words remained distinct, labb 
usually meaning “paw” and love, “the palm of the hand.” (Torp, Vynorsk Ety. 
Ordbok). In M. E., however, the distinction may not have been so pronounced. 
I have found no example of lappe meaning “paw,” and love could mean “hand” 
as well as “palm” (Stratmann, M. E. Dictionary, 1891). If they were nearly 
synonomous, the one may have gained the ascendency over the other. If, on the 
other hand, lappe is a loan-word from the Old Norse—and this is, I believe, 
more probable—its jocose connotation was sufficient to warrant its adoption as a 
quite distinct word. After its adoption, however, it may have gradually lost its 
distinctive characteristic and have become practically synonymous with /dve. 
This, as well as the homonym lappe, Mod. Eng. lap, may explain why the word 
was so little used. 


°There is no word in the Dutch versions of the play which would give us 
lappe (see Logeman, cp. cit.). 

WFinal b> p in M. E only after m or in unstressed syllables (cf. R. Jordan, 
Handbuch der mittelenglische Grammatik, I Teil (1925), Par. 158 and 211). It is 
barely possible that Icel. loppa, “foot or hand” was confused with a form in 
-bb, the result being our Jappe. Another possibility is that the change b >p was 
effected because of the resulting rime with cap in the same line. 


11Falk und Torp, op. cit.: lab. 
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involved are final a > e, which is regular, and 0 ><a, which is not 
unusual.’* Furthermore, no semantical change takes place, for loppa, 


like Nor. /abb, means either “paw or hand” and, like our M_E. lappe, 
is not a standard literary word.'* 


There are other instances in Middle and Early Mod. Eng. where lappe 
or lap seems to mean hand. The NED. under Jap sb',6 lists the 
following: John Daus, A Famous chronicle of oure time called Slei- 
danes commentaries (1560), 153 b: “In the retire they fel into the 
lappes of their ennemies”; and John Strype, Annals of the Reforma- 
tion (1558) I, app.iv . 5: “Clemency to be extended not before they 


do . . . acknowledge themselves to have fallen in the Lapse of the 
law.” The NED. explains this usage thus. “To fall into the lap or 
laps of: to come within the reach, or into the power, of . . . (Lapse 


is sometimes written for Japs, by confusion with Lapse sb.). The origin 
of this use is somewhat obscure; it may be from sense 5;'* but cf. G. 
durch die lappen gehen, to escape, . . . where lappen means literally a 
contrivance for catching deer.”” The objection to the latter suggestion 
is that in English /ap does not otherwise have a semantical develop- 
ment where it comes to mean net. Furthermore, the common phrase 
into the hands of goes back to M.E. times. It looks, therefore, as 
if Jap was substituted for its synonym hand, giving us the phrase 
into the laps of. Under the same word, sense 4, “the ‘lap’ of a 
garment used as a receptacle,” the NED. quotes from the The Seuyn 
Sages (14th c.), Weber, Metrical Romances, III, 901:. “Ful he gaderede 
his barm, In his other /appe he gaderede some.” The only inteipre- 
tation of this that I can suggest is that when the gatherer had col- 
lected a barm or bosom full he used one hand to hold this and used 
his other lappe or hand to gather some more. There are other ex- 


1Me. o in Fillen wie stop, god wurde auf einem grossen Teil des Sprach- 
gebietes, vielleicht auf dem ganzen, im 16., ja teilweise schon im 15. Jahrh. zu 
einem a-Laut entrundet, der wahrscheinlich low-back war. . . . Besonders fruh 
trat diese Verinderung ein im mittleren und westlichen Teil des Siidens, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, Dorset, Devon. . . . Hier ist dies neue [a] in nicht mehr deutlich er- 
sichtlichem Umfang mit dem me. a zusammengefallen und hat mit diesem den 
Wandel zu [a] erlitten, so dass hier fiir me. 0 heute  vielfach 
[e] erscheint.” (K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 1921, 
par. 533.) Examples: Egad = god, sprat = sprot, plat — plot, strap 
= strop, etc. (Ibid., par. 535.) Similarly in W. Horn, Historische neuenglische 
Grammatik, I teil, 1908, Par. 55. 


13Cleasby-Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, 1874. 


M4NED. lap sb15: “The front portion of the body from the waist to the 
knees of a person seated... . ” 
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amples cited by the VNED., where /ap may or may not mean hand,!® 
which I shall not consider. 


Since a Middle or Early Modern English lappe or lap meaning 
“hand” may be accounted for either as a direct descendant from the 
Gmc. or as a loan word—most likely from the Icelandic—it seems 
to me very plausible to explain the word in the passages quoted above 
and in Everyman, 801, as meaning “hand.” 


NorMan E. ELtason. 
Indiana University. 


“THREE AND FIFTY UPON POOR OLD JACK” 


(A note on Henry IV, Part I, u, iv.) 


Numbers, even ratios and decimals, may offer material for the 
humorist. As “sixteen to one” was good for a laugh in the eighteen- 
nineties, was not “fifty-three to one” almost equally pregnant just 
three hundred years earlier, particularly in connection with a combat? 
The significance came of course from the circumstances of the fight 
of the Revenge against the Spanish fleet of Flores on September 10- 
11, 1591; and the laugh came when Falstaff in his famous description 
of his fight at Gadshill gave this as the final estimate of his enemies. 


The depth of the impression which this battle made upon English- 
men of the time may be judged from the publication within the 
decade of three different accounts (one of them translated from the 
Dutch), and the reprinting of two of these in the second edition of 
Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations. These are: A Report of the Truth 
of the fight about the Isles of Agores . . . by Walter Raleigh (Lon- 
don, 1591); The Most Honorable Tragedie of Sir Richard Grinuile, 
Knight by Gervase Markham (London, 1595); John Hutghen van 
Linschoten his Discours of Voyages . . . (London, 1598); Principall 
Navigations . . . (compiled by Richard Hakluyt, London, 1599-1600). 
The translation and the reprintings by Hakluyt appeared after the 
presumable date of Henry IV, Part I, but are evidence of the popular 
interest in the story. 


IS5E. g. 13th c. South-English Legendary, 1, 284-229: “In heore lappen[e] 
huy brousten mete.” 
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Just how many ships the Revenge may have fought, is a matter 
for argument; for many of the Spaniards were merchantmen. From 
the English point of view, however, the number fifty-three was quickly 
and uneradicably associated with the battle. Raleigh’s account men- 
tions this figure, and Markham’s poem harps upon it. The latter 
refers to the hostile fleet as “‘fiftie three strong ships’, “fiftie three 
great ships’; twice he calls them “fifty three saile’; once he uses 
the ratio “fiftie three gainst one,” and once he compares them to 
“fiftie three Tygers.” 


Under such circumstances the use of this exact figure in Henry IV 
can hardly be accidental on Shakespeare’s part, and can hardly have 
passed unheeded by his audience. The evidence is the stronger in 
that a combat is involved in both cases. Sir John’s comparison of 
himself, even by implication, with the heroic Sir Richard does, I 
think, add to the ridiculous aspect of his story. One should notice 
also the slanting way in which Falstaff approaches the number, men- 
tioning first fifty, and then fifty-two, before coming inevitably and 
pat upon the significant total. Fifty-three is, moreover, the final 
figure, and, except for a vague “hundred,” the largest figure mentioned. 

After all, there are a great many numbers, and to assume that 
Shakespeare fortuitously happened upon this particular one is to 
show unusual faith in coincidence. 


Georce R. Stewart, Jr. 
University of California. 


A NOTE ON NICHOLAS CHAUCER 


The known records of Nicholas Chaucer, the prosperous London 
merchant who is believed to have been a relative! of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
date from 1348/9, 1351, 1352, 1353, 1356, 1365, 1367, and 1369. 
In 1348/9 he received payment for goods bought of him.* In 1351 
he was referred to as a grocer.* In 1352 he was a partner in a wool 


1Most likely an uncle, as suggested by A. A. Kern, The Ancestry of Chaucer 
(Baltimore, 1906), pp. 31-32. 

2Wardrobe Accounts, 22 Edward III., cited by R. E. G. Kirk, Life Records of 
Chaucer (Chaucer Society, Second Series, 12, 14, 21, 32. London, 1900). Part 
IV, p. 169, n. 2. , 

°Calendar of Letter-Books . .. of the City of London, F, ed. R. R. Sharpe 
(London, 1904), p. 238. 
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venture. He and Juliana his wife in 1353 were granted a Papal 
indult allowing them to choose confessors who should give them 
plenary remission at the hour of death.° In 1356, when living in 
Cordwanerstrete,® he was one of 170 merchants summoned to consult 
with the King and Council at Westminster.’ He was a surveyor of 
the mystery of Grocers, Pepperers, and Apothecaries of Soperlane in 
1365.8 In 1367 he and his wife were sued for some houses in London.’ 
His will was dated 1369.!° 


Besides these records of Nicholas Chaucer there are at least three 
more which, so far as I can ascertain, have not hitherto been pointed 
out. One occurs in a Letter-Book of the City of London, 1355; the 
others in the Close Rolls, 1359 and 1360. The abstracts of these 
documents read as follows: 


1 


A general release granted by Thomas, son and heir of John de Grantham, 
late pepperer, to John de “Gonwardeby,” pepperer, executor of the said John de 
Grantham. Dated 26 March, 29 Edward III. 

Afterwards, viz., on Wednesday the 1st April, 29 Edward III., came the above 
Thomas before Roger de Depham, Alderman, and Thomas de Waldene, the Cham- 
berlain, and in the presence of Nicholas Chaucier broke and destroyed the seal 
with which the above acquittance was sealed. 

A general release by the above John de Gonewardby to the above Thomas. 
Dated 26 March, 29 Edward III.!! 


2 


Enrolment of grant by John Bole, the elder, citizen and skinner of London, 
to Sir Thomas Blundel, rector of the church of St. Stephen upon Walbrok, Lon- 


4Calendar of Close Rolls, 1349-1354, pp. 440-441. 

5Calendar of Papal Registers, Letters, Ill, 495; text in Kern, op. cit., pp. 
29-30. 

®Sharpe, op. cit., G (London, 1905), p. 59. 

7Calendar of Close Rolls, 1354-1360, p. 314; Rotuli Parliamentorum, u, 
456-457. 

8Sharpe, op. cit., G, p. 204. 

"De Banco Roll, 427, m. 91. Cited by Walter Rye, Chaucer a Norfolk Man 
(Norwich, 1915), p. 6. Rye says 1367 but gives the date of the record as “42 
Edward III., Easter”, which would be 1368. 1367 is correct: “42” is a slip 
for “41.” See the Public Record Office’s Lists and Imdexes. No. IV. List of 
Plea Rolls of Various Courts. . . . (New and rev. edition, London, 1910), p. 
36. 

10R_ R. Sharpe, Calendar of Wills Proved and Enrolled in the Court of 
Husting, London, A. D. 1258—A. D. 1688, Part II (London, 1890), pp. 124-125. 

Sharpe, op. cit., G, p. 37. Rye (op. cit., p. 35) may have noticed this 
reference to Nicholas Chaucer, but he does not allude to it specifically; he 
merely says of John de Grantham that his name occurs in various places “as 
more or less connected with the Chaucers.” 
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don, of all his tenement, with the houses built thereon and the other appurten- 
ances, in which he is now dwelling, in Bogerouwe in the parish of St. Antholin 
in the city of London, John Lovekyn being then mayor of London, John de 
Bures and John de Bernes sheriffs, Thomas Dolsali alderman of that ward. Wit- 
nesses' John Aubrey, Peter Vanne, Fulk de Horwode, John de Enefeld, Nicholas 
Chaucer. Dated London, 1 September, 33 Edward III. 

Memorandum that John came into the chancery at Westminster on 20 Novem- 
ber and acknowledged the preceding charter.12 


3 


Writing of William de Sengleton of Midhurst co. Sussex and Elizabeth his 
wife giving and warranting to Henry de la Felde of the parish of Slindefelde 10 
marks yearly free and quit rent for his life, to be taken at Easter and Michaelmas 
by even portions of all the lands they have in the towns of Hene and Goringg 
co. Sussex, binding for payment thereof themselves, their heirs and executors, 
and their goods moveable and immovable, with power of distraint if the rent 
be in arrear. Witnesses: John Aubrey, William de Essex, Nicholas Chaucer, 
Roger de Balton, John Pentrie, Robert de Strode. Dated London, 2 December, 
34 Edward III. 

Memorandum of acknowledgment in chancery by William and Elizabeth, 2 
December.!% 


There can be no doubt, I think, that this Nicholas Chaucer is 
identical with the Nicholas Chaucer already known to us. The cir- 
cumstances favor it; and, furthermore, we are acquainted with only 
one Londoner of the name in the mid-fourteenth century. Hereto- 
fore, however, the records concerning him between 1356 and 1365 
seem to have been quite overlooked by Chaucer students.'* The 
present items from the Public Records provide three additional dates 
in his chronology. 


Two other witnesses to these documents deserve remark. John 
Aubrey is probably the John Aubrey who was son and heir of Andrew 
Aubrey, Alderman of Cordwanerstrete Ward (where the Chaucers 
dwelt) and thrice Mayor of London. Andrew Aubrey had frequent 
business relations with the Chaucers.!®° The appearance of the names 
Chaucer and Strode in the same document (3) is interesting, too, 
though whether Robert de Strode was related to another London 
Strode—Ralph, thought by some scholars to be the “philosophical 
Strode” of Troilus, v, 1857,—I do not know. Perhaps he was, but 
| at present I can offer no evidence to prove it. 


Document 3 requires a word of explanation. On November 23, 
1360, the Close Rolls reveal, Henry son of Henry de la Felde made a 


12Calendar of Close Rolls, 1354-1360, p. 657. 
: 13] bid., 1360-1364, p. 146. 
| 14Cp. Kern, op. cit., p. 34. 
15]bid., p. 136. 
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conveyance to William and Elizabeth de Sengelton of the manors, 
lands, rents, and services of Rose de la Felde in Sussex.'° The 
memorandum of acknowledgment is dated December 2. Also on 
December 2 the de Sengletons entered recognisance for £20, to be 
levied, etc., in Sussex, in favor of Henry atte Feld of Slyndefold," i.e., 
they made themselves liable for the 10 marks yearly which, in the 
document witnessed by Nicholas Chaucer, they promised to pay. In 
other words, the de Sengletons, after receiving from Henry de la 
Felde junior the property of Rose de la Felde, gave a rent to Henry 
de la Felde of Slindefelde (Felde senior, presumably), either as part 
of the consideration for the said property or for some other reason. Since 
the right of distress was expressly given by the de Sengletons in the 
rent granted by them, that rent is therefore a rent charge.'* 

In the reign of Edward III. private deeds (and, naturally, the 
acknowledgments by their grantors) and recognisances for debt were 
regularly enrolled in the chancery.!® 


C. R. THompson. 
Princeton University. 


A NEW DOCUMENT CONCERNING ROBERT CHAUCER 


I have recently come upon the following printed transcript of a 
document concerning Robert Chaucer which seems to have been over- 
looked by Professor Kern,' is unrecorded in the bibliographies of 
Miss Hammond,” Professor Griffith,? and Professor Wells,* is not 
mentioned or collected by Kirk,® and does not seem to have been 
noticed by any other Chaucerian scholar. For the convenience of 
those who do not have ready access to the two printed volumes of 


16Calendar of Clese Rolls, 1360-1364, p 138. Aubrey and Strode were wit- 
nesses to this agreement also. 


17] bid., 1360-1364, p. 145. 


ISH. T. Tiffany, The Law of Real Property (enlarged edition, Chicago, 1920), 
ll, 1462-1464. 


19V. H. Galbraith, An Introduction to the Use of the Public Records (Oxford, 
1934), p. 56; B. Wilkinson, The Chancery under Edward III (Manchester, 
1929), p. 54. 


14. A. Kern, The Ancestry of Chaucer. 

2E. P. Hammond, Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual. 
8D. D. Griffith, A Bibliography of Chaucer. 

4J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English. 
5R. E. G. Kirk, Life-Records of Chaucer. 
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the Rotuli Scotiae, 1 give it below, with the printed contractions ex- 
panded. 


Rex omnibus ballivis et fidelibus suis ad quos etc. salutem. Cum manda- 
verimus dilecto servienti et pincerne nostro Waltero de Waldeshef quod ipse in 
diversis portubus regni nostri ubi melius expedire viderit duo milia doliola 
vini emat et provideat ad opus nostrum et ad partes Scotie mitti faciat contra 
adventum nostram ibidem et fidus nostrorum qui nobiscum ad distantas partes 
in proximo sunt venturi ac idem Walteris variis nostris negotiis sibi at presens 
incumbentibus multiplicitus prepedito propter quod ad providentias illas intendere 
nox potest commode faciende sub ipso deputaverit Robertem le Chaucer ad vina 
predicta quotiens ipse ad hoc vacare non poterit providenda Vobis mandamus 
auod eidem Roberto loco ipsius Walteri intendentes sitis consulentes et auxiliantes 
prout idem Robertus vobis scire facit ex parte nostra. In cuius, etc. 

Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium xviij die Junii [1310]. 

Eodem modo substituitur Stephanus de Bercote loco ipsius Walteri. 

Teste ut supra.® 


Besides the importance of this document in giving us as it does 
a new reference to Chaucer’s grandfather, it also adds another link 
in the chain of documents published by Kirk and Kern tending to 
show that Robert Chaucer was a vintner as well as a saddler, for we 
have extant no direct statement that he was a vintner.’ To be ap- 
pointed co-deputy for the purchase of wine for the king’s use argues 
the necessity of a knowledge of the wine trade possessed only by a 
member of the mystery of the vintners. This document is interesting 
also in that it ties up Robert Chaucer with one of the most important 
political issues of the day, the problem of Anglo-Scottish relations. 


We find upon consulting Rymer that on June 18, 1310 (the same 
date as our document) Edward II ordered the bailiffs of thirty-six 
English ports to furnish ships to proceed against the Scots,* and that 
by August the King had already started north on the fruitless Scottish 
campaign of 1310-11,° pushing on to Linlithgow, Scotland, in October,'® 
and shortly after establishing himself at Berwick for almost a year." 
Since the date of Robert Chaucer’s death is undetermined within the 
period August 1310 to October 1315,!° it is not unlikely that Robert 


8D. Macpherson,, editor, Rotuli Scotiw in Turri Londinensi et in Domo Capitulari 
Westmonasteriensi Asservati, 1, 83 b. 


Kern, Ancestry, pp. 66-67. 

SFedera, Record Edition, m, 109. 

Jbid., 1, 114, Aug. 2. 

W]bid., 1, 117, Oct. 13. 

11Edward II is next recorded to be in London on Aug. 18, 1311. Faedera, 11, 
141. 

12See Kern, Ancestry, p. 58. Both Professor Manly (Some New Light on 
Chaucer, pp. 21-22) and Kern favor the early part of 1312 as the terminus a 
quo. 
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Chaucer’s co-deputyship existed throughout Edward’s stay on the 
Scottish border, or until the end of July, 1311, especially since I find 
no record of any other deputy except Bercote being appointed for 
this task at London during this period.'* 


Along with Robert Chaucer’s duties at this time we must not lose 
sight of the document of August 2, 1310, appointing Robert Chaucer 
and Elias Perr “jointly or severally” to collect the “new custom” of 
two shillings on each tun of wine imported into London by the mer- 
chants of Aquitaine.'* We may assume that Robert Chaucer attended 
to the duties defined by both this and our previous document, al- 
though the “joint and several’ provision here might well have per- 
mitted him to leave the entire collection of the new custom in the 
hands of his co-deputy Elias Perr. If, on the other hand, Robert 
Chaucer was active in the collection of the new custom his collection 
of it may have persisted until October, 1311, at which time the 
objectionable new custom was abrogated by the lords ordainers.'® 
Or perhaps in purchasing wine for King Edward’s use in the north, 
necessity arose for Robert Chaucer’s attendance at northern ports 
during which he may have met his death, especially since his death is 
unrecorded in London.'® 


But our document of June 18, 1310, has other interest. Robert 
Chaucer’s co-deputy, Stephen de Bercote, is undoubtedly the Stephen 
de Bercote whose widow Joan released her right of dower in the prop- 
erty that Thomas Heyroun deeded to Richard Chaucer on April 30 
and May 23, 1339.1* It seems probable that this Joan was formerly 
the wife of John de Amyens who with his wife Joan had previously 
transferred the same property by gift to Heyroun.’* I base this con- 
jecture upon the elimination of two of the three possible sources of 
Joan de Bercote’s dower right: (1) from Bercote, (2) from Amyens, 
(3) from an unknown third person. Since we have no evidence in 


13Aside from several documents providing for victualling only, which I have 
disregarded, I find hut one case where order was given for the provision of 
wine as wel! as victuals, and in this case the appointee hailed from Agen in 
Acquitaine. See Rotuli Scotiw, 1, 94, Sept. 8, 1310. 

14Cal. Fine Rolls (1310), p. 67; Kirk, Life-Records, p. 140. 

15W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 1, 553. 

16Note the northern locales visited by Stephen de Bercote soon after his 
appointment as a London deputy. Rotuli Scotie, 1, 121 b. 

17Kirk, Life-Records, p. 145. Joan’s release is dated July 7. 

18]bid., document of April 30. 
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favor of possibility (3), it should be rejected in favor of either (1) 
or (2). Possibility (2) seems preferable to possibility (1) because 
of the use of the name Joan in the same set of documents and because 
of the absence of any mention of another legal interest vesting in 
Joan, wife of Amyens, which would be likely were she a different 
person than Joan de Bercote. It is interesting to recall here that 
Kern had argued that this John de Amyens was a Malyn and there- 
fore a relative of Robert Chaucer.’* Hence an assumption that 
Robert’s co-deputy Bercote was related to him by marriage seems 
reasonably well founded. 


Because of his connection with Robert Chaucer, it may be of in- 
terest to set forth the existing records of Stephen de Bercote. In 
addition to his co-deputyship with Robert, he was deputy of the king’s 
butler for the receipt of wine in London in 1313,7° and in Newcastle 
in 1314,°! was required to furnish a foot soldier for the wars in 
Scotland in 1318,°" was living in the vintry ward of London in 
1321,°° was engaged in transporting victuals from the south to New- 
castle in 1322,2* and in the same year had his seized goods released 
by royal order,”> was witness to a lease to Honilane, a fellow vintner, 
in 1324,26 was vouched for in 1326 for failing to obey a royal sum- 
mons,’ had his merchandise seized en route to Gascony in 1327,75 
was one of those elected in 1328 for the government and instruction of 
the mystery of vintners,” is dead by 1339.°° 


I find no record of Bercote before 1310, and it is possible that 
he or his ancestors may have come from the manor of Barcote in 
Berkshire. This manor, often spelled “Bercote” in thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century records, was held by William de Holcott (also 


4ncestry of Chaucer, p. 70. 
29Cal. Pat Rolls (1322), 192, Dec. 
“1Rotuli Scotiv, 1, 121 b, Mar. 26. 
22Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London, E; 93, Aug. 12. 
23Calendar of Coroners Rolls of the City of London, 1300-1378, 35, Oct. 18. 
“4Cal. Pat. Rolls (1322), 117, May 10. 
257bid., 192, July 22. 
“6Letter Book F, p. 190, July 1. 
“7Ibid., p. 211, Aug. 1. 
28Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City of London, I, 33, 
ept. 18. 


°Letter Book F, p. 233. 
“°Kirk, Life-Records, p. 146. 
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called “de Barcote”’) c. 1224,°! ancestor of the Holcott family which 
held this manor for nearly 400 years.** 


To conclude, I believe I have brought to light an unknown or 
forgotten document enhancing the importance of Chaucer’s grandfather 
as a man of affairs and linking him as a close business associate to 
a perhaps greater man of affairs, Stephen de Bercote, to whom he 
was, as I have tried to show, related by marriage. Stephen de Bercote 
is therefore a name to be reckoned with in further researches into 
the ancestry of Geoffrey Chaucer. 


Harotp C. WHITForD. 
New York University. 


THE PRONOUN OF ADDRESS IN TROILUS AND CRISEYDE 


Chaucer’s use of the pronoun of address in Troilus and Criseyde 
offers a striking demonstration of the extent to which he adhered in 
this work to the court of love conventions which are so often blamed 
for the dreary artificiality and diffuseness of mediaeval romance. The 
earlier history of the second personal pronoun follows in the main 
other morphological developments of the language. The Anglo-Saxon 
dual forms were lost in the transition from Old to Middle English, 
just as many other inflections were lost or levelled. The singular 
and plural pronouns which remained have since been reduced to the 
two forms you, your. 


The loss of the Middle English singular pronouns—or rather their 
elimination from all but poetic usages—had its beginnings in the appli- 
cation of the plural forms to polite address in the singular. In French 
this practice is well established in the Lais of Marie de France (c. 
1160), and by the time of Crestien de Troyes (c. 1170) the plural 
forms are commonly employed between equals as well as to supe- 
riors, as a sign of good breeding.! Its appearance in English, how- 
ever, is fully a century later than in the French. Mr. Kennedy offers 


31Bertshire (Victoria County History), 1v, 456-7. 

32/bid., p. 457. In support of this Berkshire locale I find a Fratre J. Berecote 
mentioned in the accounts for the period 1322-23 of the Benedictine Monastery 
of St. Mary of Abingdon Abbey, in Berkshire. See Accounts of the Obedientiars 
of Abingdon Abbey (Camden Society, N. S., No. 51), p. 2. 

1A. G. Kennedy, The Pronoun of Address in English Literature of the Thir- 
teenth Century (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1915), pp. 23-24. 
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the tentative conjecture that the usage crept into English by analogy 
with the French of the court.? The first timid occurrences of this 
“formal singular” (as Mr. Kennedy terms the use of ye, you, in the 
singular) may have been as early as 1250, but “On the whole, the 
use of the formal singular in English literature of the second half of 
the thirteenth century is sporadic and seems rather the occasional 
reflection of a practice familiar in some other tongue or at least in 
some other class of society than that represented by most of the 
English literature of the century.’”* The long period between the 
development of this practice in French and its appearance in English 
is accounted for if one remembers that it was a courtly convention, 
while the extant Middle English literature of the thirteenth and 
earlier centuries is of an essentially religious character. 


Passing over the first half of the fourteenth century, we find the 
“formal singular’ completely established by the time of Chaucer. 
As Skeat observes: “Thou is the language of a lord to a servant, of 
an equal to an equal, and expresses also companionship, love, per- 
mission, defiance, scorn, threaiening; whilst ye is the language of a ser- 
vant to a lord, and of compliment, and further expresses honour, 
submission, or entreaty.’”* Thus in the Second Nun’s Tale, Cecelia, 
pleading for her life, addresses Almache the prefect formally;° but 
after he has condemned her to death she defies him with contemptu- 
ous “thee’s” and “thou’s”: 


“Thou seyst thy princes han thee yeven myght 


But thou mayst seyn thy princes han thee maked 
Ministre of deeth; for if thou speke of mo, 
Thou lyest, for thy power is ful naked.”® 


Chaunticleer and Pertelote with but one exception address each 
other in the “formal singular.” This use of formal address between 
animals is effective humor; and Chaunticleer’s single lapse into the 
familiar—a miracle of condescension following his two anecdotes illus- 


2Ibid., p. 90. 

3Jbid., p. 90. 

7? W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1900), v, 
175. 

5G. 428-455. References are to F. N. Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1933). 

8G. 480, 484-486. 
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trating the validity of dreams—is ample proof of Chaucer’s aware- 
ness of the artistic possibilities which the distinction offered: 


“And therfore, faire Pertelote so deere, 

By swiche ensamples olde maistow leere 

That no man sholde been to recchelees 

Of dremes; for I seye thee, doutelees, 

That many a dreem ful soore is for to drede.’”* 


Assuming from these instances (which could be fortified by hun- 
dreds of equally definite examples) that Chaucer was completely aware 
of the difference between the two modes of address and, in fact, 
employed the distinction as a natural element in his language, we 
may turn to an examination of the uses of the pronoun of address in 
Troilus and Criseyde: 


1. When Pandarus first calls on Troilus he introduces his discourse 
with one formal yow,* but thereafter the two use ¢thee’s and thou’s 
consistently. Pandarus, however, uses the “formal singular” to Troilus 
in a few speeches where he is especially serious and is attempting 
to give his words unusual force and dignity.® 


It is no shame unto yow ne no vice, 
Hire to witholden that ye love moost. 


And V, 496, when he is seriously endeavoring to persuade Troilus to remain at 
Sarpedon’s palace and forget his woe: 


And syn that ye bihighten hym to bide. 


2. Pandarus and Criseyde are almost always formal, in spite of 
their being relatives, though in occasional bursts of excitement or 
earnestness he addresses her familiarly.1° In his conversations with 
Troilus, Pandarus’s changes from familiar to formal address accompany 
the heightened gravity of demeanor which he sometimes assumes when 
giving especially weighty advice; in conversations with Criseyde, his 
changes from the usual formal to the familiar address come in mo- 
ments of excitement or earnestness which cause him to forget what- 
ever convention it is that dictates his customary formality to her. 


7B2. 4295-4299. 

8], 553. 

9For example, IV, 596-597: 

19TT, 352-357, 395; III, 193; and especially IV, 848-854. 
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3. To Helen and Deiphebus Pandarus employs formal address; 
but an extremely interesting light is thrown on Chaucer’s conception 
of Pandarus by the fact that Deiphebus consistently employs the fa- 
miliar address to him—even while Pandarus just as consistently re- 
plies with deferential ye’s and you's.’ Apparently Deiphebus does 
not consider Pandarus an equal—perhaps is a trifle patronizing to 
Criseyde’s importunate uncle. 


4. Criseyde addresses her parents only once—in soliloquy—and 
uses familiar pronouns.!” 


5. In the whole of the Troilus there are only four instances in 
which either Troilus or Criseyde uses the familiar pronoun in ad- 
dressing the other, whether in direct conversation or in soliloquy.’ 


“And thow, cite, which that I leve in wo, 
And thow, Priam, and bretheren al yfeere, 
And thow, my modor, farwel! for I go; 
And Atropos, make redy thow my beere. 
And thow, Criseyde, o swete herte deere.” 


Obviously Chaucer did not care to disturb the series of thow’s. 

(2) IV, 1641: Criseyde to Troilus: “Syn I am thyn al hol, withouten 
mo.” But from line 1610 to line 1680 there are 28 uses of the formal singular 
by Criseyde, while she assures Troilus of her devotion and promises to return 
from the Greek camp within ten days. 

(3) V, 734-735: 


“0 Troilus, what dostow now?’ she seyde. 

‘Lord. wheyther thow yet thenke upon Criseyde? 
Allas, I ne hadde trowed on youre loore, 

And went with yow, as ye me redde er this!’” 


The formal singular is resumed immediately; and the thow here may perhaps be 
applied to “Lord,” who is always addressed in the singular. 
(4) V, 1258: 


““Q) my Criseyde, allas! what subtilte, 
What gilt of me, what fel experience, 
Hath fro me raft, allas! thyn advertence?’” 


This is Troilus to the absent Criseyde. Of the four exceptions it will be 
noted that (1) is explained by its context; in (3) the thow might refer to 
God; and (2) and (4), the unquestioned exceptions, are in the genitive case, 
whatever significance this may have. It may appear that (2) and (4) are ex- 
amples of familiar address resulting from particularly strong emotion; but 
these are rare exceptions, and in the overwhelming majority of instances even the 








11TT, 1406-1459, 1601-1612. 

121V, 761-763. 

13(1) IV, 1209: Troilus addressing Criseyde when she has fainted and he 
thinks her dead: 
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most passionate speeches are delivered with formal pronouns. I am forced to 
assume that these exceptions are no more than sporadic and probably accidental 
deviations, an assumption which is further substantiated by the fact that five 
of the Troilus MSS have the formal pronoun in these passages: MHarl. 1239 
reads yowres and Harl. 3943, youre in (2); while Harl. 3943, Harl. 2392, Camb. 
Univ. Lib. MS. Gg. 4. 27, and Caxton’s Edition read 50ure in (4), (according 
to R. K. Root’s collations of all the known MSS in his edition, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1926). The following passages may be examined for 
examples of formal address in otherwise highly emctional speech: III, 999- 
1015, 1039-1047, 1176, 1182, 1207-1208, 1278-1290, 1344, 1348, 1477-1489; IV, 
320-321, 773, 781-783, 786, 1215, 1234-1238, 1254, 1261-1610, 1686-1687; V, 
231-235, 244-245, 1073-1074, and 1323-1419. 

6. Criseyde and Diomede are invariably formal, though his wooing 
does not observe courtly regulations. Their conversation is formal 
in spirit as well as in language, since there are no love scenes between 
them; but from the foregoing evidence one may assume that in such 
a scene the lovers would have employed formal pronouns, just as 


Troilus and Criseyde do with all but perfect uniformity. 


It is generally admitted that the Troilus was composed with strict 
attention to the canons of courtly love, and that an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the poem is impossible unless the reader understands these 
principles.'‘* In Chaucer’s use of the pronoun of address there ap- 
pears to be another element of courtly love which has not been noticed 
before. In a poem of such dramatic power and truly deep under- 
standing of human nature, Chaucer would surely have allowed his 
lovers to employ familiar pronouns of address—especially in their 
passionate interviews in Books III and IV—unless he had been 
constantly aware of a convention which demanded that he do other- 
wise. The attitude of abject, patient adoration demanded of the 
courtly lover explains why Troilus consistently addresses Criseyde 
as ye and vou; and there does not appear to be any other explanation, 
for familiar address is invariably connected with the language of 
passion in the love poetry of other periods and countries. 





Pandarus’s formal address to Criseyde, his niece, is unusual and 
admits of various conjectural explanations. It may be that Chaucer 
wished thus to emphasize Criseyde’s situation as an object of courtly 
love, rather than as someone’s relative; perhaps Pandarus’s courtly 


14W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower (Boston, London, 1913), 
presents these principles much more fully than Jean Audiau, Les Troubadours et 
l'Angleterre2 (Paris, 1927). See also the extended introduction to N. E. 
Griffin and A. B. Myrick, The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio (Phila.: Univ. 
of Penna. Press, 1929); and C. S. Lewis, “What Chaucer Really did to J! Filo- 
strato,” Essays and Studies, xvi (1932), pp. 56-75. 
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servility would have reminded a contemporary that he too was a 
lover, who had “a joly wo, a lusty sorwe”’; or perhaps it may be 
interpreted as deference and hence a further indication that Pandarus 
was socially inferior to the other characters in the story. 

Added proof that this use of the pronoun was characteristic of 
Troilus and Criseyde and of the courtly conventions of its day is 
suggested by the fact that in Boccaccio’s Ji Filostrato, the principal 
source of the Troilus, the lovers invariably employ familiar address, 
as do Pandaro and Criseida. The only formal address is between 
Diomede and Criseida, who use voi, etc., in the early stages of their 
acquaintance.!° , 

That Troilus and Criseyde should be thus formal even in their 
most passionate interviews seems to indicate that the author, despite 
the genuineness and intensity of his characterization, was first of all 
bound to the code he followed. Obviously Chaucer’s greatness does 
not depend upon his strict adherence to the rules of courily love; 
neither does it appear that he was particularly hampered by it. A 
great artist can transcend any set literary convention in which he 
works. 


CuHarrtes Cump WaAtcvtTt. 
Northwestern University. 


lov, Griffin and Myrick, op. cit., pp. 409-425. 








“A MIDDLETON FORGERY” 


Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum in an article, “A Middleton Forgery,” in 
the Philological Quarterly, XII (1933), 33-36, argues that a manu- 
script note in a printed copy in the South Kensington Museum of 
Thomas Middleton’s play A Game at Chesse (acted 1624), is a 
forgery, perhaps by George Steevens. The note consists of a brief 
introductory statement in prose, followed by a rhymed “petition” 
in verse. This “petition,” however, is a genuine composition con- 
temporary with the play, as copies of it appear in two manuscript 
poetical miscellanies of the second quarter of the seventeenth century: 
MS. Rawl. poet. 152, fol. 3, and MS. Douce f. 5, fol. 22”, in the 
Bodleian Library. With the possible exception of the statements 
that the players took in fifteen hundred pounds and that the chief 
actors were imprisoned, the note can be at most a forgery only in 
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its use of a disguised handwriting. I give below the copy in the 
Rawlinson MS., and the collation of the Douce copy. 


Title: 


The petition of poet Midleton Authot of y¢ Game 
at Chess,! to king Iames 


A harmelesse game raised meerely for delight, 

Was lately played twixt the black house and white: 
The White house won, but yet the black house bragge 
they have Changed the game & put me in the bagg 
And for to make malitious Ioy more sweet, 

I lye now vnder hatches in the fleet: 

use but your royall hand, my hopes are free 

tis but removeing of one man that’s me 


On the author of the play called y® game at chesse. 1 raised]the 


South Kensington note reads raysd, not royd meerelyjonely 2 lately played] 
acted and]& y¢* 3 but]& 4 game]name 5 for to make]that wch makes Ioy]ioyes 
6 lye now]now lie yvse but]But vse handJhands hopes]thoughts 8 removeing] 
renounceing 


BERNARD M. WAGNER. 


Georgetown University. 


“Author . . . Chess” added by another, but contemporary hand. 








